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Although there have been several excellent works on 
guns and shooting published within the last few years, the 
majority of these books are intended for the use of sports- 
men who have had more or less experience in shooting, 
and many of them are so full of technical expressions that 
a person unacquainted with gunmaking would be unable to 
grasp the meaning of half the matter. 

Again, there are many books written, not only on shoot- 
ing, but on field sports of all kinds, which contain so little 
information as to be practically useless to the novice. 

In penning these few pages, therefore, we shall endeavour 
to place before the reader in as concise a manner as con- 
venient a plain outline of the shot gun ; its manipulation 
and necessary appendages ; also shooting in all its branches 
— excepting with the rifle and pistol — together with a few 
comments concerning sporting dogs and ferrets, at the same 
time purposely omitting as much as possible technical terms 
and long-winded explanations. 

As this treatise is merely written for the benefit of 
beginners, we shall not enter into the multifarious details 
of gunmaking, barrel- boring, and all the intricacies of the 
various systems of gun-locks and breech actions now in 
use, as the tyro would probably find such both tedious and 
uninteresting. Those, however, who wish to enter into 
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such minute details as the above mentioned cannot do 
better than read one of Mr. Greener's excellent works on 
the subject ; and we may add that, of the several books 
which he has written, the last edition of the one entitled 
" The Gun and its Development " is undoubtedly his 
magnum opus. 

The greater part of what we are now about to say 
is from personal experience ; the rest has been gathered 
from the best authorities attainable. 

We must, also, not omit to tender our most sincere 
thanks to many friends, sportsmen, gunmakers, and others for 
kindly permitting us to employ their blocks in the compila- 
tion of this work, and also for much technical information 
imparted to us by them, which latter, however, we shall not 
make use of in the present work, for reasons previously 
stated. 

In bringing this book before the public all we crave and 
humbly hope is, that the reader will excuse us if, in the 
heat of our narrative, we occasionally inadvertently recount 
circumstances not entirely connected with shooting. More- 
over, we trust that the few hints about to be transcribed 
may prove of some slight service to the beginner. Should 
this be the case, we shall feel amply rewarded. 

"20-BORE." 
Teignmouth, Devonshire, 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE CHOICE OF A GUN. 

Gun for Gante Shooting — Gun for Covert Shooting — Gun for Battue 
Shooting — Lancaster's ^^ Spencer^ Repeating Shot Gun; Ejector 
Guns — Gun for Shore Shooting — Gun for Woodcock and Snipe 
Shooting — Gun for Ground Game Shooting — Gun for Pigeon 
Shooting — Gun for Ait-round Shooting — Boy^ Guns, etc, — Cost 
of Guns. 

GUN FOR GAME SHOOTING. 

When a man is about to purchase a gun the three primary 
things which he usually considers are : — - 

Firstly, what kind of gun he requires, whether it is to 
be for one particular branch of shooting or for all-round 
work; 

Secondly, from whom he intends to get it ; and, 

Thirdly, what he wishes to give for it. 

With regard to the first question. Of course the sort of 
gun a person requires depends upon the kind of shooting 
for which it is intended, as well as upon the man who is 
to use it. 

Some sportsmen possess six or seven guns adapted to 
the different kinds of shooting in which they engage, but 
as a rule two, or at the utmost three, guns will be 
found sufficient for the varieties of sport obtainable in 
England. 

The following are the different kinds of guns which we 
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have found from experience to be the best suited for par- 
ticular branches of shooting. 

For game in general, comprising chiefly pheasants, 
partridges, and grouse, and assuming the shooter to be 
possessed of average abilities and physical strength, the 
following will be found the most effective weapon when 
shooting over dogs and the sport obtained is chiefly in 
the open : A l2-bore central-fire, with 28-in. English 
Damascus barrels, of which the right should be modified- 
choked and the left full-choked ; patent snap fore-end, 
double bottom bolt, extension rib, top lever, snap action, 
and weighing from 6^ to 6j lbs. With regard to hammers, 
some men are so prejudiced against hammerless guns that 
they would not for an instant entertain the idea of shooting 
with a piece of that description. 

However, those who are beginning to shoot are strongly 
recommended to start at once with a hammerless gun. 
They are most undoubtedly the guns of the future, and 
indeed many sportsmen have already adopted them in lieu 
of hammer guns. 

Of course it is only natural that at first they should 
meet with a certain amount of opposition. It was exactly 
the same when percussion guns took the place of flint guns, 
breech-loaders that of muzzle-loaders, and central-fires 
that of pin-fires ; at the commencement they all of them 
met with opposition and ridicule, but by degrees came into 
general use, just as hammerless guns will do in a few years' 
time. 

Not long ago we remember reading somewhere that 
there are sportsmen of the old school who still adhere to 
their flint-locks even at the present day ! 

But we are wandering from our subject, ue.^ the kind of 
gun requisite for game shooting. There are so many 
varieties of hammerless guns at present in the market — 
almost every maker having brought out some system of 
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his own, or rather which he terms his own, although in 
reality it is often only some improvement which he has 
eflFected over an old method — that a novice would very 
likely have no little difficulty in deciding which kind to 
adopt. However, we shall deal more fully with hammer 
and hammerless guns in another chapter ; for the present 
let it suffice to say that he should by all means select a 
hammerless weapon for every kind of shooting, but, at the 
same time, the mechanism of the locks should be as simple 
as possible. Complicated hammerless guns are an abomina- 
tion when they have to be taken to pieces. 

GUN FOR COVERT SHOOTING. 

The next kind of gun worthy of note will be for covert 
shooting, when quick firing is necessary, and consequently 
a short light piece is a sine qua non. A long-range gun is 
not needful for this class of sport, as the majority of shots 
obtained are considerably under forty yards distance. 

A i2-bore central-fire is best fitted for covert shooting, 
the right barrel cylind^, the left modified-choked, and 26 or 
even 25 inch barrels. Note, — With short barrels one can 
" get on " much quicker when game is at close quarters ; 
the other parts may be the same as previously described 
for game shooting. It is useless to shoot in covert with 
a full-choked gun, unless specially loaded to scatter, as 
the game would be simply cut to ribbons. 

GUN FOR BATTUE SHOOTING. 

For battue shooting, when a big bag is the order of the 
day, and actual sport a minor consideration, a piece which 
can be loaded and fired very rapidly is indispensable. 

This style of shooting is greatly in vogue at the present 
day both in England and on the Continent ; and although 
many men will never accept an invitation to a " big shoot," 
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on the ground that it is unsportsmanlike, yet for those who 
have arrived at that stage of life when the limbs begin 
to feel stiff, when walking is a labour and getting over a 
fence or surmounting a hedge a positive undertaking, the 
" battue " is undoubtedly very pleasant. 

A four-barrelled gun, or, better still, a repeater, is par 
excellence the weapon for battue shooters. The four- 
barrelled gun was invented and patented by Charles 
Lancaster of Bond Street, but, for several reasons, we 
fancy, though we may be mistaken, that it is not likely 
to come into general use for game shooting. The lock 
mechanism is, however, comparatively simple, having but 
one main-spring,, the cartridges being discharged by a 
revolving hammer which comes in contact with each of 
the four strikers alternately. 

On the whole, therefore, a repeating shot-gun is pre- 
ferable when battue shooting or driving, or in what is 
commonly known as a " warm comer." These are lighter 
and far easier to manipulate than the four barrels. Several 
have been devised, notably the " Larsen " and " Spencer " 
repeaters, and have met with more or less success. 

To the ''Spencer" gun, however, we should give the 
priority ; it is light for a repeater, weighing but 7f lbs., 
and in this gun also the mechanism of both lock and maga- 
zine is remarkably simple. 

Altogether the " Spencer " possesses several advantages 
over the " Larsen " repeater, one being that the former 
may be loaded with greater rapidity, and another that it 
handles far more pleasantly than any repeating gun we 
know of. In a hot corner, with a couple of such guns 
and a loader, nothing more could be desired. 

As this weapon may be of general interest to the reader, 
we shall now proceed to describe it fully. 
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Lancaster's " spencer " repeating shot gun — 

ejector guns. 

Appended are diagrams of the " Spencer " repeater. 
Fig. I represents the style of gun. The parts, being made 
from best forged steel, are strong and very durable. 

The magazine is situated under the barrel, and contains 
five cartridges, while another is placed in the barrel. 

By this arrangement six shots may be discharged with 
marvellous rapidity without taking the gun from the 
shoulder. The backward movement of the slide on the 
magazine, by the left hand, opens the breech, expels the 
exploded case, and brings the hammer to full cock ; the 
forward motion inserts a loaded cartridge into the barrel 
and closes the breech. 

Fig. 2 is a sectional view, showing the parts of the gun 
in readiness for firing. A is the frame, B the breech- 
block, C the hammer, D the trigger, E the main-spring, 
F the scear-spring, G the firing-pin, H the slide by which 
the gun is worked. 

Fig. 3 shows the slide drawn back, the breech open, 
and a cartridge in the breech-block ready to be conveyed 
into the barrel, and the exploded cartridge ejected. 

The hammer, C, has an extension downward within 
the guard, which enables the shooter to cock and uncock 
the gun at will, and also shows whether the gun is cocked 
or not. 

When the hammer is let down it adjusts itself to the 
safety position. 

It is self-cocking when worked by the slide, so that in 
rapid firing the gun need not be removed from the shoulder. 

After a little practice the backward and forward motion 
of the slide becomes intuitive, and six shots may be fired 
as rapidly as desired. 

To load the gun, draw the slide back until the breech- 
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block Springs up ; then turn the gun over and place the 



\ 



stock under the right armpit, holding the gun by the left 
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hand at the forward end of the breech; then with the 
right insert five cartridges in the magazine, thrust the slide 
forward, and nearly back again ; place the sixth cartridge 
into the barrel at the top, closing the breech by moving 
the slide forward again. The gun is now ready to 
fire. 

The backward and forward movement of the slide may 
be effected with as much speed and force as desired. 

A few drops of neat's foot oil should occasionally be 
applied to the working parts, such as the slide, extractor, 
switch-cam on the left side of the breech-block, and pin 
in the lower forward end of the same, so as to ensure the 
free and easy operation of the gun. The magazine should 
also be slightly oiled occasionally in order to preserve the 
spring from rusting. 

None but the best cartridge-cases should be used, as 
those of a cheaper quality are apt to get clogged by the 
wads, and not to fit freely into the bore ; but brass cases may 
be employed if desired. The opening in the breech-block at 
the lower forward end affords a place to push the cartridge 
into the magazine in case one should get by the stop, and 
so prevent the breech from opening. This, however, will 
not occur unless the cartridges used have too small a 
diameter of heads. 

The guns are chambered for brass or paper cases, and 
the barrel may be bored cylinder, modified-choked, or 
full- choked. We should recommend a full-choke for battue 
shooting. 

In a gun of this description the novice had better not 
attempt taking the mechanism to pieces himself, but if the 
lock requires a thorough cleaning, first remove the magazine 
by taking out the screw which fastens it to the barrel, and 
then withdraw the barrel by unscrewing it from the frame. 
Send the remainder to a good gunmaker who understands 
his business, and he will execute it properly. No one 
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should ever attempt to take gun-locks to pieces unless he 
thoroughly understands their mechanism. 

Those who still prefer an ordinary double gun for battue 
shooting to any of these modern inventions would do well 
to provide himself with one of Greener's double-ejector 
guns. For very quick-loading double guns they are per- 
fection, the empty shells being thrown out clear of the 
sportsman. 

Needham's and Westley Richard's ejectors are also 
worthy of note, but to our mind they certainly do not 
excel Greener's. 



GUN FOR SHORE SHOOTING. 

Duck and wild fowl shooting possess a particular charm 
of their own, and we now purpose describing as succinctly 
as possible the guns best adapted for this important branch 
of sport. Punt guns, not being included in the regular 
category of sporting arms, will be treated of later; at 
present we shall confine our remarks to shoulder guns. 

After a fairly long experience in shore shooting, both 
in England and abroad, we may unhesitatingly assert that 
a double 8-bore hammerless, weighing from 14 to 16 lbs., 
full-choked 32-in. English Damascus barrels chambered for 
Kyiioch's " Perfect " brass cases, with treble-grip breech- 
action, that is to say, double bottom bolts and extended 
rib, top lever snap action, is the proper weapon for this 
kind of sport. 

The fore-end attached by an ordinary through bolt, 
although not so convenient for removing as a snap fore-end, 
is more secure than any other for large-bore guns. Ten 
gauges were formerly much employed for shore shooting, 
but since it has been discovered that guns of larger calibre 
throw big shot so much better, the latter have been more 
extensively used. 



n 
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GUN FOR WOODCOCK AND SNIPE SHOOTING. 

Of all game birds met with in the British Isles, wood- 
cock and snipe are universally acknowledged to be the 
most difficult to hit, owing to their swift and eccentric 
flight. Hence, as a rule, it requires very quick shooting 
to kill them, and consequently a light gun is indispensable. 

For this reason, if you want a gun merely for cock and 
snipe shooting, procure a i6-bore with 27-in. barrels, right 
cylinder and left full-choked, hammerless of course, and 
weighing not more than 4 or 5 lbs. The barrels should 
be of good English Damascus, closing with a double bite 
and extended rib, similar to that previously described, and 
fitted with the patent snap fore-end commonly known as 
the " Deeley and Edge." 



GUN FOR GROUND GAME SHOOTING. 

When having a gun built expressly for ground game 
shooting, let the stock be bent nearly a quarter of an inch 
more than your game gun, and then it will not be necessary 
to bend your neck so much when aiming. 

Some men find rabbit shooting very difficult solely for 
this reason. They are probably accustomed to shoot game 
with very straight-stocked guns — an error only committed 
either through ignorance or habit — and the consequence is, 
that when they come to shoot rabbits with the same piece, 
they cannot, without a great effort, bring their eyes down 
low enough to direct the aim. 

As rabbits and hares are usually killed at about twenty 
or thirty yards distance, and often, in cramped places, 
nearer than that, a 20-bore should be used, with the right 
barrel cylinder and the left modified-choked. We recom- 
mend this gun for ground game shooting, having found it 
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to be the best, although we know that there are many who 
will be directly opposed to the use of such a gun for such 
a purpose. Nevertheless, experientia docet; for it is use- 
less to be guided merely by theoretical arguments. 

The barrels may be made as short as convenient, say 
26 or 27 inches, Damascus, and the breech-action similar 
to that already described, with snap fore-end. 



GUN FOR PIGEON SHOOTING. 

For pigeon shooting by all means have a 12-bore with 
the right barrel cylinder and left full-choked, chambered to 
stand heavy charges (the orthodox charge at Hurlingham 
is 3 J drms. of black powder, or its equivalent of " E. C." 
or Schultze, and i^ oz. of shot), and weighing not less 
than 6^ lbs. The minimum length of the barrelss hould be 
29 inches, but 30 inches will be found more effective. 

When engaged in a pigeon match the shooter should 
have a piece on which he can thoroughly depend, as a 
single patchy shot might make him lose the entire match. 
It must be a very hard-hitting gun, and should give a good 
killing circlfe up to at least sixty yards with the left barrel. 
For pattern and penetration see page 123. 

In a gun of this kind, the hamnjers, fore-end, and other 
minutiae are mere matters of individual taste, but the stock 
of a pigeon gun should be a quarter of an inch straighter 
and slightly shorter than that of a game gun ; the pull of 
the right trigger not more than 3 lbs., and that of the left 
about 4 lbs. 



GUN FOR ALL-ROUND SHOOTING. 

And now comes the all-important fowling-piece — that 
which a man usually requires when about to purchase a 
gun ; ue.j a strong serviceable weapon for all-round work. 
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Such an one we shall endeavour to define as briefly as 
possible. 

Let it be a strong, well-built i2-bore hammeriess gun, 
weighing fully 7 lbs., with 30-inch English or "silver 
steel" Damascus barrels, both full-choked, chambered to 
stand heavy charges for duck-shooting, etc., and having a 
treble-wedge-fast breech-action with a top lever ; but in lieu 
of a snap fore-end substitute one fastening with a plain 
bolt, which, as a rule, will stand more wear and tear than 
the snap. It should also be a barrel- cocker, that is to say, 
the opening of the gun cocks the tumblers. 

For all-round shooting, when the gun may be employed 
for any birds from wild-fowl to snipe, a fuU-choked 
gun will be found of infinite service, as by altering the 
loads the one weapon may be regulated to give good 
killing circles at short, medium, or long ranges with equal 
facility. 

Barrel-cockers are now manufactured on vai'ious systems, 
but as regards individual excellency they are all about on 
a par. Engraving or finish are not of much importance in 
a gun of this sort ; pattern and penetration are the main 
points to be attended to. 

The reader, however, will probably think it tedious if 
we continue to harp much longer on the same string, 
and we shall therefore only explain one more variety of 
gun, viz., 

BOYS* GUNS, ETC. 

A boy ought to begin shooting as early as possible 
if he is to make a good shot. At nine or ten years of age 
let him begin with a light, double, full-choked, hammeriess 
28-bore, which should be expressly buijt for him ; and at 
fourteen or fifteen this can be replaced by a double, 20- 
bore, also full-choked. If, then, when he reaches the mature 
age of twenty he takes to a 12-bore, having been accus- 
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tomed from childhood to shoot with a gim which put the 
whole charge into a circle "as big as the crown of my 
hat/' it will indeed be strange if he does not turn out a 
"clipping" shot. 

To some it may seem absurd to prescribe so many 
different weapons for various kinds of shooting without at 
the same time explaining why such guns are best used ; 
but we shall discuss all the pros and cons when treating of 
shooting proper in a subsequent chapter. With regard to 
the various stocks and weights of modem fowling-pieces, 
we shall also have more to say presently. 

And now to say a few words concerning gunmakers. 
There is no denying that English gunmakers produce the 
best weapons in the world ; and although for shooting pro- 
perties it would be difficult to beat guns built by such 
famous American makers as Messrs. L. C. Smith, Sneider, 
Colt, and others, nevertheless, as regards balance, finish, 
and external beauty, they are far behind those of British 
manufacture. 

Almost every sportsman has his favourite maker, whom 
he backs against all others. This, of course, is quite 
natural. He has probably had a gun, or perhaps several, 
from this one man, which very likely were everything that 
could be desired. Consequently, whenever the individual 
merits of any gunmaker become the theme of an after- 
dinner conversation, a not infrequent occurrence amongst 
sportsmen, he is immediately to the fore with his man, 
eulogising his guns, his skilful workmanship, and his 
character in general. 

As a rule, however, any London or Birmingham maker 
who has the reputation of being a good craftsman will 
produce a capital gun at a reasonable price which any 
man would be proud to handle ; and any one contemplating 
purchasing a new gun would do well to visit the large 
assortments of shot guns, rifles (both military and sporting). 
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and pistols made in London or Birmingham, where he will 
be able to procure, at a moderate figure, an arm at once 
reliable, accurate, and neatly finished. 



COST OF GUNS. 

With regard to the prices of shot guns, they vary almost 
as much as the qualities of the guns themselves. 

Many people cannot comprehend why some makers 
should charge much more than others. A not infrequent 
supposition is, that because a man is a renowned maker he 
puts high prices on his guns. For instance, on one occasion 
a person, who doubtless thought himself extremely " cute," 
amused us much by saying that no " crack " gunmaker ever 
built a fowling-piece under ;^50, and that he, forsooth ! 
intended purchasing one from a country dealer, where he 
would be able to procure it "just as good, and at half the 
cost." 

This is but a single example of the throng of unen- 
lightened persons who have the same idea ; viz., that be- 
cause a gun is by a fashionable maker it must necessarily 
be expensive. 

The reason why some gunmakers demand so much 
higher figures than others is simply this. The barrels of 
first-class guns are made exclusively from superior iron 
and steel, and are converted, or, as it is termed, " welded," 
into barrels by a higher class of workman than those em- 
ployed in welding the cheaper sorts, which latter are also 
made from inferior metal. Again, expensive gun-barrels 
receive a far greater share of attention and individual care. 
If the slightest flaw or " grey " is discernible, the barrels 
are immediately cast aside ; whereas with a cheap gun these 
would, in all probability, be hidden in the browning, and 
considered of no consequence. 

Less care is taken in adjusting the ribs so that they 
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may lie evenly between both tubes, and very frequently 
cheap ribs are made of inferior metal or common iron. 
The lumps are let straight in instead of being wedged. 
The locks and lock-mechanisms also differ greatly in value. 
In common locks the springs only are of steel and the rest 
of iron ; whereas in first-class gun-locks the plates, tumblers, 
swivels, scears, and entire mechanisms are formed from 
finely tempered steel. 

Besides this, the furniture, breech-actions, polishing and 
browning, screwing, finishing, etc., all vary greatly in quality, 
and consequently in value. Many sportsmen consider that 
engraving has a deal to account for regarding the price of 
a gun, but when compared with everything else it is but 
a trifle, unless, of course, it be inlaid with gold, and then 
certainly it mounts up considerably. 

But what usually costs most in a first-rate gun is the 
infinite care and trouble that is taken in regulating its 
shooting. This necessarily incurs the expenditure of a 
vast deal of time and labour, not to speak of the ammunition 
required for such trials. It must also be remembered that 
each gun has to pass through some fifteen or twenty stages 
during its course of construction ; and if in any of these 
stages it develop ever so slight a flaw either in material 
or workmanship, it is forthwith discarded as useless, or, if 
it be but a very trivial defect, to be transformed into a 
cheaper grade of gun. 

Hence a gunmaker, in building an expensive article, often 
loses more than he would gain by manufacturing and turn- 
ing out several cheap, second-rate weapons at the same 
price as a single best one. 

Again, the reader may ask, '' How is it, then, that some 

gunmakers advertise their best guns at £,^0 and £60^ whereas 

others, who claim precisely the same merits for their best 

weapons, can afford to put them up for sale at such small 

figures as ;£"20 or ;£"25 ? " This problem is easily solved. 

B 
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A maker who advertises his best guns for, say, £2$ is 
probably a man of limited means, who can only afford to 
keep a comparatively small number of workers in his employ, 
and who, although he may spare no pains in endeavouring 
to produce an article equal to that of other manufacturers 
cannot, it stands to reason, bring it up to that standard 
of perfection which a man who, having more capital 
at his disposal, and consequently a larger number of pre- 
sumably more skilful workmen on his staff, is able to 
attain. 

In no instance, however, should a person imagine that 
fashionable gunmakers charge unreasonably high for their 
goods, as the price is all in accordance with the value of 
the work done ; and if a man wishes to lay out a large 
sum on a gun, he should go to a first-rate man for it, when 
he will have the satisfaction of knowing that his weapon 
is a thoroughly trustworthy one, and that his money has 
not been lavished on useless trash. 

As a rule, however, thirty, forty, or at the outside 
five-and-forty guineas are ample to give for a gun re- 
quired for English sport ; and at that price a West End 
maker, or indeed any gunmaker of note, will produce an 
article of excellent quality, which any sportsman would be 
proud to shoulder. We do not, however, assert that all 
cheap weapons are not to be relied on ; on the contrary, 
we know of several firms where very good guns may 
be sometimes procured for such small sums as ;£'io 
or ;f 12. 

It is better, if possible, to purchase guns from London 
or Birmingham makers, or from noted makers in other 
large towns, as those bought from country dealers oflen 
cannot be trusted. These latter men have to procure 
their barrels, locks, etc., from London or Birmingham — 
unless they send for them to Continental makers, which 
is seldom the case ; and some unscrupulous dealers, after 
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having stocked, put together, and engraved their names on 
the same, do not hesitate to palm them off as goods of their 
own manufacture. 

With regard to spurious and second-hand firearms we 
shall have more to say in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BARRELS. 

Steel barrels — Testing Iron and Steels-Damascus Barrels^Flaws in 
Gun-metal— Choke-boring— Weakest Part of Barrels— Chambers 
— Testing Chambers of Shot Gum — Advantages of Central-fire 
over Pin-fire Guns— Ribs— Marks of Proof— Weight of Barrels, 

STEEL BARRELS. 

It would require a large volume to contain all that might 
be written about guns and gunmaking, and even to explain 
and discuss minutely the manufacture of barrels and locks 
alone would almost form sufficient matter to fill a small 
book like the present 

For a beginner, however, such details will not be neces- 
sary ; all he requires is to have a certain knowledge of the 
mechanism and essential parts of guns in general, in order 
to be able to distinguish the difference between a good 
weapon and an inferior one. This being the case, we shall 
strive to give a brief summary of the main parts to be 
considered in a shot gun, commencing with the barrels. 

Steel and Damascus, as every one knows, are the metals 
most used in the manufacture of gun-barrels, but there are 
very many different grades both of steel and Damascus. 
Twisted steel, Whiteworth steel, Tranter's cold-drawn, and 
Webley Siemens steel are the materials best suited for 
steel barrels, especially the last named. 

The following trials of steel barrels, carried out by Mr. 
Leeson of Ashford, also show this to be the case : — 
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"Bore, length, and weight of each tube; i2-gauge, 30 
inches, I lb. 8 oz. 



Charges. 


lit. and. 

1 


Srd. 


4tll. 


sth. 


6tlL. 


Tth. 


17J dr. 


aodr. 


23^ dr. 


as dr. 


97^ dr. 


30 dr. 


33^ dr. 


Twisted steel 
Whiteworth 
Tranter's cold-drawn 

Webley Siemens 


Shaken 
Shaken 
Shaken 

Perfect 


Bulged 

Mora 

Bulged 

( Slightly) 

( bulgedt 


More 
More 
More 

More 


Burst 
More 
More 

Mora 


••• 

Burst 
More 

More 


• ■• 

More 
More 


■«• 
••• 

Burst 
Burst* 



* But still in one piece. 

"Doubtless all these tubes would have withstood the 
standard provisional proof-charge, which is but I2f drms. 
of black powder. 

" Of course more numerous experiments would be needed 
to exhaustively test the merits of various steels, and such 
a series of experiments would be most interesting and in- 
structive, egpecially if divers figured irons were also tried." 

There are numerous varieties of Damascus iron manu- 
factured for gun-barrels, notably single, double, and treble 
iron stub Damascus, each differing in quality and cost. 
The cheapest grade of Damascus is the single iron. 
Superior to either of these, however, is the true English 
and " silver steel " Damascus, which we previously 
recommended. 

There has been a deal of dissension of late as to the 
material best adapted for shot-gun barrels, some advocating 
steel, some Damascus, others contending that laminated 
steel is to be preferred to any other kind of metal ; every 
one, in fact, extolling that which he considered the best. 
Steel is well known to be lighter than Damascus iron, but 
in our humble estimation nothing can surpass the genuine 
English stub Damascus, and for the following reasons : — 
Steel has many drawbacks, not one of the least being the 
facility with which common iron or base metal may be 
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palmed off as steel. It is not nearly so easy to tell whether 
barrels are made of genuine metal, as some people are 
inclined to suppose ; and a great number of defects, such 
as "greys" and soft places, may be hidden under a 
treacherous coat of black or dark blue. 

The above trials are sufficient to show the superiority 
of Webley Siemens over other steel ; but, as we said, steel 
at the best is poor material for shot-gun barrels when 
compared with Damascus iron. 

TESTING IRON AND STEEL. 

One way we have heard recommended for proving 
whether barrels are of steel or not is as follows : — Take 
a sharp table-knife and draw it across the barrels several 
times. If they are of iron it will leave a slight incision, 
but if of steel, the edge of the blade will be turned round. 
This, however, is by no means an infallible test, as on any 
hard or wrought iron the edge of a knife may be readily 
bent back ; and, besides, this plan always leaves an un- 
sightly mark on the barrels. 

A far better and more reliable proof is that adopted in 
Germany. Pour a drop of nitric acid of 1.2 specific gravity 
on the barrel, and allow it to remain there for a few seconds ; 
then wipe it off with a piece of chamois-leather. On iron 
this leaves a light-grey spot, but on steel a much darker 
one — almost black. We have frequently tried this plan, 
and it answers very well ; but care must be taken that the 
metal is perfectly clean before applying the acid. 

Again, steel barrels are very much affected by frost, and 
if used near the seaside are far more liable to oxidation 
than any Damascus. But the greatest objection to steel 
barrels is, that they are subject to a kind of crystallisa- 
tion which renders them very dangerous. Whether this 
fault arises from manufacture, defective metal, or sponta- 
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neously from constant use or cold weather is not a matter 
of great moment ; it is sufficient to know that steel, even 
of the best quality, is prone to this crystallisation, and 
should consequently be avoided. 

• When steel barrels burst pieces of the metal are usually 
blown right away, thereby endangering both the shooter 
and any one who may happen to be near him at the time. 
Such is not the case with Damascus. These generally 
bulge at the breech-end to a certain degree if over-strained, 
and are much less liable to fly. 

Hence the advantages of Damascus iron over steel are 
very manifest as regards safety, but the shooting of both 
is about equal. Of course no conscientious gunmaker would 
supply a customer with iron barrels under pretence of steel 
if he knew them to be of iron ; but there are, unfortunately, 
some unscrupulous dealers who have apparently no con- 
science whatsoever ; but more of that anon. 



DAMASCUS BARRELS. 

"What is Damascus?" is a question not infrequently 
asked by the novice. 

Well, roughly speaking, it is a mixture of the very best 
steel and iron procurable, sometimes in equal proportions, 
at others six parts of steel to four of iron ; but it varies 
greatly in ratio. The proportions of either metals depend 
upon the quality the barrels are to be. Damascus tubes 
are formed from one or more bars of this metal, which are 
first twisted together, and then flattened into a thin strip, 
the breech-end being left thicker than that of the muzzle. 
All Damascus barrels are constructed from twisted metal, 
but are not made at Damascus, as many people suppose ; 
the name is merely taken from the celebrated Damascus 
sword-blades which were first made there in the same 
manner. 
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We shall not enter into the manufacture of barrels, but 
those who wish to do so will find it fully explained in 
Greener's book of " The Gun." 

The wavy water-lines so much admired in Damascus 
originate from the twisted metal, and are brought out by 
immersing the tubes in dilute acids, the corrosive action of 
which, operating differently on the iron and steel, causes 
the former to become of a sombre hue, and the latter 
almost white. The quality and strength of Damascus 
barrels made in England are indicated by these lines; 
fine figure denoting good metal. 

" Silver steel " Damascus contains a greater quantity of 
steel, and is considered stronger and more durable than 
ordinary English stub ; but it requires greater care in its 
manufacture, and is consequently more expensive. 

Belgian Damascus is a wretched apology for that of 
English make, and we caution the reader to eschew guns 
with barrels of this description. For elegance and outward 
appearance it would be difficult to excel the former, but 
when it comes to actual use they are worthless trash. 
At first, perhaps, they shoot very well; but wait a little 
while, and see how long they will retain their shooting 
powers. As for choking them, it is next to useless, as 
the chances are five to one that they will bulge after a 
little use. A very small percentage of steel is employed 
in their manufacture; hence the metal is of a soft and 
fragile texture. 

Again, therefore, we recommend the would-be purchaser 
to avoid, if possible, Belgian Damascus barrels, and to ad- 
here to those of English manufacture. There are other 
metals besides those already mentioned from which gun- 
barrels are made, such as plain twist, laminated steel, etc., 
but there is no need to describe them here. 

Some men maintain that 28-bores are quite large enough 
for all purposes. Personally we prefer a 20-gauge for game 
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shooting at the beginning of the season ; but it would be 
useless to recommend such guns, as they are tabooed by 
the generality of sportsmen, who swear by the i2-calibre 
on account of its greater velocity. 

We think, however, that the weapons previously de- 
scribed will be found the best suited for different branches 
of sport, and afterwards, if the novice prefers to adopt a 
smaller bore, by all means let him do so. 



FLAWS IN GUN-METAL. 

It is not always an easy matter to detect flaws and 
" greys " in gim-metal, even though the barrels be scrutinised 
minutely ; for a gunmaker may completely conceal them in 
the browning, and even inside they frequently cannot be 
perceived. After the gun has seen some service, and the 
browning commences to wear off, they become visible, 
and then, of course, it is too late. 

A small grey in a barrel is not of great importance, or 
likely to endanger it, but nevertheless greys should be 
avoided. • In first-class guns they are rarely, if ever, to 
be met with ; but in those of a cheaper kind, where less 
attention is paid to such trifles, they are sometimes dis- 
covered after a certain time. 

Abroad, however, a grey is deemed a great defect, almost 
as bad as a positive flaw. Of course, if an actual flaw 
were to be discovered anywhere in a barrel, it would be a 
clear proof that the tube was a spurious one, which should 
accordingly be put aside as unfit for use. Flaws or cracks 
in or about the chambers are especially dangerous, but it is 
seldom that guns, even cheap ones, purchased from really 
trustworthy makers have any such defects. Never on 
any account continue to use a piece in which a flaw has 
been discovered. 
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CHOKE-BORING. 

The plan of boring guns known as choke-boring con- 
sists in diminishing the internal diameter of the barrels at 
the muzzlci which causes them to throw the shot closer 
and with greater impetus. 

There are three methodical systems of choking barrels, 
the usual process being to leave them cylinder until within 
about three inches of the muzzle, when the interior of the 
muzzle is reduced in size to a greater or lesser extent, 
according to the amount of choke needed. 

The two other modes are not so often resorted to now- 
a-days, as the foregoing style gives the best results in 
shooting. 

The advantages of choke-bored barrels over cylinder ones 
are self-evident, and indeed all double guns made at the 
present day, even though they be termed cylinders, are 
very slightly choked in the left barrel. Single guns, unless 
of large calibre, will not bear the strain which choke-boring 
necessarily entails. 



WEAKEST PART OF BARRELS. 

The weakest part of a gun barrel is the breech-end, at 
the " cone " or farthest extremity of the chamber, and in 
single-barrelled guns the strain is much increased, which 
being the case, it is always better to use smaller loads in 
guns of this description, or in any very light fowling- 
pieces. With small-bores, also, this strain is considerably 
augmented. Hence some men are excessively nervous 
about shooting with small-bore guns. 

The amount of strain all depends upon the boring of the 
piece. Full-choked weapons have to withstand a far greater 
strain than cylinders, and vice versa. In choked guns 
there is also great pressure on the muzzle as well as on 
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the breech-end, and these parts have, therefore, to be made 
proportionately strong, in order to resist, the test; whereas, 
on the other hand, a. cylinder gun might be used' with 
impunity when the barrels were worn away at the muzzle 
as thin as a wafer, or, according to Greener, as thin -a^ 
letter-paper. The same author, in one of his books, 
asserts that choke-bored guns improve in their shooting 
from constant wear, instead of deteriorating; as one would 
naturally be led to suppose. 

Such, however, we have not found to be alwaysrthe case ; 
but doubtless Greener is correct in bis statement,'fop,'being 
himself a renowned mechanic, it stands to reason that he 
has had a great deal of experience in gunmaking, and is 
consequently very familiar with the numerous idiosyncra- 
sies of firearms. 

Always be careful, when buying small-bore single- 
barrelled guns, to see how the extractor-pins are let 
in. Many of these miniature weapons advertised as 
" youths' guns," " boys' guns," etc., are wretchedly made, 
and therefore, if a single gun is required, it is better to 
have one expressly built by a man who understands the 
business than to buy it ready. made from a retail dealer. 

The chambers are usually not so stout in single as in 
double guns, and consequently greater ^ care is requisite 
when boring the holes to receive the extractor-pins. In 
many single guns these holes are very carelessly drilled, 
often leaving the metal between extractor-pin and barrel as 
thin as a threepenny-bit. In 20-bore guns the danger is 
enhanced owing to there being a greater strain on ^the 
chambers than in those of larger calibre. This defect i& a 
very common one with single guns, and should consequently 
be guarded against. 

Also avoid using Schultze or " E. C." powdfer in such 
w:eapons, or indeed in any gauge under 16, for it has been 
proved that nitro-compoimds and quick-burning powders 
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strain the barrels considerably more than black powder. 
Besides, there is no advantage to be derived from using 
white powders in single-barrels, the great feature of these 
compounds being that they cause little or no smoke, there- 
by always admitting of a second shot. For this reason 
some men only shoot "E. C." or Schultze in the first 
barrel. 

The best plan is not to employ single guns at all, but 
to begin at once with a double, so as to get into the way 
of manipulating that which wiQ ultimately become the 
weapon for every branch of shooting, excepting, perhaps, 
for duck and wild-fowl. 

CHAMBERS. 

The chambering of shot guns is an important branch of 
gunmaking, and one which has undergone many improve- 
ments within the last few. years. 
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Fig. 4. — Chamber with Abrupt Shoolder. 

The abrupt shoulder at the " cone " of the chamber was 
adopted by most gunmakers, before the introduction of 
brass cartridge-cases, but it had many drawbacks. 

When a gun was so chambered dirt used always to 
accumulate at the cone to a certain extent, owing to the 
difficulty experienced in effectually removing it. This 
naturally caused rust to set up at the very place 
where the greatest strength is essential to ensure the 
safety of the piece. When this fault was discovered 
the sharp shoulder was somewhat reduced, and finally 
discarded altogether by the majority of gunmakers, who 
substituted the long or slanting entry. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 represent the old or sharp-shouldered 
chamber and the modem or slanting cone. 

This latter style of chambering is of comparatively re- 
cent introduction, but possesses many advantages over the 
abrupt shoulder, and, moreover, with a gun so chambered 
both metal and paper cases may be used. The chambers are 
sometimes made extra deep when intended to shoot heavy 
charges, and have to receive longer cartridges. There is 
frequently a slight difference in the size of chambers in 
Ejiglish and foreign guns, the latter being often a trifle 
smaller, which occasionally causes English cartridges to fit 
rather tightly in these guns. This is more often met with 
in old pin-fire weapons, but in no case is there such a 
difference as not to permit of English shells being inserted 
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Fig. 5. — Chamber with Slanting Entry. 

in foreign guns, provided they are nominally of the same 
calibre. 

TESTING CHAMBERS OF SHOT GUNS. 

A very simple way of proving whether chambers are 
correctly bored, and also of ascertaining what kind of cones 
they have, is by taking a cast of their internal diameter. 
This is done in the following manner : — Push a stout wad 
into each barrel at the breech-end till it is about i^ or 2 
inches beyond the cone. Then place several pieces of 
common stick brimstone in an iron ladle, and heat them 
over a slow fire imtil they are quite melted. Pour this 
down each chamber till they are both full to the brim. As 
the sulphur cools it will sink down in the middle, but 
continue filling up till it remains level with the breech. 
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Put the barrels aside, and when the sulphur is cold remove 
with a sharp knife any of it that may still be above the 
level of the breech. 

To ascertain whether the chambers are rightly bored, 
pass a cleaning-rod down each of the barrels, and tap the 
wads slightly with it ; if this starts the casts readily the 
chambers are correctly made, but should it require hard 
knocking before they can be dislodged, it is a sure sign 
that the chambers are faulty. The shape of the casts 
will indicate what sort of cones the gun has. Of course 
it is necessary to unstock the gun before beginning this 
experiment, and be careful while pouring in the sulphur 
that it does not overflow and run down the ribs or sides of 
the barrels ; for if so the browning will be entirely cflFaced, 
and an unsightly blurr left on the metal. It is well, also, 
to oil the chambers slightly before beginning operations. 

This plan, although "as old as the hills," is a very 
good one; for many years we have used it for testing 
the chambers of guns, and it has never failed in a single 
instance to answer the purpose. 



ADVANTAGES OF CENTRAL-FIRE OVER PIN-FIRE GUNS. 

The great pull which the central-fire has over the pin- 
fire system is too obvious to need much comment. It is 
only those of the old school who still prefer the latter style, 
for naturally no one would think of having such a weapon 
built in these days of progress ; if he did he would probably 
be thought rather " odd." 

When central-fires were first introduced sportsmen ob- 
jected to them, protesting that they did not shoot so hard 
as the pin-fires, were apt to miss fire, and, moreover, affirmed 
that it was impossible to tell whether they were loaded 
without opening the breech. 

To think that central-fires do not shoot so hard as pin- 
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fires is a fallacy, and indeed the choke-bored central-fire 
guns of the present day make much better patterns and kill 
a deal farther than any pin-fire ever built, besides being 
lighter and pleasanter to handle than the latter. 

That they miss fire is equally untrue; and although, 
perhaps, when central-fire cartridges were first brought 
out they could not be implicitly depended on for certain 
ignition, owing to the imperfect state of the machinery 
then in use for their manufacture, still we will safely wager 
that not one out of a thousand of either Eleys, Kynoch's, 
Joyce's, or any other central-fire cartridge-cases as now 
manufactured would miss fire, provided the gun were with- 
out defect. When a cartridge fails to explode, the fault 
almost invariably lies in the gun, the strikers being 
either too blunt, too sharp, or else it is that they do not 
hit the cap fairly in the centre so as to ensure a direct 
blow being given. Sometimes the lock main-springs are 
not strong enough, or the hammers deliver a slanting 
stroke, but more often it is the strikers that are at fault 

Sportsmen, however, very seldom admit that their 
weapons are defective, but throw all the blame on the 
cartridges. If men, instead of writing to the papers and 
complaining publicly whenever anything goes wrong with 
their guns, ammunition, or shooting accessories, would 
privately consult their gunmakers on the subject, it would 
be far better for all persons concerned, and a vast deal 
of unpleasantness might be avoided which is frequently 
occasioned by these complaints. 

With regard to the opposition raised against central-fire 
guns on account of the shooter's inability to tell at a glance 
when the piece is charged, surely a man does not require 
to be continually inspecting his gun to see whether it is 
loaded. It does not take an instant to open a breech- 
loader, and once the shooter has ascertained that it is 
charged, he should recollect it, and not need to look again. 
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One great point in favour of central-fires is, that they 
may be loaded more rapidly than pin-fire guns, and without 
looking. If the reader has ever shot with a pin-fire, he 
has probably often found the pins a great nuisance when 
reloading hurriedly; and if a tight cartridge haippens to 
get jammed in the barrel, the pin not corresponding with 
the slot intended to receive it, birds^ in the meantime, 
rising right and left, a more unpleasant state of things it 
would be difficult to imagine* We have seen this occur 
with pin-fire guns time after time, and have experienced 
it ourselves more than once in days gone by. 

Then, again, no matter how well these guns may be 
built, there is always a certain escape of gas through the 
pin-holes, which is detrimental to good shooting. 

Pin-fire cartridges are also very unpleasant to tatry in 
the pocket, and these, together with many other faults, 
tend to make them in every way inferior to central-fires. 



RIBS. 

The ribs of guns are made either from steel or Damascus 
iron, according to the metal of which the barrels are com- 
posed, excepting in cheap guns, and then they are fre- 
quently formed from plain or scelp iron. Great care is 
necessary to ensure their being evenly placed between the 
barrels, and gradually tapering from breech-end to muzzle. 

Spelter is most commonly employed for attaching the 
ribs, but some unscrupulous makers substitute inferior com- 
pounds of their own, which are very injurious, insomuch 
as they permit of rust eating into the barrels underneath 
the ribs, thereby rendering guns so made very unsafe. 
Such men, however, we are glad to say, are now few. 

Rusting is caused by the use of chloride of zinc as the 
amalgam, the remains of which powerful acid at once 
attack the iron, and in time eat or rust the tubes in an 
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alarming manner. The whole of the hidden surface ought 
by rights to be thickly. coated with tin, applied with resin, 
used as the amalganii which process effectually prievent$ 
rusting. 

As every sportsman should be acquainted with the proojf- 
marks of shot guns, we insert descriptions and diagrams 
of the same, which Mr. Greener has kindly permitted us 
to quote from his excellent work on firearms. At the 
time of writing these lines various alterations are being 
made in some of the proof- marks, and we, therefore, only 
reproduce those marks which will remain unaltered. 

MARKS OF PROOF. 

The marks denoting provisional proof of barrels proved 
in the state for definite proof shall be as follows : — 

As to the Gunmakers' Company: — 

The letters V G P, interlaced in a cipher, surmounted 
by a lion rampant ; (videlicet) 




As to the Guardians ; — 

The letters V B P, interlaced in a cipher, surmounted 
by a crown ; (videlicet) 




The marks denoting definitive proof of choke-bored barrels 

shall be the proper letter or figure or figures, denoting the 

c 
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gauge-size of the barrel at its widest part, exclusive of 
the chamber or recess containing the cartridge, following 
immediately, except in the case hereinafter excepted, by 
the letter B, and the proper letter or figure or figures de- 
noting the gauge-size of the barrel at its muzzle, followed 
immediately by the letter M, which letters or figures 
denoting the gauge-sizes, respectively, shall be struck at 
the definitive proof; and the proof and view marks now 
used by the said two companies, respectively, as described 
and delineated in Schedule B., with the addition of the 
words, " Not for ball," which shall be struck on the barrel, 
on that side of the letters B and M, respectively, which is 
the nearest to the muzzle ; (videlicet) 
As to the Gunmakers' Company : — 



12 B 



<iV'WW KM 



NOT FOR BALL. 



As to the Guardians of the Birmingham Proof-House : — 




1^,^ NOT FOR BALL 



The excepted case hereinbefore referred to is that of 
barrels the bore of which is enlarged immediately behind 
the muzzle, but of which, except such enlargement, and 
also except the chamber or recess containing the cartridge, 
the bore is not in any part of it larger than at the muzzle. 

As to every such barrel, the word "choke" shall be 
substituted for the words " Not for ball " in the proof-mark 
aforesaid, but in all other respects the marks denoting 
definitive proof of choke-bored barrels of every description 
shall be identical. 
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Belgian Gun-Barrel Proof, 
The Belgian proof-marks are as follows : — 



ILO) 



^ i 



WEIGHT OF BARRELS. 

There are various ways of browning gun-barrels by 
means of acids, but the process would take too long to 
describe here. 

The weight of shot-gun barrels differs greatly, and 
choke-bored barrels, containing more metal than plain 
cylinders, naturally weigh heavier. As a rule however, 
the barrels, fore-end, locks, and furniture should constitute 
about one-half of the weight of the gun, the stock and 
heel-plate the other ; but this is by no means always the 
case, for very frequently the barrels alone, if full-choked, 
weigh as much as the furniture, locks, and stock. 

Directions how to take the measurements of a gun will 
be found on page 71. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE GUN. 

Advantages of the Hammerless System — Safeties — Greener's Treble- 
Wedge-Fast ^^ Facile Princeps^* Hammerless Gun — Charles Lan- 
caster's Hammerless Gun — Watson and Hancock^ s ^^ Special*' 
Hammerless Gun — Hammer Guns — Triggers — Charles BoswelPs 
Solid-body Hammer Gun — Stripping Gun-locks — Strikers — 
Breech-actions — Fore-ends — Gun-stocks — Heel-plates — Anti-re- 
coil Heel- Pads— Sights— Gilberfs " Two-eyed Sight'' and ''Shoot- 
ing Corrector^' — Monopeian Sights, 

ADVANTAGES OF THE HAMMERLESS SYSTEM. 

There is as much difference between k hammer and a 
hammerless weapon as there is between a pin-fire and a 
central-fire gun. It would take too long to enumerate all 
the advantages of modem hammerless fowling-pieces, but 
we shall endeavour to treat briefly of the main parts where 
these advantages predominate. 

Some men are so very conservative in all their ideas 
that they appear to set their minds against any new devices 
whatsoever, without giving these inventions a fair trial. 

Take five sportsmen out of every ten, and you will find 
them violently opposed to hammerless guns of every 
description. Have they ever shot with one ? No, and 
would not think of doing so. Yet they can afford to 
ridicule and write to the papers about weapons which they 
have never tried, and, moreover, do not intend trying, 
solely because they are novelties, and therefore, in their 
estimation, cannot be compared to the " good old hammer 
guns," as they are pleased to call them. 
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However, to say a few words respecting the many 
advantages of the Kammerless system. 

Firstly, having the locks entirely concealed in this 
manner affords great protection from damp, and conse- 
quently they are less liable to rust than those of hammer 
gims. This is especially beneficial in wet weather, or 
when wild-fowl shooting, when the salt water is so injurious 
to gun-locks. Then, again, the lock-mechanism is com- 
pletely preserved from external blows and rough usage 
to which all weapons are more or less subjected. There 
is no fear of letting the hammers slip when cocking them 
in cold weather, which has been the cause of numerous 
lamentable accidents. 

Some men think it a great grievance not being able to 
see the hammers, and so to ascertain whether they are on 
full-cock. To meet this opposition Messrs. Turner and 
Leeson brought out semi-hammerless guns, whereby the 
shooter can tell at a glance whether his piece is cocked, 
but at the same time the lock-mechanisms retain all the 
benefits of ordinary hammerless systems. 

These are doubtless a good invention, and will probably 
be received with approbation by those who object to having 
the hammers concealed, but it is questionable whether they 
will ever supersede the complete hammerless. 

Subjoined is a diagram of Turner's semi-hammerless 
gun, showing the style of weapon at a glance. 

Hammerless guns when first invented were apt to 
discharge both barrels at once, owing to the shock caused 
by the explosion of the first cartridge releasing the second 
tumbler. The lock-mechanism was also very complicated ; 
and these two defects, added to the general outcry raised 
against them at the time, deterred many from adopting the 
new invention. 

But this has been altered, and now hammerless are 
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in every way vastly superior to hammer guns, which wiil 
soon become obsolete. 

To describe the innumerable systems of hammerless 
guns now in vogue would be worse than useless for 
a beginner, as it would only tend to perplex him, and 
make him unable to decide which kind to adopt. A few 
words, therefore, on several of the weapons manufactured 
by leading English gunmakers will, for the present, be 
quite sufficient. 



There are various methods of cocking hammerless guns, 
some being effected by the opening and others by the 
closing of the breech, while others, again, are brought to 
full-cock by depressing a lever. The best plan, and one 
most resorted to by modern English makers, is that of 
cocking the hammers by opening the gun, thereby, when 
reloading, dispensing with the two separate motions of 
opening the breech and pressing a lever — a system much 
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used in America — to cock the gun ; another feature in 
favour of hammerless guns. 

Weapons cocked in this way are termed barrel-cockers, 
and are undoubtedly superior to all the other numerous 
plans invented for raising the tumblers. When bolting 
the barrels and cocking the tumblers are effected by a 
common lever, the action is frequently stiff and unpleasant 
to work. 

SAFETIES. 

Of safety-bolts, also, there are multifarious varieties, 
automatic or self-acting safeties being at present considered 
" the correct thing." 

Amongst others may be mentioned Silver's safety-bolt, 
which is simple, effective, and not liable to get out of order — 
and this is more than can be said for many so-called auto- 
matic safeties, which in reality are complicated arrangements 
more apt to render the gun unsafe than anything else. 
Greener's butt safety-bolt is also an ingenious invention, 
and one likely to become popular when more extensively 
known. Greener's patent side safety, shown on his " Facile 
Princeps^^ gun, is also worthy of note. It is a mistake 
to dispense entirely with a safety-bolt, although we have 
heard some authorities recommend doing so. 



greener's treble-wedge-fast "facile princeps" 

hammerless gun. 

Those who do not mind paying a good price for a 
gun should give the Greener treble-wedge-fast a trial, and 
we warrant that a better piece of workmanship, for hard 
and regular shooting, general appearance, perfect balance, 
and durability, it would be impossible to produce. As 
an instance of the lasting powers of these guns we may 
state, that upon a certain occasion 90,0CX) shots were fired 
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from one without its sustaining the least injury or even 
loosening the breech-action. 

Fig. 7 represents the " Facile Princeps " gun. 

" It will be noticed that the shape of the breech-action . 
is neater than Anson & Deeley's hammerless gun. This 
is due to an entire change in the lock- mechanism and 
method of cocking the gun, and by it a strong screw joint- 
pin is substituted for the solid hinge-pin; the holes 
through the breech-action joint and fore-end are not re- 
quired, and the lifting-cams, or ' dogs,' are dispensed with. 



fm. ;.— Treble-Wcdgc-Ful HimuertcM Gun, with GcecnErg New Paunt 
Sidi Safety-Boll. 

This allows of a round-shouldered body being substituted 
for the objectionable square Anson & Deeley pattern 
body, and greatly increases the handiness and solidity, 
besides adding to the appearance of the gun. 

" In this new gun the cocking is effected by a swivel, or 
hook, suspended from the barrels immediately behind the 
first lump. The tumblers have the fore extremities turned 
inwards, meeting in the centre of the breech-action body ; 
the hook of the suspended swivel catches beneath these 
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cur\'ed extremities of the tumblers, and upon the barrels 
being dropped for loading, raises them with the breech-ends 
of the barrels, and thus effects the cocking. 

" The shape and purposes of the gun will be readily 
understood by referring to Fig. 8, which shows the 
mechanism of the lock, the gun being open for loading. 

"In dismounting the gun the fore-end is first taken off; 
the swivel then falls clear of the tumblers, and passing 
them, enables the barrels to be removed without difficulty. 
To keep the swivel to its work and underneath the 



tumbler, a sliding-rod in the under barrel-lump acts 
as a stop when the fore-end iron is placed upon the 
gun. 

" Fig 9 shows this more clearly, and also the manner 
in which the tumblers are turned in beneath the breech- 
action. 

" The locks of many hammerless guns do not admit of 
being readily taken apart and reassembled, especially with 
tools and means at the command of a sportsman. The 
• Facile Princeps ' is not one of these, for a cramf)ed main- 
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spring is used, and all the parts are to be removed and 
replaced with the assistance of a turn-screw. 

"The whole of the lock-work is illustrated in Fig. lO 
(seven pieces in all). The scear and tumbler-bent are 
double the depth and nearly double the width of an 
ordinary lock-bent. The mainspring, i, is always cramped 
as shown, the requisite travel and momentum being acquired 
by still further compression; 2 is the tumbler, with ex- 
tended fore-arm for cocking ; 3, the scear-spring ; 4, the 
scear ; S, the tumbler-screw pivot ; 7, the scear-screw 
pivot ; 6, the scear-spring, all actual size." " 



CHARLES LANCASTER S HAMMERLESS GUN. 

Another weapon, and one which rivals Greener's " Facile 
Princeps " for excellency, is Lancaster's new gun, which is 
especially adapted for those who cannot or do not wish to 
lay out a very large figure, but who at the same time require 
a strong, reliable weapon, and one suited for every kind of 
shooting. 

The whole mechanism of this piece is a marvel of sim- 
plicity, and the inventor deserves great praise for the state 
of perfection to which he has brought it. As in Greener's 
hammerless, the locks may be readily taken to pieces with 
' "The Gun and its Development," by W. W, Greener, p. 391. 
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a screwdriver, and the plates which this gun makes at 
forty and fifty yards are fully equal to those made by 
any gun. 

Lancaster's hammerless gun has been highly commended 
by " Wildfowler," " One who has fired some 20,000 trial 
shots at marks," and many other great authorities. 

Appended is Lancaster's diagram and description of this 
gun, which are well worthy of notice : — 

" In introducing this new breech-loading hammerless 
gun, the action of which is diflferent from those generally 




" Futilt Primtttt " Locli. 



in use, because the compression of the mainspring is effected 
by the closing of the barrels, and not by the opening, 
although the opening throws the tumbler to full-cock, I 
claim the following advantages, viz : — Ease of manipula- 
tion, fewer and stronger parts, simplicity of construction, 
especially the construction of the mainspring, and absolute 
perfect trigger safety ; and the blocking safety for the 
mainspring, whereby an accidental discharge of the gun is 
impossible, unless the trigger is pulled, and prevention of 
the escape of gas into the locks. 
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"Fig. 12 shows the mechanism in outline, the essential 
parts of which are shaded. Fig. 1 1 shows the blocking 
safety. Its action is as follows : — 

" The top lever is moved to the right, which withdraws 
the holding-down bolt of the barrels, whereby the barrels 
are released and ready to be opened, allowing the cart- 
ridges to be inserted in the chambers in the ordinary 
manner. As the barrels are depressed, they bear upon the 
front end of the long flat mainspring, which projects in 
front of the knuckle-joint of the action and through the 
fore-end, as the pressure is given, the rear ends pressing 
on the top side of notch cut in the tumbler to receive it, 
by which movement it throws them to full-cock ; the scear 
then engages in the bent, and holds it there. 

"As the gun is closed, the bar attached to the under 
side of the barrels pressing upon the rocking or falling 
cam, which is provided with a friction-roller, in its turn 
presses on the mainspring, whereby the set or tension is 
given to it ; so that when the scear is removed from the 
bent by the trigger, the mainspring, pressing on the lower 
side of notch cut in the tumbler, carries it forward on 
to the striker, whereby the blow is given to discharge the 
cartridge, the mainspring being of a simple and novel 
construction (shown in Fig. 12). 

"The safety for the trigger is of a very simple and 
strong construction (see Fig. 12). As the top lever is 
moved to open the gun it withdraws the holding-down 
bolt or slide, a, the rear end of which pushes against the 
front end of connecting-rod and safety slide, bb, the middle 
of which is carried over the trigger at point, c] at the 
same time, the upper portion of safety slide, A, engaging 
with the cover, rf, at the top of trap, or tang of action, 
uncovers the word 'safe,' by which the position of the 
safety is clearly shown to the sportsman handling the 
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gun. This prevents any accidental movement of the 
trigger^ and is automatic in its action. 

"When the safety cover, rf, is pushed forward it carries 
the safety, b b b b^ with it, so that it disengages with the 
trigger at point, c^ and the gun may be discharged at the 
will of the shooter. The front end bears against the 
holding-down slide, «, ready to be returned to ' safe ' when 
next the gun is opened for loading either one or both 
barrels. 

"To prevent any possibility of an accidental discharge^ 
an automatic block safety is provided (Figs, ii and 12 k)^ 
and as the gun is opened, whereby the mainspring is raised 
to cock the tumbler, as previously described, the inter- 
posing block, A, is carried under the mainspring by its 
spring, w, thereby effectually blocking the action of the 
mainspring. See Fig. ii, which shows the block, k, under 
the right-hand side, and withdrawn clear by the trigger 
on the left-hand side, so that the mainspring has fallen. 
As the trigger is pulled, the front end, f^ engages a con- 
necting-rod, g^ the front of which engages with the short 
arm of the safety-block, k (see dotted lines Fig. 12 and 
plan Fig. 1 1) ; so that, as the trigger is pulled, it withdraws 
the block clear of the mainspring, thereby allowing it to 
fall and carry the tumbler down to give the blow on to 
the striker ; and as the gun is open, the mainspring being 
raised, the blocking part of safety, ^, is carried under the 
mainspring again by the aid of its spring, w, ready to 
interpose or block the spring, in case of an accidental 
jarring of the lock. 

"This safety combination is also applicable to other 
systems, especially the Anson & Deeley. No gas can 
escape into the lock-work, as the strikers are contained 
in sockets, which are put in from the face of the breech, 
and held in position by a set screw fitting into a collar 
cut round the socket. 
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" The strikers are made smaller than the cap, and with 
a projecting collar, so that they fit close up to the sockets, 
and efTectuaUy shut off all communication with the lock. 
The locks being on side plates, they can easily be removed 
for cleaning, and, as the mainsprings are straight and 
never compressed when the barrels are taken out, can be 
removed without the assistance of a lock, vice, or cramp ; 
also, the gun cannot be put away in its case with the 
springs under compression, which is so often the case in 
many other systems, this continual tension causing them 
to lose their power, and thereby cause miss-fires." 

WATSON AND HANCOCK's " SPECIAL " HAMMERLES5 GUN. 

Messrs. Watson & Hancock have recently brought 



nerlessGuauul Lock. 



before the public a hammerless gun, the price of which is 
so very moderate that many might on this account be 
inclined to deem it unreliable. Such, however, is not the 
case, and for the small sum the makers ask for it, it is the 
acme of perfection, especially suited for sportsmen who, 
although they wish to procure a hammerless weapon, have 
not means at their disposal to invest in an expensive 
article. 

As there are many — none the less thorough sportsmen 
— in this unpleasant predicament who may be desirous of 
obtaining such a gun, we reproduce a diagram of Messrs. 
Watson & Hancock's " Special " hammerless, showing at 
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a glance the simple mechanism of the locks, which, like the 
two guns previously described, may be readily stripped 
with a screwdriver. 

The barrels are Damascus with extended rib, fitted with 
the " Hacker " patent fore-end, and the action is that known 
as the " Bentley " patent. 

As shown in Fig. 13, it has bar-action locks, and the 
hammers are cocked by opening the breech. It may be 
well to add that the shooting of each gun is guaranteed by 
the firm. 

HAMMER GUNS. 

For the benefit of those who still prefer hammer guns, 
a short description of these weapons will not be out of 
place. 

Most breech-loaders are now made with either back- 
action or bar- action locks. Of the two, excepting in a 
few cases, the latter are to be preferred for many reasons. 
Back-action locks usually weaken the " hand " or " grip " of 
the stock considerably, owing to the amount of wood which 
has to be removed from that part to make room for the 
mainspring. 

It is true that bar locks, on the other hand, weaken the 
breech-action somewhat, but this is not of so much impor- 
tance if the gun has a powerful top connection ; without it 
the action might possibly snap across after much use. In a 
punt gun, however, back-action locks are preferable, as they 
do not then weaken the breech-action, and the stock is 
so solid that there is ample room for the mainspring. 

Half-cockers are now quite out of fashion, the few 
hammer guns that are still manufactured being made with 
rebounding locks; that is to say, the hammers after ex- 
ploding the cartridges fly back to half-cock automatically, 
thereby dispensing with the necessity of raising the 
hammers after every shot. They are both safer and more 
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convenient, and are so cheap now-a-days as to be within 
reach of all. 

Rebounding locks nevertheless require great nicety and 
precision in construction ; otherwise they are apt only to 
give the strikers a slight blow, thereby causing a miss-fire, 
and, strangely enough, whenever a miss-fire does occur, it 
is invariably at one of the best chances during the day, 
which is very exasperating. 

When the hammers are on full-cock the tails should 
come down below the line of sight, but at the same time 
not so low as to be nearly on a level with the barrels. This 
is a very common fault in many guns advertised as having 
low hammers. If a man's hands are cold he is always rather 
apt to let the hammers slip, and with very low cocks the 
danger is augmented. 

In a vast majority of cheap guns the lock mainsprings 
are made far too powerful, requiring an eflbrt on the part 
of the shooter to cock the hammers. This is quite un- 
necessary, for it only takes a comparatively slight blow to 
explode the caps, provided the strikers are in proper order ; 
and, of course, if the hammers require great pressure to 
bring them to full-cock, they are much more liable to slip 
the thumb. 

TRIGGERS. 

" Hair " triggers are now obsolete, and were always 
objectionable and dangerous on account of the frequent 
accidental discharges incurred by their use. Triggers 
should never be hard or stiff in the pull, but should be 
set just sensitive enough to necessitate susceptible pres- 
sure from the forefinger. 

4 lbs. for the right barrel, and 4J for the left is the 

" puU off" usually given to game guns, but in pigeon guns 

it is rather lighter. A trigger will occasionally get hard 

in the pull. This is invariably owing to some part of the 

D 
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lock being woodbound, and in such a case the gun had 
best be sent direct to a gunmaker. 

CHARLES BOSWELL's SOLID-BODY HAMMER GUN. 

For those who require a hammer gun we have not the 
least hesitation in stating that Boswell's solid-body gun, 
as represented below, is one of the best extant. It is fitted 




Fig. 14.— ChariuBiswcll'i Solid-body HaraniH Gun; ihowing the lolid body wrih 



with low bar-action locks on the rebounding principle, the 
extractor working in the extended rib. Altogether this 
gun has five grips, including clips at the sides of the action 
which prevent the barrels from moving or getting loose. 

We shot with one of these weapons during part of last 
season, and were much pleased with it, being certainly all 
chat could be wished for in a gun of its kind. It has also 
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been highly advocated by many leading sportsmen and 
pigeon shooters. 

STRIPPING GUN-LOCKS. 

Every novice should be thoroughly acquainted with the 
mechanism of his fowling-piece, and should be able to take 
it to pieces in a case of emergency. It would be useless 
to lay down a hard-and-fast rule as to the manner of 
stripping hammerless firearms, as one method would not 
be applicable to all guns, the lock-mechanisms and 
breech-actions of hammerless weapons differing so widely 
in construction. 

Gunmakers generally send printed directions with new 
guns, and by carefully following out these instructions the 
beginner will have no trouble in removing every part of 
the locks, furniture, etc., and in fitting them together again. 
There are a few guns, however, the locks of which young 
sportsmen should not tamper with ; but when such is the 
case it will be mentioned. 

The stripping of hammer-gun locks is very simple, and 
succinctly described by Greener as follows : — " Having re- 
moved the locks, first withdraw the mainspring. This may 
be accomplished with a pair of lock vices, or a cramp may 
be made by filing a notch or slot in a narrow strip of xV iron 
or steel, the size of the breadth of mainspring when at full- 
cock« 

" Having cocked the lock, slip the clamp up the main- 
spring until it catches, then release the scear and push 
down the tumbler. The spring being firmly held in the 
cramp, it may be unhooked from the swivel and removed 
from the lock-plate; then unscrew the bridle-pins and 
remove the bridle. 

" The scear may then be lifted ofi*, if the tumbler is not 
in bent. The scear-spring will then be at liberty, and may 
be removed by turning out the pin. Now the hammer 
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should be removed ; the tumbler-pin is first turned out, 
and by means of a wire punch inserted in the hole, the 
tumbler is knocked away from both hammers and lock-plate. 
If a hammer fits well it will be impossible to remove it in 
any other way without injury either to the hammer or lock. 
The spring must not be taken out of the cramp ; it requires 
no cleaning except at the claw or hook. 

" In putting a lock together, first screw on the scear- 
spring, then the tumbler, then place on the scears and 
cramp the spring with a pair of pliers or tongs ; place the 
tumbler into half-bent. Then affix the bridle, and screw it 
to the lock-plate. Take the mainspring, ready cramped, 
hook on to the swivel in tumbler, place the stud in the hole 
drilled for it in the lock-plate, raise the tumbler to full-bent, 
squeeze the mainspring down close to the plate, and remove 
the cramp ; the lock will then be ready for affixing the 
hammer, which should be knocked on after placing the lock 
firmly on a solid block to prevent the bridle from breaking." 

By carefully,attending to these remarks any one will be 
able to strip a pair of ordinary gun-locks with ease. 



STRIKERS. 

The strikers or plungers, as every tiro is aware, are 
small pillars formed from very hard and finely tempered 
steel, which explode the cartridges in central-fire guns. 

A few years ago the old spring striker was almost 
universally employed. This consists of a steel pin, sur- 
rounded by a spiral spring, which spring is screwed down 
under the nipple, and has for its object to keep the plunger 
from protruding through the standing breech, and thereby 
causing an accidental explosion. 

These had several drawbacks, and are gradually dying 
out ; and in hammer guns either short springless strikers 
are used, which are pressed back by the extractor when 
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opening the breech, or large-headed plungers, also spring- 
less, which dispense entirely with nipples, and are kept 
down by a side pin. Both of these plungers are very 
effective, but the latter last longest, owing to the large 
heads not getting flattened from constant use, which in- 
variably happens to narrow strikers after a time, especially 
if the lock mainspring is very powerful. This is the 
reason why strikers are, or should be, made from very 
hard steel, as soft metal would soon get beaten down 
level with the nipples. For hammerless guns, however, 
small springless detached plungers should be used. 

Hammerless weapons are frequently constructed with 
the strikers and tumblers combined, but, as a rule, it is 
not a good plan, as they often permit of wet getting into 
the locks; and, besides, if one of these happens to get 
out of order, it entails a deal of trouble in repairing, 
whereas a detached pin may be replaced in a moment. 
When first-class gunmakers build weapons with combina- 
tion tumblers and strikers, they are generally pretty certain 
that there is no chance of their becoming deranged, but 
cheap guns on this principle are better avoided. Hence, 
as a rule, it is best to adopt detached strikers, unless the 
gun be one of the finest quality. 

Miss-fires are frequently incurred through plungers 
striking the cartridge-cap slightly on one side, instead of 
delivering a direct blow in the very centre of the cap. 
This- fault may be rectified by having the holes in the 
standing breech through which the strikers pass rebored ; 
but it is a troublesome job, and one which ought never to 
be needed if the gunmaker takes proper care in the first 
place. 

Another cause of miss-fires, before mentioned, is en- 
gendered through the plungers being either too long, too 
blunt, or too sharp. When the lower portion of the 
exploding pin is too long it often causes an accidental dis- 
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charge while closing the gun with a jerk, owing to the pro- 
jecting portion coming in contact with the cap. The same 
thing may happen if a hammer be carelessly left down on 
the striker when closing the breech, instead of being 
previously brought to half-cock ; but this would, of course, 
be impossible in the case of rebounding locks, which 
always remain on half-cock. 

If the upper part of the plunger is too long the hammer 
has not sufficient swing, so to speak, before reaching it, 
and, therefore, will not give the smart blow requisite to 
explode the cap. Too sharp a striker will harmlessly 
pierce the caps without firing them; while, on the other 
hand, if too blunt it will hit but not ignite them ; but, of the 
two evils, a blunt striker is to be preferred, as it has a 
better chance of exploding the cartridges than one which 
penetrates the caps. 

If a springless striker is faulty, double discharges some- 
times occur in the following way. Supposing, for instance, 
that the left plunger be a trifle too long, and that many 
shots are repeatedly fired from the right barrel only, the 
series of shocks thus occasioned continually jerk the left 
pin forward against the cap, indenting the same, and finally 
exploding it. This, therefore, is an important point to be 
attended to in a gun with springless plungers. 

These few remarks merely show how much care and 
skilful filing plungers require in order to make sure of their 
acting properly. The length of the strikers varies accord- 
ing to the size of the gun. 

It is a good thing to keep a few spare plungers handy, 
so as to avoid the bother of sending to a gunmaker's in 
the event of anything going amiss with those in use. 

BREECH-ACTIONS. 

Next to the barrels and locks the most important 
part of a breech-loader is the breech-action, as it is on 
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that part that the lasting qualities of the gun greatly 
depend. 

There are three things essential in the breech-action ; 
namely, durability, facility in use, and simplicity in the 
mechanism, which should be constructed of as few and 
strong parts as possible. 

Almost every gunmaker of note advertises some breech- 
fastening of his own — or which he chooses to dub his 
own, though in many cases it is only an improvement 
which he has effected on some other system; but to 
enumerate all these improvements, whose name is legion, 
would be tedious for the reader. 

Many men appear to re^'oice in possessing a gun whose 
breech-action is composed of numerous intricate parts ; 
but the tiro will do well to content himself with a plain 
and effective action, which will suit his purpose perfectly, 
and require less time and trouble to clean. 

The single-grip lever-action, as used in the old Lefau- 
cheux pin-fire gun very soon worked loose, thereby 
allowing the barrels to gape at the breech, which, of course, 
affected the shooting of the piece. This grip was soon 
superseded by double bottom bolts, which were a vast 
improvement, and a step in the right direction. 

Lever-action shoulder guns, however, are now seldom 
made, unless to order, and although the bottom bolts 
with the lever closing under the guard was a strong and 
very durable action, since the introduction of hammerless 
weapons something more powerful is needed, owing to the 
breech-action being so much shorter than in ordinary 
hammer guns. 

Treble-grip snap-actions, with either top, side, or under 
levers, are invariably used by modem sportsmen ; but, 
of the three, the top lever is to be preferred, owing to 
its safety, handiness, and general neat appearance, 
requiring but a mere motion of the thumb to release the 
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barrels, which, if correctly balanced, will open of their 
own accord. 

It has always been taken as an axiom, that the barrels 
of hammerless guns require a top connection of some sort 
to prevent them from getting slack or moving forwards. 
That this is perfectly true will be corroborated by any 
authority on firearms. Indeed, as a point of fact, every 
gun, whether with or without hammers, should have an 
extended rib uniting the barrels to the breech ; for a 
weapon so made is far stronger, less liable to wear loose, 
and will last much longer than one with bottom bolts only. 
Bottom bolts prevent the barrels from jerking up when 
the gun is fired, while the top connection obviates any 
chance of their moving in a forward or lateral direction. 

That three grips, and not less, are indispensable to keep 
the barrels of a breech-loader so firm that they shall not 
stir when the piece is fired has been repeatedly proved ; 
but, at the same time, these three grips should not all be 
beneath the barrels, as such tend to weaken the action, 
owing to the amount of metal that has to be removed from 
the solid portion of the breech to admit the lumps. It 
is better to have only two bolts below, and the extended 
rib above bolting also, thereby making in all a treble-grip 
action, which is practically unwearable. 

The old " doll's head " extension, consisting merely of 
the rib terminating in a lump which fits into a mortise in 
the standing breech without any bolt whatsoever, is but a 
useless impediment, and better dispensed with. The top 
connection should always be securely locked when the gun 
is closed ; a mere " doll's head " without any fastening very 
soon gets shaky, and necessitates constant tightening up 
of the actioa 

Among the most noteworthy of the manifold breech- 
fastenings at present in vogue may be observed Greener's 
treble-wedge-fast action, Weble/s screw-grip, and Rileys 
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rocking lever. The Tolley giant^grip, Dougall lockfast, 
Westley Richards' snap, and Purdey bolt are also much 
in favour with many sportsmen. 

Some men object to the Greener wedge-fast on account 
of its appearance, the axis of the lever being brought as 
far away from the ends of the barrels as possible, in order 
to give sufficient throw to the bolt or hook. This, how- 
ever, is quite a minor consideration, and no one should 
ever be deterred from adopting a system or an invention, 
if it is a good one, merely because of its outward appear- 
ance. The main points to be looked for in a gun are 
safety, regular shooting, simplicity of mechanism, dura- 
bility, and balance ; but, of course, elegance and finish are 
also a great desideratum, if they can be procured without 
sacrificing any of the more important properties. 

Greener's treble-wedge-fast action consists of two bottom 
bolts and an extended rib which is firmly locked in the 
standing breech by a through cross bolt. This is most 
undoubtedly the strongest fastening for a breech-loader 
yet invented, the gun, when closed, being as firm as 
though barrels and breech formed but one piece ; and its 
durability is unsurpassed, the only disadvantage being that 
the price of this action places it somewhat beyond the 
reach of a number of sportsmen. 

Next to Greener's wedge-fast comes Webley's screw- 
grip arrangement — a very powerful action, and described 
as follows : — 

"The barrels are jointed to the breech with an expan- 
sion of the upper rib, and a doll's head expansion of the 
same firmly binding them to the action at the point most 
calculated to resist all tendency to spring apart at the 
moment of firing. They are held down, first by the 
ordinary Purdey bolt system, operated by a vertical shaft 
through the head of the action ; this shaft carries upon it 
the 'screw- grip' of tempered steel working in a square- 
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threaded screw cut in the solid portion of the breech ; this 
grip has an enlarged head, which engages with the exten- 
sion of the riby firmly drawing the barrels home in the act 
of closing. 

" The entire arrangement is worked by an ordinary top 
lever attached soundly to the bolt shaft and the screw-grip. 
A gap cut in the head of the latter allows the barrels to 
pass in opening the gun, the lever having been moved to 
the right. 

" When closing, the gun is locked by means of a spiral 
spring mounted on a rod actuating both the locking 
apparatus and the safety bolt. The soundness and holding- 
down power obtained by this introduction of the screw 
principle, applied as it is at the most effective point — the 
farthest from the barrel's centre of motion — is imquestion- 
able, and the working is characterised by perfect smooth- 
ness and freedom." 

Riley's rocking lever is also a simple device, which may 
be affixed to any gun. We have shot with many guns 
fitted with various kinds of breech-fastenings, including 
numbers of English, Continental, and American make, and 
certainly have never found any to excd either of the two 
first actions just described, the barrels in each case being 
held as though in a vice. 

Samuel AUport some years ago brought out a double- 
grip hammerless gun, the bolting and cocking of which 
are effected by a lever closing under the guard. This no 
doubt supplies a long-felt want for those who still prefer 
the under-lever action style of gun, but it possesses the 
disadvantage of not having an upper grip, which, as before 
stated, is essential for hammerless weapons. 

FORE-ENDS. 

In a breech-loading gun the fore-end is not of so much 
importance as in a muzzle-loader, nearly all the strain 
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being upon the breech-action. Its main object is, that the 
shooter when firing may obtain a better grasp of the gun 
with the left hand than he would do if there were only the 
bare barrels to catch hold of; it also tends to improve the 
general appearance of the piece, and during a drive, when 
the barrels, from rapid firing, frequently become too hot to 
touch, the fore-end is the only portion of the gun that can 
be conveniently held by the left hand. 

Snap-fastening or automatic fore-ends are generally 
used for breech-loaders, the ** Deeley & Edge " and 
" Hacker " systems being considered two of the best, owing 
to their handiness and facility of removal. The plain 
through bolt, although a very powerful fastening, and one 
almost impossible to get out of order, is now but little 
employed, on account of its withdrawal necessitating the 
use of a screwdriver. 

Snap-fastening fore-ends are decidedly more convenient, 
and may be taken o£f by hand in a moment. Fore-ends 
are usually tipped with buffalo-horn or ebonite, and should 
fit tightly against the barrels ; any tendency to shift or 
slip about should be promptly attended to by a gunmaker. 



GUN-STOCKS. 

These are chiefly made from walnut or rosewood, walnut 
being preferred, on account of its fine close grain and tough 
texture. 

Timber before being converted into stocks is kept for 
eighteen months or two years, so as to be thoroughly 
seasoned; young wood is very apt to split and warp. 
The stock should be formed from a sound piece of wood, 
free from knots or cracks. The bend and length of stock 
all depends upon the man for whom the gun is intended. 
Two inches is the usual inclination given, but some require 
much more, others less; as, for instance, a long-necked 
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person could not shoot well with a very straight stock, and 
vice versd. A short and rather straight stock is the best 
for trap shooting. 

In case a stock is too crooked, any gunmaker can alter 
it by a process of steaming. This is a good thing to 
know, as some fancy that if a gun does not fit properly 
the only resource is to get a new stock made for it. 
Pistol-gripped and half-pistol-gripped stocks are preferred 
by many, as they may be more firmly grasped by the right 
hand. The pistol-grip can be affixed to any stock by a 
gunmaker. 

There is often much confusion about the " bend " and 
" cast-off" of a gun-stock, people frequently believing them 
to be one and the same thing. To obviate this difficulty, 
let it be clearly understood that the bend of the stock is 
the obtuse angle where it joins the gun, whereas the cast-off 
is the outward inclination given to the butt-end, its object 
being to direct the line of aim slightly inward. 

In building very light weapons the wood is either drilled 
out of the stock — the cavity being concealed by the heel- 
plate — or else it is cut away from the sides of the butt. 
This latter style is, perhaps, the best, and does not spoil 
the symmetry of the gun as one might imagine. 



HEEL-PLATES. 

The heel-plate consists of a thin strip of steel or horn 
which is screwed to the back of the butt, thereby protect- 
ing it from blows, and giving the gun a more finished 
appearance. 

Heel-plates of shot-guns should be left with a smooth 
surface instead of being roughed or fluted. Show or 
presentation guns, which are usually elaborately engraved 
and inlaid with gold, often have silver skeleton heel-plates, 
which look very pretty, but are of little practical use. 
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Some gunmakers dispense entirely with plates, and merely 
tip the heel and toe of the butt with metal or ebonite caps. 
These, however, afford but little protection for the stock, 
and therefore the complete heel-plate is preferable. 

ANTI-RECOIL HEEL-PADS. 

Very light guns and large-bore weapons, such as duck- 
guns, which give a strong recoil, require something to 
counteract the " kick," as it is termed. Various kinds of 
anti-recoil pads have been devised, but the greater number 
of them are clumsy arrangements, and do not fulfil the 
object for which they are intended. 

The best pattern yet invented is a sort of gutta-percha 
cap with a stout base, which stretches over the end of the 
butt, and does lessen the recoil to a slight extent ; but it 
has many disadvantages, getting clammy in warm weather, 
and so sticking to the shoulder ; and if a bramble happens 
to catch the cap it splits it in a moment. Sometimes they 
are roughed, which makes matters still worse. Therefore, if 
possible, avoid using heel-pads, for it is only attempting to 
remedy an evil by substituting a still greater one. 

If some practical gunmaker would set to work and pro- 
duce a really good recoil check, he would render a great 
service to the sporting world in general. 

SIGHTS. 

The sight of a shot-gun is of far greater importance 
than many men imagine. There are men who boast about 
never seeing the bead, saying that they could shoot quite as 
well without one, etc. ; but as a matter of fact the majority 
of sportsmen would be entirely nonplussed without it. 

Ask any first-rate shot whether he considers the sight 
of his gun useless, and see what he says. It is the old 
saying once more repeated, " Empty vessels always make 
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the . most noise." A man who knows how to shoot, and 
can make sure of his right and left ten times out of a 
dozen, is never heard to boast of his skill ; but, on the 
other hand, a person who is no shot, as soon as the subject 
of shooting is broached, instantly commences to talk about 
himself; how he dropped that bird or bowled over those 
rabbits the other day, and how he killed so many head 
out of so many shots on "the twelfth," etc. etc. It is 
generally very easy to gather what sort of shot a man is 
merely from his form of speech. 

But we are wandering from our subject. The sight of 
a shot gun is so small that it is often deemed of little or 
no consequence. This is a mistake. There are several 
things in it to be attended to. One-ninth of an inch 
should be its minimum size, and it should be screwed into 
the rib of the gun at not less than half an inch from the 
end of the muzzles. It ought, also, to be made of some 
bright metal, such as brass, platinum, or silver, as a bold, 
attractive fore-sight catches the eye much more readily, 
and is, consequently, more advantageous when shooting in 
the dusk than an iron or dark-coloured one. 

Of course, the sighting of shot guns is not nearly of so 
much importance as it is with rifles, when back sights 
require mathematical precision in construction so as to 
ensure perfect accuracy. These, however, we hope to 
explain and describe fully at some future period. 

There is an invention called " the marvellous fore-sight," 
which consists of a wide metal ring, about an inch in 
diameter, which may be affixed upright to the muzzle of 
any double gun in lieu of the bead-sight, and through this 
the game is sighted. It is an awkward arrangement, 
however, and, as far as our limited experience goes, does 
not facilitate shooting in any way whatsoever, besides 
being a, great nuisance in covert, and constantly getting 
caught with brambles. 
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Gilbert's "two-eyed sight" and "shooting 

corrector." 

Sportsmen are much indebted to Mr. Gilbert for the 
many scientific inventions which he has made with regard 
to firearms, both mih'tary and sporting. Among the most 
remarkable of these are his " Two-eyed Sight " and cele- 
brated " Shooting Corrector." After several years of con- 
tinued study Mr. Gilbert first produced the two-eyed sight, 
which was intended to obviate the difficulty so common 
with sportsmen who have a powerful left eye, and to enable 
all to shoot with both eyes open. 

The theory on which this sight is based would take 
long to explain, but will be found fully portrayed in a book 
which the inventor is writing on the subject. The advan- 
tages of the sight are, however, obtained without compre- 
hending the theory, which is a somewhat difficult one to 
grasp at first. 

The sight itself consists of a strip of metal some three 
inches in length, which is attached to the fore-end of the rib 
in place of the ordinary bead-sight. The right side of 
this elongated sight, intended to attract the aiming eye, 
is blurred over, and a number of small indentations made 
in the same side for about half an inch from the end remote 
from the muzzle, a bright patch of platinum being also let 
into the right side, which unconsciously attracts the aiming 
eye. The other side of the sight is smooth and regular, 
and obviates any chance of the two eyes cross-focussing. 
The result is, that the bright bead and dark side contrasting 
invariably attract the right, aiming, eye, thereby causing 
it to direct the line of aim. 

Mr. Gilbert soon afterwards brought out and patented 
what is known as the " Shooting Corrector," a vast im- 
provement on the first invention, but having the same 
object, viz., to prevent the left eye from aligning the aim, 
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and at the same time enabling the shooter to keep both 
eyes open. 

The corrector is merely a small steel wing or shield, pro- 
jecting at right angles to the barrels. This wing entirely 
blocks out the left eye from viewing the sight ; but, at the 
same time, the two eyes can distinctly see the game, though 
only one directs the aim. The corrector is not at all un- 
sightly, and may be removed for packing the gun. 




Fic. 15.— The "Shooting Corrector." 

The above cut represents the shooting corrector as 
now made. This pattern is suitable for double or single 
sporting guns or rifles, including rook and other small 
rifles of any make or construction. 

The fixing method is very simple, and consists of a 
small socket easily affixed by two small screws to either 
the lock-plate or the action of the firearm. 

The inventor has also devised an attachable socket which 
clips firmly to the trigger-guard, and which the sportsman 
can himself fix or remove at pleasure without the least injury 
to the gun. This allows any one to give the corrector a 
trial previous to having the permanent socket attached. 

When first invented it was rather a clumsy affair and 
apt to slip about, which militated against its general adop- 
tion ; but it has now been brought to perfection, and is 
unable to move owing to the improved mode of fixing it 
on the gun, so that any amount of firing cannot loosen it. 

Every sportsman must at some time or other have 
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experienced unaccountable misses, and often wondered 
why, when he thought the gun to be *' dead on," the result 
of the shot has been a clean miss. This happens when 
shooting with both eyes open, and the left eye, being fre- 
quently stronger than the right, unconsciously directs the 
aim. It is, therefore, plain that sportsmen who have two 
eyes require something that will prevent the noii-aiming 
eye from directing the aim, and this want is fully supplied 
in Gilbert's shooting corrector. 

All who have practised shooting are aware what advan- 
tages are derived from firing with both eyes open, and 
although some very good trap shots prefer closing the left 
eye, still for game and snap shooting the two-eyed system 
has many advantages. 

To enumerate a few of them. With both eyes open 
one can " get on " much quicker, and the object fired at is 
never lost sight of as in one-eyed shootings when the bird 
cannot be seen if he gets below the line of fire. Again, 
one can shoot with far greater ease, confidence, and rapidity; 
and lastly, there is much less strain on the aiming eye if 
both are kept open, which therefore makes the corrector 
very beneficial for persons with weak sight. The whole 
theory and numerous advantages of the two-eyed system 
are to be found lucidly explained in Mr. Gilbert's book, 
which will shortly be published. 

Again, therefore, we cannot too highly eulogise the 
corrector, and should certainly recommend the reader to 
give it a trial, and, provided his gun fits him properly, 
we are sure that he will never have reason to regret it ; 
for, no matter whether a man be a good, bad, or indifferent 
shot, it is bound to improve his shooting more or less. 
The corrector is daily gaining popularity amongst sports- 
men, and the idea of adapting it for military purposes has 
been seriously mooted. 

Perhaps the reader may ask, "How is it, then, that Carver, 

E 
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Bogardus, and others make such splendid shooting without 
the use of this contrivance ? " Such men as these are 
exceptions to the rule, and are but few and far between. 
Naturally, if a man is constantly with a gun in his hands, 
firing some hundreds of shots a day, which is not un- 
common with professionals, it stands to reason that he 
will train his eyes to such an extent that after a time 
the aiming eye intuitively directs the gun. But, as we 
said, these are exceptions, not the rule, and there are few, 
very few, who will not be benefited by adopting the 
shooting corrector. We should not so strongly advocate 
this invention had we not used it for several years and 
fairly tested its efficacy. Men shooting from the left 
shoulder and aiming with the left eye would naturally have 
the corrector on the right barrel. 

MONOPEIAN SIGHTS. 

The Rev. E. Elmhurst, B.A., Rector of Shawell, Leices- 
tershire, has invented a new kind of sight for the benefit 
of sportsmen who have had the misfortune to lose one eye. 

The theory of these "Monopeian sights" is difficult to 
explain, but is described at some length in a pamphlet 
which the inventor has written on the subject, and which 
may be procured from J. Bottrill of Lutterworth. Many 
one-eyed sportsmen have advocated the sights, saying that 
they help their shooting immensely, and are a great im- 
provement on the usual cross-eyed guns, which are always 
somewhat clumsy to handle. Several London gunmakers 
understand the system, among others Messrs. Moore and 
Grey of Bond Street, and by applying to them all particulars 
may be gleaned. 

The sights consist of two gun-metal arms or brackets, 
which project horizontally about two inches from the right 
or left barrel, as the case may be. The largest of these is 
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attached to the barrel some twenty inches from the muzzle, 
the other is fixed at the muzzle itself. 

For one-eyed shooters it is a grand invention, and the 
Rev. E. Elmhurst has persistently declined to guard it by 
Letters Patent, saying that he did not wish to debar any 
gentleman the privilege of adopting the system without 
let or hindrance. The sights are, therefore, at the service 
of any one unfortunate enough to require them. By pro- 
curing a copy of the treatise entitled " The Monopeian 
Gun," the whole theory will be found explicitly described, 
and a gunmaker, by attending to the directions given 
therein, will be able with little difficulty to construct and 
affix the monopeian sights to any fowling-piece. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON GUNS IN GENERAL, 

Examination be/ore Purchase— Taking the Measurements of a Gun, 
etc. — Testing a New Weapon — Converting Guns—'^ Converters^ 
•^How to avoid Sore Fingers, Plugging Barrels, etc. — Machine- 
made Guns and Spurious Firearms — Second-hand Guns — 
Turner* s and Lincoln Jeffrie^ Light Guns — CombincUion Guns — 
Turner^ s Attachable Muzzle— 22 versus 28 bores— Collector!^ 
Guns— Electric Gun^ Air GunSy Rifles and Canes — Punt Guns — 
Recoil Toggle, Punts, etc, 

EXAMINATION BEFORE PURCHASE. 

Having now described the various kinds of guns adapted 
for English sport, and briefly defined their chief parts, a 
few words regarding shot guns in general, spurious guns, 
and what may be termed the eccentricities or idiosyncrasies 
of gunmaking will not be out of place. 

A man, on entering a gun-shop and handling several 
weapons, will generally be able to select one which he 
thinks suits him. It is a mistake, however, to believe 
that merely handling a gun for a few moments is a suffi- 
cient trial, for there are many important points to be 
attended to. 

Take, for example, a man who goes into a shop with 
the intention of buying a ready-made weapon, having 
previously decided upon the price he wishes to pay for it, 
the bore, breech-action, lock-mechanism, etc. Having 
found one which appears to please him, he should desire 
the maker to remove the fore-end, barrels, and locks, and 
strip the locks entirely before him, in order that he may 
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ascertain that all the parts work smoothly and regularly, 
and fit evenly into each other. Let him also take a sulphur 
cast of the chambers, and see that there are no rings left 
in the barrels or flaws in the stock. Likewise observe 
whether there are any gaps between the wood and metal, 
and notice that the holes which receive the legs of the 
extractor-pin are carefully drilled. 

When a gun is fired the strain should be placed evenly 
upon every bolt of the breech-action, and not all on one 
grip, which is a common defect in cheap and inferior guns. 
Such weapons as these very often have three or four grips, 
but only one of them is of any practical use, the rest are 
merely for show. 

From 6J to 7 lbs. is a good average weight for a double 
l2-bore; but if a man has not sufficient strength to carry 
6| lbs. in England without fatigue, he should try one of 
Turner's or Lincoln Jeffries' very light guns, described on 
page 81. 

The great advantage of light weapons is this. With a 
light gun one improves in shooting towards the end of the 
day, and does not feel fatigued ; whereas carrying 7 J or 
8 lbs. of metal for eight or nine hours at a stretch is very 
tiring, and after a time requires an effort on the part of the 
shooter to bring the gun to his shoulder, which, of course, 
is detrimental to brilliant shooting. It must, however, also 
be remembered that a gun may be too light, and this is 
why many object to Lincoln Jeffries' " Lightweight," which 
weighs but 4f lbs. Still it is far preferable to have a gun 
too light than one which is a burden to carry and transforms 
that which was intended to be a pleasant recreation into 
tedious labour. 

The best way to tell whether a gun is properly balanced 
is to tie a knot in a piece of strong twine and shut it in 
the breech. If, when suspended by this, the gun remains 
almost in a horizontal position, the barrels slanting very 
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slightly downwards towards the muzzle, its balance is 
perfect. 

It has already been stated that the main points to be 
attended to in a gun are safety, simplicity of mechanism, 
fit, durability, balance, and regular shooting; unless all 
these are contained the piece cannot be considered satis- 
factory. If a sportsman does not feel perfectly '^ at home *' 
with his weapon, he will never be able to shoot well, or to 
distinguish himself either at game or at the traps. 

A gun to be a good fit should come up to the shoulder 
intuitively, and require but a single glance along the rib to 
direct the aim. The whole butt ought to be in contact 
with the shoulder at the time of firing, not only the toe, 
as is the case when the weapon is a misfit. 

The sportsman, having so far assured himself that the 
gun is sound, that it fits him well, and is properly balanced, 
should proceed with the gunmaker to his range, most gun- 
makers have private ranges, and there get the gun plated, 
and its striking velocity tested by means of the force- 
gauge. He should next try a few shots with it at pigeons ; 
or clay pigeons will answer as well. 

These remarks, however, are only applicable when a 
man has a certain knowledge of firearms, and is able to 
interview his gunmaker himself. There is a common say- 
ing, and a very true one, to the efiect that " it requires as 
much care to fit a sportsman with a gun as it does to fit 
a dandy with a suit of clothes ; ** but the sportsman, unlike 
the dandy, should not be governed by fashion as to the 
lay of his weapon, and ought never to adopt a new inven- 
tion till he has given it a trial and is sure of its efficacy. 

'* Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside." 

Sportsmen living in the country and out of reach of 
town frequently cannot explain what sort of gun they 
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require. For the benefit of such 
we reproduce, by kind permission, < 
Mr. Greener's diagram and direc- 
tions for measuring a gun. 



TAKING THE MEASUREMENTS OF A 
GUN, ETC. 

Mr. Greener says: — "To take 
the measurements of a gun stock, 
and to ensure a similar gun being 
made, the following will be neces- 
sary the bend, length, and depth of 
butt :— 

" To take the bend proceed as 
follows : — Obtain a piece of wood 
or iron with a perfectly straight 
edge, sufficiently long to reach from 
the sight on the muzzle to the 
extremity of the butt ; lay this 
straight edge along the rib, bind 
it to the barrels, and measure the 
distance from A to heel, and from 
B to comb. This is the bend. 
The lengths required will be from 
the fore or right-hand trigger to 
the keel, centre, and loe respectively, 
and the depth from the heel to the 
toe. 

" The circumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string 
round it immediately behind the 
trigger-guard, and measuring the 
string. The usual hand is about 
5 in. in circumference for 12- fic. i6.-Di»gnim 
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bores, and the length from the face of the breech-action 
to the comb is about 7 in. 

" Gunmakers take all their measurements as shown in 
the accompanying diagram, the lengths being taken to the 
centre of the heel-plate, or extreme length, and not edge of 
it. The measurements given in this figure are in due pro- 
portion. A long stock can be held more firmly to the 
shoulder than a short one, and the shock of the recoil is 
thus lessened. 

"The technical mode of expressing the shooting of a 
gun is to give the number of pellets put into a 30-in. 
circle at forty yards' range, with ij-oz. shot for i2-bores, 
and the standard charge for other calibres. This will be 
understood by all English gunmakers without further 
particulars. 

'* In ordering a gun, the shooting may be expressed by 
stating left barrel 220, right barrel 160, more or less, as 
the person ordering may require, and state size of shot to 
be used." 

The measurements should be given to the ^^^th of an 
inch. It will also be necessary to mention the style of 
breech-action, lock-mechanism, and, if hammerless, safety- 
bolt required, as well as the metal for the barrels, whether 
it is to be Damascus or steel, and if the stock is to be plain 
or pistol-gripped. Other details, such as the bore, weight, 
length of barrels, fore-end fastener, engraving, etc., must 
also be sent, and it is well to mention the date on which 
the gun will be required. 

If the sportsman has not sufficient knowledge of firearms 
to decide upon any particular system, he had better go to 
a trustworthy gunmaker and place the matter in his hands, 
desiring him to build the gun on whatever principle he 
thinks best, and there will be no fear of the order not being 
properly attended to. The time required to build an ordi- 
nary sporting gun varies greatly. We have known guns 
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to be delivered within a fortnight of the day on which they 
were ordered, but these were exceptional cases. As a 
rule, from six to ten weeks is the time occupied, but 
about June, July, and August, just before the commence- 
ment of the season, gunmakers are generally very busy, 
and, therefore, orders for new guns should be given in 
good time. 

TESTING A NEW WEAPON. 

Upon receiving a new gun the sportsman should pro- 
ceed to test its pattern by firing a few shots with various 
loads at paper circles 30 in. in diameter, at forty yards' 
distance, to see that the gun distributes the pellets evenly 
over the targets and gives the pattern which was prescribed. 
The penetration may be ordered by Pettitt's paper pads, or 
straw-boards which fit into racks made for the same 
purpose answer very well. These racks may be procured 
from most gunmakers, and are very simple arrangements, 
especially suited for private trials. 

If a new gun is faulty in any way, or if the purchaser 
finds that it shoots too high, too low, too much to the right 
or left, he ought forthwith to return it to the maker, giving 
him all particulars regarding the defect, and in most cases 
he will be able to rectify it. 

CONVERTING GUNS. 

It is a bad plan to convert guns, whether it be from 
muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders, or from pin-fires to central- 
fires, and although in a few cases it is practicable, the 
majority of guns so converted are entirely ruined. 

Some men make the conversion of fowling-pieces their 
specialty, and therefore, if a sportsman really wishes to 
have his gun transformed, it is better that he should send 
it to one of those makers who have studied the matter 
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thoroughly. We have ourselves seen numbers of weapons 
burst at the breech after being changed from pin-fires to 
central-fires, owing to that part being weakened by the 
holes made to receive the extractor-pin. 

Hammer guns cannot be converted into hammerless 
weapons, as many people suppose, although several makers 
profess to do so, the entire system of each differing widely 
in formation. Altogether, therefore, it is far preferable to 
leave a gun as it is, instead of running the risk of spoiling 
a good old muzzle-loader or pin-fire by attempting to get 
it changed. 

** CONVERTERS." 

Some gunmakers have brought out what are termed 
" converters." They consist of steel tubes corresponding 
in length and diameter with the chambers, and are intended 
to transform central-fire guns into muzzle-loaders tempo- 
rarily. These converters fit into the chambers, and are 
very convenient in foreign parts where cartridge-cases 
cannot be procured. 

Appended are illustrations of solid steel converters, 
which do not need any further explanation. Guns in 
which converters are used should be fitted with pipes to 
receive the ramrod in , the same way as nuizzle-loaders. 
In England, of course, converters are not required. 



HOW TO AVOID SORE FINGERS, PLUGGING BARRELS, ETC. 

Many men suffer from a sore finger when shooting, 
which is very annoying and inimical to successful sport. 
India-rubber and leather finger- guards have been invented, 
and for the most part discarded as useless. In spite of all 
that may be urged to the contrary, we maintain that if the 
gun is held properly and the triggers pressed with the 
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extremity of the forefinger, as they should be, it is simply 
impossible to get sore fingers. Of course if a person 
chooses to pull the triggers with the second joint the recoil 
will cause the trigger-guard, or fore-trigger, as the case 
may be, to come in violent contact with the finger, bruising 



or cutting it considerably, but the shooter has no one to 
blame for this but himself. 

It is a well-known fact that a gun will invariably burst 
if fired when the barrels are choked with earth, snow, 
or obstructed in any way. Immersing the muzzles under 
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water or firing within a few inches of the ground will 
have the same effect. Persons should therefore be careful 
when firing blank cartridges down rabbit-holes, which is 
often done if a ferret lies up, to hold the gun at least six 
inches off the entrance. 

Accidents of this kind are fortunately not of very 
common occurrence, as no one in his proper senses would 
think of firing a gun with the barrels blocked; to do 
so knowingly would be simply "bombastic tomfoolery." 
It is incredible, nevertheless, what some volatile spirits 
will do. We have seen boys, nay, grown-up men who 
ought to know better, pointing loaded firearms at one 
another "in fun." Luckily, when a gun is accidentally 
fired with the barrels choked up it is usually the muzzle 
that suffers, so that the result is not often serious for the 
shooter. 

Sportsmen would do well not to attempt repairing 
fowling-pieces themselves unless they have thoroughly 
studied gunnery, and country dealers should never be 
trusted with a valuable weapon, as the chances are that 
they will injure, if not completely spoil it. Far better 
send it to an experienced maker who understands the 
business. 

Firing balls out of shot guns is a bad practice, unless 
the gun is especially built for ball and shot, and even then 
they will but rarely carry ball accurately over fifty or sixty 
yards. A shot gun to shoot both ball and shot at all 
satisfactorily should be bored on the " tulip " or " recess " 
principle, must have a powerful breech-action, and plenty 
of metal in the breech. With very light guns it should 
not be attempted. It is better to use black powder at all 
times with ball than any nitro-compounds. 
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MACHINE-MADE GUNS AND SPURIOUS FIREARMS. 

Machine-made guns are for the most part objectionable, 
and therefore better avoided by sportsmen. They possess 
many defects, arising probably from their wholesale manu- 
facture. Persons who have had any experience in guns 
and their construction can readily discover whether a 
weapon is hand-made or machine-made. Machine-made 
firearms are, as a rule, cumbersome, ill-balanced, and badly 
jointed. The barrels are generally of foreign make, and 
although at first a weapon of this kind may shoot tolerably 
well, after a short time it becomes shaky, the barrels show 
signs of pits or honey-comb, the locks begin to wear loose, 
and altogether the gun "goes off" its shooting. 

It stands to reason that a firm which supplies hundreds 
of guns a week, manufactured by mechanical process, 
cannot produce such genuine and reliable weapons as a 
gunmaker who takes six or eight weeks in having a fowl- 
ing-piece built by hand under his own supervision, and 
who employs separate workmen for each individual part. 

And now we cortie to a very important branch of gun- 
nery, the bugbear of sportsmen and of all respectable gun- 
makers, viz., the manufacture of spurious or counterfeit 
weapons. The lamentable catalogue of frightful gun acci- 
dents that will soon appear in the papers if the manufacture 
of these worthless weapons is not promptly checked is 
alarming to think of. Some time ago the Government 
disposed of a quantity of Snider and Martini rifle barrels, 
doubtless as waste iron and unfit for use. Numbers of 
these were almost immediately bought up; the rifling is 
drilled out, and in a short time they are advertised as 
sporting shot guns with steel barrels. 

They still retain the proof-marks originally stamped 
upon them, which deceive many persons, who, of course, 
being quite unsuspicious of the hoax, think that if the 
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gun is stamped with the regulation proof-marks it must 
necessarily be genuine, and therefore get swindled right 
and left, if indeed they do not pay dearer by suffering the 
loss of an eye or a limb. 

Another common practice is to take the rib off an old 
pair of genuine barrels by a celebrated maker, and to fix 
it on to a common pair of tubes, palming off the same as 
a gun by the maker whose name the rib bears. Some- 
times a man will procure several old barrels which have 
been thrown aside as worn out or " wasters," and after 
fitting them up in cheap style, advertise them as guns by 
the makers whose names are on the ribs. 

There are numbers of other equally fraudulent tricks 
practised by these unscrupulous individuals which it would 
take too long to enumerate. One often comes across a 
solitary gun, or perhaps a pair, suspended in the window 
of an ironmonger's shop, bearing something like the fol- 
lowing label : — " First-class sporting gun ; fine Damascus 
barrels, snap-action, rebounding locks, best walnut-wood 
stock. Price £4, 4s. od." * 

Enter the shop and handle such a gun ; it will be foimd 
clumsy and ill-balanced, having a general uncouth appear- 
ance, savouring much of the old military musket. Open 
the breech ; the chances are that the action is stiff and 
unpleasant to work, opening and closing with a kind of 
jerk. Remove the locks ; they are of plain iron, all but 
the springs, carelessly made and more carelessly put 
together, the various parts frequently jarring against each 
other, producing a harsh, grating sound, very unpleasant 
to the ear. The stock, also, upon minute investigation, is 
probably found to be cracked and warped in several places, 
the splits being filled with red lead, painted, and varnished 
over. 

* The above is the fac-simile of a label on a spurious gun now in possession 
of the author. 
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Lastly, fire a few shots from the gun and see what sort 
of plates it makes at forty and fifty yards ; also note the 
amount of recoil, which in these weapons is generally very 
excessive. We have met with many, far too many, spurious 
guns of this sort, and never yet found one that did not 
kick terribly and generally missed fire about once in every 
ten shots, especially with rebounding locks. Some of 
these guns make fairly good patterns at first, but it soon 
wears off, and the shooting becomes patchy and irregular. 
Very little experience will enable a man to distinguish 
between a genuine and a worthless article. Boys and 
juveniles who, as a rule, have little knowledge of fire- 
arms, and whose great object usually is to get a gun as 
cheap as possible, are the ones who generally suffer through 
buying these trashy weapons. 

That great authority on firearms of all kinds, " One who 
has fired some 20,000 trial shots at marks," has written 
much apropos of base weapons, and in one of his articles 
on the subject he says : — ''What a good thing it would be 
if every maker were compelled by Act of Parliament, under 
a heavy penalty, to place his own true name and address 
both on the action and on the barrels of every gun he 
turns out, with the addition of the year in which it was 
made ! The name should be not on the rib, as such rib 
might be transferred, but should be engraved on the 
barrels themselves. If thought unsightly, it could be placed 
underneath, so as to be covered by the fore-end." 

Had this excellent advice been acted upon long ago 
many accidents would have been avoided. Numbers of 
swindlers, who go in for selling counterfeit weapons as 
genuine articles, advertise them from private addresses, 
under all sorts of assumed names, which deceive many 
people, who think that they are making a good bargain in 
buying a new or second-hand gun, as the case may be, 
from a private gentleman. 
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Many dealers in inferior rubbish get the new guns 
straight from Birmingham, dub them with fictitious names, 
or the names of gunmakers' firms long extinct, and having 
made them appear second-hand, advertise in the papers 
" second-hand guns by popular makers." A list containing 
the names of almost every genuine gunmaker appeared in 
the first numbers of " Shooting," and is always useful to 
refer to. 

We strongly recommend those who contemplate pur- 
chasing a second-hand gun through an advertisement to 
get it on approval. Then let the would-be purchaser note 
the name and address of the maker on the rib and the 
number of the gun beneath the barrels. Send the number 
to the address, desiring the maker to give full particulars 
about the identical gun — which he can do by referring to his 
books, if the weapon is genuine ; and if everything turns 
out satisfactorily, well and good. 

Guns stamped merely with a name, or a name and 
London simply, should be avoided, for when a weapon is 
so marked there is invariably something wrong. A 
genuine maker always engraves his name and address in 
full on all his firearms, often both on the locks and rib. 



SECOND-HAND GUNS. 

There are several very good shops of second-hand guns 
in the vicinity of Charing Cross — Vaughan's and Whistler's, 
to wit — and at these two establishments we guarantee 
that no sportsman need ever be afraid of meeting with a 
counterfeit weapon. 

It must not be supposed, however, that a good second- 
hand gun can be bought for a song. There are many 
men who do not mind giving a large sum for a new gun, 
but who grudge paying £3 or £4 for a second-hand 
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gun. It should be borne in mind that weapons by first- 
class artisans are practically everlasting, and therefore £S, 
;£'io, or ;£'I2 are not at all out of the way for a second- 
hand shot gun by a good maker and in good condition. 
Sometimes excellent second-hand guns may be picked up 
at sales for a mere trifle, but such bargains are not often 
met with. 

In conclusion, we caution the reader always to be on 
his guard against deceptions, and never to purchase an 
advertised second-hand firearm, be it a shot gun, rifle, or 
pistol, without giving it a trial, and, if possible, ascertaining 
its exact origin. 

turner's and LINCOLN JEFFRIES* LIGHT GUNS. 

Now for a passing word on Messrs. Turner's and 
Lincoln Jeffries' very light i2-bores. 

Turner's "Featherweight" gun — a i2-bore of full strength, 
weighing under 6 lbs. — is certainly the sine qud non for a 
man who is unable to carry weight, and for boys whose 
muscles are not fully developed. About its safety, there 
can be no denying that it will stand the ordinary 12-bore 
charge of 3 drms. of black powder and i\ oz. of shot with- 
out giving any unpleasant recoil, and heavier loads may 
be used if necessary. The barrels are 28 inches in length, 
and the stock is considerably lightened by the wood being 
cut away on either side of it. The gun is made with or 
without hammers, and has back-action locks, which are of 
less importance in a gun of this description not intended 
for very rough usage. 

Whether these weapons would stand much wear and 
tear is hard to say, but they certainly appear quite as 
strong, or stronger, than many 12-bores weighing 6J and 
7 lbs., and with regard to balance they could not be better. 
The weight is everywhere reduced by the subordinate parts 

F 
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being made on a smaller scale, which tends to improve 
the general appearance of the gun, and at the same time 
answers quite as well for all practical purposes. 

Lincoln JeflFries' "Lightweight" i2-bore is another 
example of what guns can be reduced to. To our mind 
this weapon is too light for ordinary individuals. What is 
the object of having a gun which weighs but 4f lbs., unless, 
expressly intended for snipe and woodcock shooting, when 
weight should always be reduced as much as possible? 
Surely 5 J or 6 lbs. are light enough in all conscience for 
game shooting. 

Nevertheless, no one can deprecate the gun ; on the 
contrary, great credit is due to the inventor for producing 
such a light, and at the same time such an effective, weapon. 
As far as its safety is concerned, it is as safe as any 12- 
bore ever built, being constructed on the same lines as 
Turner's " Featherweight," everything being made smaller, 
but instead of reducing the butt outside, it is drilled away 
from within, which brings about the same result. It has 
bar-action locks and a top-lever snap-action, closing with 
a treble bite. Its exact weight is as follows : — Barrels (24 
inches long), 2.7f ; fore-end, 0.2f ; butt, 2.2 ; total, 4 lbs., 
121 oz. The balance of the gun is excellent. Heavy 
charges may be fired from it by using a heel-pad, but^ of 
course, either weight or some soft substance is indispens- 
able to absorb the recoil. 

For snipe and woodcock or for rabbit shooting, when a 
piece can scarcely be too light, this is certainly the gun to 
have — provided, of course, that it will not be subjected 
to rough usage. If this is to be the case the gun recom- 
mended on page 12 for woodcock and snipe shooting 
will be found more serviceable, but for ordinary game shoot- 
ing or for all-round work a weapon with greater bulk is 
preferable. 

The " Lightweight " is par excellence the shot gun for 
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ladies who are fond of shooting practice ; and very elderly 
sportsmen or invalids will find it a great boon. Smaller 
bores built in the same manner are made proportionately 
light. 



COMBINATION GUNS. 

Various kinds of combination guns have been devised 
within the last few years, but have not met with much 
success in England. Weapons with one barrel for shot 
and the other rifled are generally cumbersome affairs, 
shooting both shot and ball indifferently. They are some- 
times used abroad, but the three-barrelled gun and rifle 
IS more commonly employed, and is vastly superior to the 
double-barrelled combination. 

Several London makers build these guns to order, 
notably Messrs. Bland & Lancaster. The accompanying 
engraving (see Fig. 19) represents one of Bland's three- 
barrelled guns. The shot barrels of this weapon are 
l6-gauge, the rifle barrel placed below is a .300- bore. The 
action is top lever with rebounding locks ; the barrels are 
28 inches long, and are tested at 40 yards, the rifle barrel 
being sighted up to 100 yards. Fig. 20 shows the trigger- 
guard, to which are attached the cocking-lever, hammer, 
and trigger of the rifle barrel. The cocking is effected by 
pressing forward the lever in the bow of the guard, so 
as to set the hammer or striker as required for safety or 
full-cock. The total weight of the piece is but 8 lbs. ; it 
works freely in every part, balances nicely, and is easily 
manipulated. 

Guns of this description may be built of various calibres ; 
one fitted with 12-bore shot barrels and a .5CX) " Express" 
rifle barrel makes a very powerful weapon, but is propor- 
tionately heavy. Such a piece built by Lancaster weighs 
slightly over 10^ lbs. 
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Guns constructed with two pairs of barrels, one pair 
cylinder and the other choked, are convenient ; but usually 
the balance with each pair is not even. 




turner's attachable muzzle. 

Mr. Turner, of Brook Street, some years ago invented 
and patented an attachable muzzle, whereby a cylinder gun 
may be instantly converted into a choke. Figs. 21 and 23 
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represent the attachable muzzle and a portion of the barrels 
showing the lump forming part of the under rib, into which 
the screw of the muzzle works. When the muzzle is 
attached it is secured by the small screw working into 
the top rib, which is shown Fig. 22. 

We gave one of these guns, which had already been 
used with an attachable muzzle for over a year, an 
exhaustive trial, and certainly it acted very well. After 
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firing over lOOO shots the muzzle was as firm as when 
new. 

If this device were better known it would become 
popular with men who are going abroad, or who do 
not care about loading their own cartridges or chang- 
ing the standard charge of powder and shot. The 
muzzle, weighing but 2 oz., may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and being tested and stamped with the 
proof-mark, there is no chance of any accident arising 
from its use. 
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12 VERSUS 28 BORES. 

There have been great discussions going on for some 
time in many sporting journals concerning the advisability 
of adopting 24 and 28 bore guns for shooting in general. 

If these popguns, we do not employ the term disparag- 
ingly, ever do come into fashion, which we greatly ques- 
tion, sportsmen will have to improve in their shooting; 
for a man who can make sure of eight brace out of a score 
of shots with a 12-gauge would probably be unable to kill 
half that number with a 28-bore. 

A sportsman shooting with a 20-bore, although but a 
very moderate shot, can generally manage to secure his 
share of birds ; but when it comes to 24 and 28 calibres, 
most men, unless first-rate shots, would be entirely non- 
plussed. Again, near the end of the season, when birds 
get wild, where would a man be with a 28 ? Very much 
*'out of it," we should say; for although 28-bores can 
be, and have been, made superior in pattern and penetra- 
tion to i2-bore cylinders, they will never be able to com- 
pete with the choke-bored twelves at present so much in 
vogue. Lightness used to be a great point in their favour, 
but now that i2-gauges may be built weighing but 4 or 5 
lbs., no one would procure a very small bore on account 
of its trivial weight. 

These miniature weapons make good patterns at forty, 
fifty, and even sixty yards, but at long ranges they lack pene- 
tration. Ford's well-known " Eclipse " 28-bore is perhaps 
the best extant, and he backs it against any cylinder 
12-gauge in the world. ''One who has fired," etc., and 
Greener also strongly advocate 28-bores. For boys learning 
to shoot nothing better could be had, but for all-round 
shooting a 12-gauge is pre-eminently the gun to use. Of 
course, if a man chooses to adopt a 24 or even a 28 bore 
gun no one will oppose him ; and although we personally 
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prefer small-bores, we certainly think that a 20-gauge will 
be found small enough to suit even the most fastidious. 
Ladies who take to shooting will find Lincoln Jefifries' 
"Lightweight" 16 or 20 bores far more serviceable than 
any of these popguns, or, as they are irreverently termed 
by some, "squirts." 

Twenty-eight bore guns have, however, one advantage 
which must not be overlooked; that is, the trifling cost 
of their ammunition. If a 28 gauge were chambered for 
Kynoch's " Perfect " brass cases, and each of these cases 
were to be reloaded sixteen or seventeen times, the charge 
being but i^ or 2 drms. of powder and |- oz. of shot, the 
price of supplying such a weapon with ammunition may 
well be imagined. For this reason they are handy to have 
in New Zealand to keep down the plague of rabbits which 
infests that country. 

It will, therefore, be seen that 28-calibres have their 
good points, like everything else ; but we do not recommend 
or deprecate them, not having given them an exhaustive 
trial, and, moreover, most sportsmen are quite content to 
keep to the old 12-bore. 

We have seen men out shooting who boasted .about 
using nothing but 28-gauges all through the season, and, 
to do them credit, they shot exceedingly well with their 
little guns, often bagging more, when birds lay well, 
than their companions who employed wider bores. But 
when the game grew wild, and long snap shots had to be 
taken at sixty or seventy yards, then they retired crest- 
fallen, and even men armed with 20bores felt that they 
could not keep up with the rest. 

Therefore the outcome of the whole discussion seems 
to be, that during the beginning of the season a 28-gauge 
in the hands of an expert is an efficient weapon, but that 
later on a more powerful piece is requisite. 
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COLLECTORS GUNS. 

These are another eccentricity in firearms, and are made 
in various ways. If a man requires a collector's gun for 
naturalistic purposes, the best thing he can do is to see 
or write to his gunmaker and tell him exactly what sort of 
pattern he wants from the piece, its weight, etc., and then 
leave the rest in the maker's hands. Three-barrelled col- 
lectors' guns are capital weapons, and very handy. If 
required for use in England, a i2-bore is best, with one 
barrel choked and the other cylinder, and instead of having 
a rifle beneath, substitute a small-bore shot barrel about 
.44-gauge. Abroad, where large game may be met with, 
one barrel should be rifled, the same as Bland's gun. 

Walking-stick guns are next to useless, being, as a rule, 
heavy and badly balanced for walking-sticks, and unsuit- 
able for shooting purposes, making patchy patterns and 
having insufficient penetration. It is also difficult to aim 
correctly with them, owing to the malformation of the 
handle. Others are constructed with an attachable skeleton 
stock, which is unpleasant to manipulate and awkward to 
carry. 

ELECTRIC GUN, AIR GUNS, RIFLES, AND CANES. 

* 

The idea of building an electric gun was mooted several 
years ago, but the plan has never been brought into prac- 
tical use. The system, supposed to have been invented 
by a French Baron, is to be found fully explained in " The 
Gun." and will serve as a landmark for future mechanics. 

Not many years back air guns and air canes were " all 
the rage." Almost every one procured an air gun or rifle 
of some sort or description, and utilised it either for target 
practice or to shoot cats with, the latter being the favourite 
" sport I " That fashion, however, like every other, has 
had its day, and now air guns are looked upon more as 
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curiosities, although they are still occasionally used for 
rook shooting, as they do not scare the birds so much as 
the crack of a rifle. They are also patronised by poachers. 

There are several kinds of air guns, some being made 
in the form of ordinary shoulder guns, others shaped like 
walking-sticks. Sufficient air can be pumped into these 
weapons to keep them supplied for eighteen or twenty 
shots, the first eight or ten shots being extremely powerful. 
Guns are more convenient than canes, and are made single 
and double-barrelled, muzzle and breech loading, and fre- 
quently one barrel is bored for shot, the other for ball. 
Some air canes will carry a small bullet up to icx^ and 150 
yards with great accuracy and a fairly flat trajectory. 
Breech-loaders are the safest; muzzle-loaders are apt to 
go off when ramming down the bullet. 

Air guns shoot very feebly with small shot, and make 
poor patterns even at twenty-five and thirty yards. Few 
people buy them now-a-days, and they have consequently 
diminished in value. The necessity of pumping in air 
after every twenty shots or so, and the guns frequently 
getting deranged, caused them to become unpopular. 

About this time, too, the American patent air rifles and 
pistols were introduced into England, but are only fit for 
indoor practice. They are actuated by a spiral spring, 
which is covered at one end by a metal cap and com- 
pressed in an air-tight cylinder, being there held in position 
by the trigger. As soon as the trigger releases the spring, 
the air confined in the cylinder is driven through a small 
aperture into the barrel with sufficient force to propel a 
slug or dart to some distance. The '* Gem " and " Quack- 
enbush " are two of the strongest American air rifles made, 
but air at the best is but a poor substitute for powder. 

They are "warranted to kill at forty yards." What 
they would kill at that distance is hard to say ; a sparrow 
perhaps, but certainly not a rabbit ; for we have frequently 
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shot at rabbits with them, heard, and in some instances 
seen, the slugs strike, while "bunny" would merely scut 
away as though he rather enjoyed it than otherwise. As 
far as our limited experience goes, neither " Gem " nor 
" Quackenbush " can be relied upon for accurate shooting 
above thirty yards ; after that they require to be elevated 
more or less, and having no leaf-sights, the shooter must 
judge for himself. 



PUNT GUNS. 

Harpoon guns, being only utilised for whaling and such- 
like purposes, are not included in the regular category of 
sporting arms, and will, therefore, not be described. 

There are various kinds of wild-fowling punt guns now 
manufactured, especially intended for the use of sportsmen. 
In Colonel Hawker's time breech-loaders were not thought 
of, much less breech-loading punt guns, and therefore the 
several books which he has written on this, his favourite 
sport, treat solely of muzzle-loaders. There can be no 
doubt that a hammerless punt gun is in every way superior 
to one with external hammers, owing to the locks being 
completely preserved from wet and damp, and consequently 
free from rust. The locks of hammerless guns are like- 
wise protected from blows and rough usage, which punt 
guns in particular are frequently subjected to. The omi- 
nous click when cocking the hammers, which has been the 
cause of disappointing many a fowler, is also avoided, and 
these three advantages, added to many more, tend to bring 
hammerless punt guns into general favour. 

In all cases brass shells are to be recommended for this 
branch of sport, being less liable to absorb moisture or to 
stick in the barrel than the common paper cases. It must 
be remembered that the wild-fowler has to be out in every 
kind of weather, and consequently should have everything as 
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waterproof as possible. The bore of punt guns is usually 
from I to 2 inches in diameter, and the single-barrelled 
ones vary in weight from 30 to 150 lbs. 

A passing word on some of the most striking breech- 
loading wild-fowl punt guns now in use. Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey, Bart., has recently invented a double breech- 
loading hammerless punt gun, intended for use abroad, 
where fowl are more plentiful than on our British coasts. 
The following details about this gun, given by Messrs. 
Holland & Holland of Bond Street, may be of interest to 
the reader : — 

" Bore 1} in., weight 230 Ibs.^ length 9 ft ; both barrels choke- 
bored. The recoil is taken up by a very neat recoil apparatus, 
and by a strong loop fixed to tlie barrels for taking a rope breech- 
ing. The gun (with the exception of the screw breech extractor 
blocks) was made to the designs and drawings of Sir R. Payne 
Gallwey, Bart., small improvements being added as they suggested 
themselves to the makers, Messrs. Holland & Holland, during 
construction. 

"The mechanism of the lockwork is novel and extremely 
ngenious. With one trigger only the right barrel may be fired with- 
out the left, or the left alone, or one fired after the other, or both 
practically together. The stock, which simply holds the lockwork, 
is attached by a hinge at the bottom of the barrels, and when 
closed is £^tened in its position by a half-screw bolt. 

"The barrels are connected by upper and lower ribs in the 
ordinary way, and all the exposed parts are nickel-plated and left 
dull. Screw breech extractors were invented for this gun by 
Messrs. Holland & Holland, and patented by them. They are 
exceptionally strong and very simple. The novelty is in a 
revolving head, which enables the screw-breech to be unturned, 
and at the same time the cartridge is extracted without turning it 
round, thus preventing the tearing off of the head. The extractors 
work so easily that they may be turned with the finger and thumb 
only, even after firing the gun." 

A very effective safety-bolt completes the gun. This 
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weapon is doubt- 
less excellent for 
foreign parts 
where ducks are 
found in immense 
quantities ; but in 
England, where 
the number of 
fowl is limited, 
something smaller 
— such as a single- 
barrelled i-inch 
bore — is suffi- 
cient. 

The accom- 
panying cuts are 
illustrations of the 
Greener wedge- 
fast and Greener- 
Field punt guns, 
the latter fitted . 
with "Wild-fow- 
ler's" india-rubber 
recoil- breeching. 

As will be seen 
in the diagrams, 
both these guns 
are built without 
fore- ends, which 
makes a sensible 
difference in the 
weight of a punt 
gun. TheGreencr 
wedge- fast has a 
substantial top 
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connection firmly bind- 
ing the barrels to the 
breech, and bolting by 
means of a small handle 
on the right of the 
breech-action. A re- 
presents this screw- 
bolt. The gun has a 
back-action lock, which 
is cocked by depressing 
a side iever in the lock- 
plate. A stout Manilla 
rope passing through 
an eye below the bar- 
rel, and attached to the 
forepart of the punt, 
eSectually deadens the 
recoil. This kind of re- 
coil check is commonly 
known as the Manilla 
breeching. Greener's 
treble- wedge-fast punt 
gun is perhaps the best 
hammerless weapon for 
wild-fowl shooting ex- 
tant, and one largely 
used by amateur wild- 
fowlers. 

The " Field " punt 
gun is also much in fa- 
vour with modem sports- 
men, each of these guns 
shooting very hard and 
regularly, and neither of 
them exceeding lOo lbs. 
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weight. A single punt gun is more convenient than a 
double-barrelled piece, being easier to work, and not re- 
quiring such a large punt — a thing always to be avoided 
as much as possible. 

Hammer punt guns are still much in vogue, and will 
probably not be abandoned for many years to, come. 

Of the multifarious hammer punt guns used through- 
out the United Kingdom, Messrs. J. & W. ToUey's 
" Handy " gun is one of the lightest and neatest now 
made. The appended sketch clearly shows the style of 
gun, which embraces all the merits claimed for it by the 
makers. 

" I shows lever of extractor (see also Fig. 26) ; 2 shows handle 
attached to breech block; 3, breech block containing striker 
(calculated to sustain a strain of 80 tons) ; 4, hammer, which is 
raised to full-cock by the ring. 

"Handiness. — ^The weight is about 35 lbs., as against 80 to 
100 in the ordinary punt guns; a boy can carry it on his 
shoulder for miles in removing it from one shooting to another. 

" Strength. — The absence of a hinge or falling-stock gives it 
greater stability, while the form and arrangement of the breech- 
action are massive — ^very noticeable in so light a gun. The 
amount of friction in this action is reduced to a minimum. 

" Simplicity. — No gun could have fewer parts in its action ; 
there is simply one stout cross-bar, which contains the striker : 
this is the whole of the breech-action. To load : pull out the 
breech cross-bar by the handle on the side — ^when the cartridge- 
chamber is exposed ready to receive the cartridge — insert the 
cartridge, push the cross-bar back into its place, and the gun is 
ready for firing. The empty cartridge-cases are extracted quite 
clear of the gun. In this action there are no delicate bars or 
rods to get deranged. 

" Shooting. — This gun is the first punt gun that has received 
in its boring the same delicate treatment as a shoulder gun. 
Hitherto punt guns have been very roughly turned out as respects 
the bore of the barrel ; consequently the performance was poor 
as compared with shoulder guns, taking into consideration the 
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resources in the gun, its weight, bore, length, and charge. The 
makers have now remedied this by giving to the barrel the same 
boring as in their long-range shoulder guns. The result is, that 
with this gun one gets vastly improved shooting, and a much 
smaller, handier, and less expensive gun will do the work for 
which punters have been in the habit of using the usual large 
and heavy guns. 

"Specification. — Weight 35 lbs., bore ig\ in., length of 
barrel 5 feet ; recoil apparatus extra." 

The makers also build larger-bore guns on the same 
principle. It may be well to mention that at 100 yards, 
with 20 drms. of powder and 8 oz. of shot, 364 " B.B." 
pellets have been put into a target 12 feet by 8 with 
one of these I ^V gauge "Handy" punt guns, which speaks 
volumes for their shooting powers. Such a pattern as 
that is practically equal to the performance of a 2-inch 
bore gun. 

Next to the Greener " Wedge-fast," the ToUey " Handy " 
punt gun is unquestionably one of the best weapons for 
wild fowl yet devised. Many other punt guns are manu- 
factured, each possessing some good quality, but those just 
described are among the foremost and best. 

A few comments are needful on M. Pieper*s mitrailleuse 
punt gun. This consists of a single solid steel cylinder, thirty 
inches long, out of which are drilled seven 12-bore barrels, 
somewhat in the same manner as the chambers of a re- 
volver. The barrels, as well as being choked, are grooved 
longitudinally throughout their entire length. The gun 
is cocked automatically when the breech lever is worked, 
and it is said to shoot very hard and give but little recoil; 
but, never having tried one, we cannot give an opinion. 
When fitted on a punt from a distance it much resembles 
a small cannon. 

Cripple-stoppers, or light 12-bores, with one barrel 
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cylinder and the other full-choked, are also carried by 
wild-fowlers to despatch wounded birds. 



RECOIL-TOGGLE, PUNTS, ETC. 

Recoil-toggle or breeching forms an important item of 
the fowler's paraphernalia, and has been vastly improved 
lately. The Manilla breeching has already been described ; 
Greener's recoil-toggle, "Wild-fowler's" india-rubber recoil- 
breeching, and Colonel Hawker's coil spring arrangement 
are among the simplest recoil-checks known, and may be 
confidently recommended. 

Persons whose favourite sport is punt shooting should 
peruse " Wild-fowler's " excellent work, entitled " Modern 
Wild-fowling." It is humorously written, full of useful in- 
formation in connection with wild-fowling, and in it almost 
every variety of wild-fowl shooting, punt guns, and punters' 
requisites are accurately and pleasantly described. Colonel 
Hawker's books, although practical, have not so much 
interest for modern sportsmen, treating solely of muzzle- 
loading guns. 

Both small yachts and punts are employed for wild-fowl 
shooting, the latter being more generally used. Punts are 
built single and double handed ; that is, to hold one or two 
persons. Electric punts for duck shooting are also built, 
and can travel at the rate of three or four knots an hour, 
carrying a large gun weighing some 3 cwt. We sincerely 
hope that these punts will never come into general use 
for wild-fowling in this country, for if so, good-bye to the 
fowl. 

"Who is at present considered the gunmaker?" is a 
question very commonly asked. To answer it off-hand 
would be no easy task, for there are so many first-class 
men in and about London, Birmingham, and other large 
towna Many of them have already been mentioned ; but 

G 
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most makers have some particular branch of gunnery, such 
as h'ght guns, punt guns, rifles, or combination weapons, 
in the manufacture of which they excel ; and it is, therefore, 
always better, if possible, to go for any gun out of the 
common to a man whose forte is the construction of that 
particular arm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

POWDER, SHOT, AND CARTRIDGES. 

Black Gunpowder and Nitro- compounds — Shot — Cartridge-Cases — 
Wadding — Loading Cartridges — Cartridge- loading Machines — 
Standard Charges of Powder and Shot for .360, .410, 28, 24, 20, 
18, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, ami 4 Gauge Shoulder Guns^Standard 
Charges of Powder and Shot for 1 J, ij, ij, and 1} iiuh Bore Punt 
Guns — Loads for TolUys ^^ Handy '^ Punt Gun — Locuiing 28- 
Bores and ^PetfecV^ Cases — Pattern and Penetration — Shrapnell 
Shells — Shot Concentrators and Wire Cartridges — Testing RecoiL 

BLACK GUNPOWDER AND NITRO-COMPOUNDS. 

No matter how good a shot a man may be, he cannot 
be said to have mastered the mere elements of shooting 
until he thoroughly understands how to load his piece, and 
his gun, notwithstanding its clever mechanism, is but a toy 
in his hands. 

The whole theory of loading shot guns is a long and 
very intricate one, and we shall therefore endeavour to 
epitomise it as much as possible. The origin and manu- 
facture of gunpowder and explosives, including dynamite, 
gun-cotton, glyoxiline, mataziette, litho-fracteur, sexa-fra- 
gine, and many others are fully described and explained 
in several large works on guns and explosives, but it is 
not requisite that we should here go to any extent into 
details of this sort. 

Every one is aware that black gunpowder is composed 
of sulphur, charcoal, and nitre, the exact proportions of 
each differing at the various mills where it is manufactured. 
Among the numerous kinds of black powders now in use 
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may be mentioned Curtis & Harvey's ; Pigou, Wilkes, & 
Laurence's ; Hall's ; and the " Diana " gunpowder. Of 
these, as far as our limited experience goes, Curtis & 
Harvey's and Hall's are pre-eminently superior to either of 
the others, making hard and regular shooting, and giving 
little or no recoil. All black powders have, however, 
one great drawback ; that is, the quantity of smoke which 
they emit. Often on dull and misty days the cloud created 
by these powders entirely obviates any chance of putting 
in a left barrel, and for this reason the nitro- compounds 
recently introduced are fast superseding black gunpowder. 

" E. C." and Schultze powder may now be said to have 
attained perfection. They give scarcely any recoil, make 
very little smoke, and are therefore especially convenient to 
shoot in the right barrel. Of the two, " E. C." is to be 
recommended, on account of its increased pattern and 
velocity, as will be seen in the subjoined trials of black, 
Schultze, and "E. C." powders made by Mr. Lancaster 
and Mr. Leeson. Other trials of these new explosives also 
prove that " E. C." is superior to Schultze, and that better 
results are obtained with either of these compounds than 
black powder. 

Trials of Blackj Schultze, and " E. C" Powder, made by 

Mr, Charles Lancaster, 

The trials were carried out in the order given : — 
First, "E. C. ;" second. Black; third, Schultze, 1884 
issue; and, lastly, the new issue of Schultze, 1885. The 
gun cleaned after each series ; Eley's cases and wads used 
throughout; each charge carefully weighed, and the pellets 
counted, 240 to the ounce, ue., 270 to the ij oz. 

Trial of gun with " Field " force-gauge, carried out by 
C. Lancaster on 4th March 1885; No. of gun, 4,733; 
maker, C. Lancaster; bore, length, and weight, 12 c.f., 
28-in. barrels, 6 lbs. 2 oz. (modified choke). 
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I. — Charge :— Powder (quantity and kind), 42 grs. "E.C.;" 
shot (quantity and size), I J oz. "medium game," 240 to the 
ounce ; description of wads and cartridge-cases, Eley's red. 
— Right barrel only. 



Pattern. 




Pbllbt Force. 




Pellets in jo-inch 


Pellets on zo-inch 


Force Ounces on 


Force Ounces » 


Circle. 


Plate. 


Gauge. 


Pellet. 


211 


35 


95 


2.71 


189 


30 


82 


2.73 


213 


62 


205 


3-31 


173 


28 


78 


2.79 


198 


50 


150 


3.00 


181 


32 


80 


2.50 


182 


25 


71 


2.84 


192 


34 


90 


2.65 


186 


27 


74 


2.74 


203 


54 

• • • 


160 

• • k 


2.96 


Total 1928 


28.23 



Average, 192 

Pattern, 192 ; Force, 2.82 ; Figure of merit, 474. 



2.82 



II. — Charge : — Powder (quantity and kind), 3 drms., 
Curtis & Harvey's No. 6 ; shot, same as before ; descrip- 
tion of wads and cartridge-cases, Eley's green. — Right 
barrel only. 



Pattern. 




Pellet Force. 




Pellets in 30-inch 
Circle. 


Pellets on lo-inch 


Force Ounces on 


Force Ounces per 


Plate. 


Gauge. 


PeUet. 


189 


40 


100 


2.50 


206 


48 


136 


2.83 


194 


52 


135 


2.60 


197 


49 


140 


2.86 


'It 


26 


60 


2.31 


188 


35 


90 


2.57 


192 


38 


96 


2.56 


196 


43 


115 


2.68 


191 


46 


115 


2.50 


184 


33 

• • • 


86 

... 


2.61 


Total 1893 


26.02 



Average, 189 

Pattern, 189; Force, 2.60 ; Figure of merit, 449. 



2.bo 



1 
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III. — Powder (quantity and kind), 42 grs. Schultze, 
1884; shot, same as before; description of wads and 
cartridge-cases, Eley's salmon cases. — Right barrel only. 



Pattern. 




Pellet Force. 










^ 


Pellets in 30-inch 
Circie. 


Pellets on xo-inch 


Force Ounces on 


Force Ounces per 


Plate. 


Gauge. 


Pellet 


200 


40 


105 


2.63 


210 


52 


135 


2.60 


'74 


35 


86 


2.46 


162 


24 


55 


2.29 


203 


44 


126 


2.86 


186 


36 


95 


2.64 


189 


38 


94 


2.47 


192 


39 


104 


2.67 


209 


53 


135 


2.55 


172 


26 

• • • 


64 

• ■ • 


2.46 


Total 1897 


25.63 



Average, 189 

Pattern, 189; Force, 2.56; Figure of merit, 445. 



2.56 



IV. — Powder (quantity and kind), 42 grs. Schultze, 
1885; shot, same as before; description of wads and 
cartridge-cases, Eley's salmon cases. — Right barrel only. 



Pattern. 




Pellet Force. 




Pellets in 30-inch 


Pellets on lo-inch 


Force Ounces on 


Furce Ounces per 


Circle. 


Plate. 


Gauge. 


Pellet. 


202 


56 


133 


2.38 


193 


44 


III 


2.52 


142 


19 


40 


2.II 


168 


35 


79 


2.26 


179 


20 


54 


2.70 


190 


38 


90 


2.37 


199 


5» 


125 


2.45 


151 


18 


37 


2.06 


189 


46 


102 


2.21 


194 


48 

• • • 


"3 

• ■ • 


2.35 


Total 1807 


23.41 



Average, 180 

Pattern, 180 ; Force, 2.34 ; Figure of merit, 414. 



2.34 
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This trial clearly demonstrates that " E. C." gives the 
best results, and a great increase of the new issue of 
Schultze would be necessary to bring it up to the standard 
of their issue 1884. 

The following trials of Schultze and " E. C." were con- 
ducted by Mr. W. Leeson, of Ashford, Kent. 

Twelve-bore gun (choked) shot with 38 grs. of Schultze 
powder (old issue) and i^ oz. of No. 6 chilled shot, 
weighed charges. Distance, forty yards. 

Force. Pattern. 

2.20 191 

2.29 222 

2.23 183 
2.08 184 
2.15 205 

2.24 222 

Average force per pellet, 219.S3. 
Average pattern, 201. 16. 

The same gun as above, shot with 38 grs. of " E. C." 
powder and I J oz. of No. 6 chilled shot, weighed charges. 
Distance, forty yards. 



Kinch. 


Gauge. 


40 


88 


59 


135 


43 


96 


36 


75 


47 


lOI 


42 


94 



>-inch. 


Gauge. 


Force. 


Patter 


7? 


170 


2.43 


240 


68 


168 


2.47 


237 


59 


144 


2.44 


235 


47 


110 


2.34 


216 


66 


158 


2.39 


241 


56 


130 


2.32 


236 



Average force per pellet, 239.83. 
Average pattern, 234.25. 

The charges of powder used were smaller than usual, 
but the weather at the time of the trial was excessively 
hot, and therefore the charges would have been sufficient. 
From these figures it will be seen that " E. C." gives 
both higher pattern and penetration than Schultze, but 
by increasing the powder charges of each to 42 grs. the 
Schultze gave a higher penetration. This trial was carried 
out in 1884. 
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The next trials made by Mr. Leeson were in 1885, with 
" E. C." and the new Schultze powder. These were con- 
ducted at an open range, distance forty yards, at a 30-inch 
plate, with the force-gauge in the centre (not a selected 
circle), and a 12-bore gun with 30inch barrels, weighing 
6 J lbs., and 2|-inch paper cases were used : — 

'* E. C." powder, 42 grs., weighed, i J oz. of No. 6 
chilled shot (270 pellets to the ounce), counted. 



z<MOch Plate. 


Force per Pellet. 


Patten 


60 


2.37 


217 


5! 


2.27 


246 


48 


240 


238 


55 


2.40 


230 


^ 


2.32 


228 


67 


2.49 


237 



Average pattern, 232.66. 
Average penetration, 237.5a 

Schultze powder (new issue), same charge as above. 



lo-inch Plate. 


Force per Pellet, 




Patten 


63 


2w^I 




210 


66 


2.27 




228 


65 


2.46 




234 


57 


2.37 




217 


56 


2.32 




236 


64 


2.37 




214 




Average pattern, 223. 


16. 






Average penetration, 


236.66. 





From these trials it will be observed that there is but a 
slight diflFerence in penetration between the two powders, 
but the pattern of " E. C." is both higher and more regular 
than that of Schultze. On the wholei therefore, " E. C." 
powder is to be preferred, and is used by many members of 
the Hurlingham and Gun clubs. 

A very simple way to test whether Schultze powder is of 
the old issue, or whether it is the new waterproof powder 
of 1885, is as follows : — Sprinkle some of the powder on 
the surface of water, then shake it about; if of the old 
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issues it will absorb the water and immediately sink, but if 
of the new issue the grains will float unaffected by the water 
indefinitely. This test is recommended by the Schultze 
Powder Company, and is a very safe one. 

There are other powders besides those already men- 
tioned, which would take too long to describe, notably 
Curtis & Harvey's brown prismatic gunpowder, Dittmar, 
Coopal'Sy and many more. Indeed, it is almost impossible 
to keep up with the multifarious kinds of explosives that 
are continually being invented. We certainly have no 
hesitation in recommending sportsmen, pigeon shooters, 
and others to use " E. C." powder in both barrels for every 
kind of shooting ; but, as previously stated, nitro-compounds 
are better dispensed with in small-bore guns. 

Many sportsmen advocate Coopal's powder, but, having 
used it little, we cannot venture to give a decisive opinion. 
It is a very clean powder, and appears to shoot well. 
There is little doubt but that nitro-compounds will soon 
entirely supersede black powder. For punt guns Curtis 
& Harvey's Latour powder is generally employed. 



SHOT. 



There is some little confusion about shot, the sizes 
differing at the various shot-factories. For this reason we 
append a table of standard sizes of the two leading English 
makers, taken from Greener's book of the gun. 
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Lane & Nbsham» 


Newcastle Chilled Shot Co., 


London. 


Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Size. 


No. of Pellet* to 


Size. 


No. of Pellets to 


the Ounce. 


the Ounce. 


A A A A 


30 


AAA 


40 


AAA 


35 to 40 


AA 


48 


A A 


40 


A 


56 


A 


45 


BBBB 


56 


BBB 


50 


BBB 


64 


B B 


5« 


BB 


76 


B 


75 


B 


88 


I 


8o 


I 104 1 


2 


112 to I20 


2 


122 


3 


'35 „ 


3 


140 


4 


175 to i8o 


4 


172 


5 


2i8 to 225 


5 


218 


6 


278 to 290 


6 


270 


7 


340 


6» 


300 


8 


462 


7 


340 


9 


568 


8 


450 


10 


9«5 


9 


580 


Dust 


1672 


10 1 850 


♦SG 


II 


II 1 1040 


♦SSG 


15 


12 


1250 


♦SS SG 


17 


Large Dust | 1 700 


♦LG 


Si 


Small Dust i 2800 


MG 


9 


SG 1 8 


• • • 


• ■ • 


SSG 


II 


■ • • 


• ■ • 


S S S G 14 



* Walker, Parker, & Ca, London sizes. 



In America shot is made in eighteen sizes, varying 
somewhat from that of English manufacture. Charles 
Lancaster has recently introduced his " Medium Game " 
shot, which contains 240 pellets to the ounce. This shot 
is said to give better penetration than No. 6 and better 
pattern than No. 5, and many trials which have been 
made with the " Medium Game " prove this to be the case. 
At present it is not sufficiently well known amongst 
sportsmen, but in a few years will probably be extensively 
used, especially for partridge shooting. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are generally employed for game shooting, 
and No. 6, or "Medium Game," is a very good average 
size. It is a bad plan to use large shot for shooting game. 
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Unless birds are very wild, Nos. S and 6 will be found 
sufficiently large ; bigger pellets than tl^ese used at close 
quarters cut up the game and make it unfit for the table. 
Some persons advocate mixing shot, but the result is 
generally unsatisfactory, causing uneven patterns and 
irregular penetration. The cry often raised against chilled 
shot, that it rebounds and is liable to glance off any solid 
substance, is unfounded. Common ^'Hard" or "Cold 
Blast " shot — often sold as chilled shot — may do this, on 
account of foreign substances being mixed with it ; but the 
genuine chilled shot manufactured by the Newcastle Chilled 
Shot Company is made solely of lead, and therefore cannot 
rebound to any great distance. 

Chilled shot is undoubtedly the best now made. It does 
not lead the barrels like ordinary hard shot, or have any 
deleterious effect upon the tubes, and, moreover, it kills 
cleaner and retains its shape better than any other. We 
have seen so-called " hard " shot which could be pulverised 
by striking it with a hammer. Such amalgamations as 
these should be avoided, as they shoot very badly, and 
have much the same effect upon the barrels as firing gravel 
stones out of them. 

CARTRIDGE-CASES. 

Among the foremost and best cartridge-cases, or, as 
they are termed in America, " shells," may be mentioned 
Kynoch's " Perfect " brass cases, Kynoch's, Eley's, and 
Joyce's paper shells. Greener's " Sporting Life " and 
metallic ** Gevelot," and Charles Fusnot's " High Life " 
cartridge-cases. 

Kynoch's " Perfect " metallic cases have been the cause 
of many dissensions and quarrels among sportsmen and 
gunmakers ever since they were introduced. It is natural 
that gunmakers should object to them, for they militate 
to a certain degree against the sale of paper shells, and it 
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is consequently in their interest to oppose them. Numbers 
of sportsmen, also, are so averse to anything new that they 
pooh-poohed brass cases as soon as they were brought out, 
and without having given them a trial. 

Personally, however, we advocate them, and advocate 
them strongly ; but we shall endeavour to give an impartial 
opinion, and to expose both good qualities and defects, for, 
in spite of their name, they are iimperfect to a certain 
extent. 

To commence by enumerating their good qualities or 
advantages. For a man who reloads his own cartridges 
on a large scale they are invaluable, each case being capable 
of recapping and refilling ten or twelve times. Indeed 
we have filled some as many as twenty times, and they 
shot as well the twentieth time as when new. They are 
lighter than paper shells, perfectly damp-proof, easier to 
reload, and in case of necessity may be recapped, filled, 
and ciimped with no other implements than a rammer and 
a coin. The anvils, being made with tails projecting through 
the cap-chambers into the cases, are readily dislodged and 
fresh caps inserted with the rammer. They can be crimped 
by means of the coin, but, of course, it is better and more 
convenient to be supplied with tools for reloading them. 

Besides this, improved pattern and penetration is ob- 
tained by using brass shells. The internal diameter of 
'* Perfects " being larger than that of paper cases, heavier 
charges of powder and shot can be used in a gun with 
ordinary chambers. Whether the superior pattern and 
penetration is due to the wads being larger, or to the cases 
being crimped instead of turned over as paper shells, we 
cannot say ; all we know is, that " Perfects " do improve the 
shooting of any gun — provided the piece has not an abrupt 
shoulder at the chambers; but the why and wherefore 
must be left to wiser heads than ours ; and, moreover, most 
men are quite content if the shooting of their guns is 
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improved, without troubling to find out the reason why 
such is the case. 

So much, then, for the virtues of the Kynoch " Perfect " 
metallic shell ; now let us look at the other side of the 
picture. 

One great objection to these brass cases is the number 
of specials which they require. Special caps, special wads, 
special crimper, and lastly, to obtain the very best results 
from brass shells, a special gun is necessary. 

A gun to shoot " Perfects " really well must have a slant- 
ing cone at the chambers, as before illustrated on page 29. 
If the chambers have a sharp shoulder the shooting with 
" Perfects " will be poor, and the shot scattered in clumps 
and clusters about the target, the pattern being very thick 
in some places, very thin at others; if the chambers 
have only a slight shoulder the shooting will be decidedly 
improved by using " Perfects ; " if they have none whatso- 
ever, but merely slope gradually inward, both pattern and 
penetration will be vastly superior to that made with paper 
cases; but it is hard to procure a gun that will shoot with 
brass and paper really well. A gun which is chambered 
for paper cartridges may be rebored for brass, often with 
good results. 

Many men complain that metal shells split up at the side 
or burst at the rim after being reloaded, but this is invari- 
ably owing either to the gun being incorrectly bored or 
requiring tightening up, and exactly the same will happen 
with paper cases if the gun is at fault. 

Metallic shells have, nevertheless, other defects. The 
rim at the base is so small that if the extractor is at all 
loose it frequently slips over them. The cases swell if 
immediately removed from the gun when fired, but may be 
compressed by means of a resizer. The brass is unpleasant 
to handle, but this might be easily remedied if the makers 
plated the cases or coated them with nickel silver. They 
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also produce an unpleasant grating sound when carried in 
the pocket. 

As " Perfect " shells cost the same as paper cases, there 
is not much use in reloading them ; but those who wish to 
do so will probably find some difficulty — if black powder 
is used — in removing the corrosion which sets up within 
the cartridges soon after they have been fired. 

To neutralise the effects of this sulphurous acid generated 
by the combustion, several plans are resorted to. " One 
who has fired," etc., writing to the Shooting Times, recom- 
mends immersing them in boiling water and soda for a 
short time, and then ejecting the caps. Another advocates 
removing the exploded caps and anvils first of all, then 
wiping out shells and cap-chambers with a greasy rag, and 
having dried them, recap immediately, always using a new 
anvil. 

We have found the following a good plan : — Dislodge 
the old caps and anvils as soon as possible after shooting; 
place the shells and anvils in boiling soapy water and soda, 
or any alkali, and allow them to remain there for, say, ten 
minutes. Then take shells and anvils and dry them 
thoroughly in warm sand or sawdust. Recap and reload 
when convenient. The old anvils may be used over and 
over again. Always keep brass shells — or cartridges or 
cartridge-cases — in a dry room. " E. C." and "Schultze" 
powder do not cause the shells to corrode. 

To prevent wads moving in brass cases, dissolve suffi- 
cient gum of shellac in alcohol to form a thick solution, and 
paint it round the edge of the wads next to the shell. Oil- 
paint applied with a camel's-hair brush also answers well, 
and renders cartridges so prepared perfectly damp-proof. 
Recapping " Perfects " is more easily effected than in paper 
shells, on account of the elongated anvils being easily 
removed. Paper-cartridge makers would do well to fol- 
low Kynoch's example in this respect. Various kinds 
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of crimpers are employed for closing metal cases, the 
" Greener " crimper and Kynoch's hand-crimper being the 
two most used. 

Although a coin answers well for closing brass cases, 
they cannot thus be crimped nearly so neatly or firmly as 
when a machine is employed. 

When brass cartridges are loaded and closely crimped, 
it is often impossible to see the number of the shot printed 
on the wad. It is better, therefore, to inscribe the figure 
outside the case itself. This, of course, cannot be done 
with ordinary ink, but " One who has fired," etc., gives the 
following excellent recipe for marking them : — 

" Slightly rub the outer surface with fine emery-paper, 
in order to displace any grease or dirt that may be upon it, 
and mark the cases with an acid known as ' Gardeners' 
indelible ink,' which is sold for writing on metal labels. 
This leaves a deep black mark as it dries on the brass, 
which will not rub oflF without emery-paper. The prepara- 
tion is simply 5 or 6 grs. of chloride of platinum dissolved 
in about I oz. of boiled or distilled water. It is better 
applied with a style of soft wood with a broad flat end 
than with a pen." Nitrate of silver solution also answers 
very well. The shells should not be much rubbed with 
the emery-paper, or they will become too weak for use. 

Metallic cartridge-cases are invaluable to colonists, on 
account of their reloading properties ; but we do not think 
that they will come into general use in England for many 
years, as few men care about preserving the old cases, and 
the majority of sportsmen are quite content to continue 
using paper shells. 

The statement once made by a wag, that " no person in 
his proper senses would now-a-days shoot with paper shells," 
is simply absurd. The bare fact that few, if any, members 
of the Hurlingham and Gun clubs use anything but paper 
cases proves how ridiculous the assertion is. According 
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to that theory there would be comparatively few sportsmen 
in their right senses. Messrs. Kynoch have also brought 
out brass cases lined with metal inside, but they do not 
possess many advantages over the ordinary " Perfect " case. 

The advantages of the c.-f. system have already been 
stated, and, pin-fire cartridges being now almost obsolete, 
will not be described. 

Paper cartridges are extensively used in every civilised 
quarter of the globe, and, as such, there is no fault to find 
with them, Kynoch's, Ele^s, and Joyce's being everything 
that could be desired in a paper case. Either of these 
may be refilled two or three times with impunity, and will 
never split at the base if the gun is not loose. If, however, 
a man wishes to reload his cartridges, he had far better 
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BBrxnBtlcally Sealed BaeoT 

Fig. 27. — Base of " Bailey " Cartridge- Case — Enlarged Sectional View. 



adopt the metallic cases, as paper bulges so much after 
several fillings that it cannot be resized. 

'* The " Bailey " paper cartridge-case manufactured by 
Messrs. Joyce & Co. is designed to prevent the bursting- 
force of some powders from being detrimental to the cap. 
In this shell the anvil completely fills the cap, and instead 
of one, it presents several ridges or points to the striker. 
The base is hermetically sealed by a thin brass envelope 
enclosing tlie cap and extending up the tube. This extra 
covering is intended to prevent the escapement of gas, and 
it undoubtedly answers its purpose, but is really unneces- 
sary, for no cartridge-cases manufactured by any of the 
above-named makers will allow gas to escape at the base 
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and enter the locks. The Bailey case is especially meant 
for hammerless guns. It cannot, of course, be recapped, on 
account of the external covering. 

When cartridges burst at the rim or split the fault is 
invariably attributed to the shells, whereas nine times out 
of ten the gun is defective. Sportsmen would do well to 
bear this in mind and pay more attention to the chambering 
of their weapons. We have fired thousands of cartridges 
of almost every kind and description out of various sorts of 
guns, and can safely assert that not one in five hundred of 
Kynoch's, Eley's, or Joyce's ordinary green, blue, or brown 
c.-f. paper shells will burst or allow gas to escape, provided 
the gun is perfect in every respect. 

Greener's " Sporting Life " cartridge-case is made with 
a projecting anvil on the same principle as Kynoch's, and 
may be readily recapped, but it is not well adapted for 
Schultze powder. Fusnot's " High Life " cartridge, a red 
paper case, lined with metal inside and out, is also capable 
of being reloaded several times ; but none of these paper 
shells are equal to the " Perfect " brass case. 

Various styles of recapping-machines for paper shells 
are manufactured. By means of these machines the anvils 
and exploded caps are ejected, a steel pin which enters 
through the flash-hole of the dome pressing them out of 
the cap-chamber together. Anvils and fresh caps are also 
forced in by the machine. Recappers on the screw and 
pillar system are the most convenient and effective. 

Cartridge-cases should always be resized previous to 
reloading. This is done with a metal ring called a resizer, 
the internal diameter of which corresponds with that of the 
chamber. The shell is once pushed through this ring and 
withdrawn, and may then be readily inserted in the gun. 
Cartridges should also be resized when reloaded, and those 
which are at all tight or uneven put aside. 
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WADDING. 

Always use the very best wadding procurable for shot 
guns. It is better in the long run, and makes a sensible 
difference in the shooting. 

Wads should not be very tight, or they will bulge the 
case and prevent its entering the chamber ; on the other 
hand, if too loose they impair the shooting. If only two 
wads, viz., a card and a thick felt, are used over the powder, 
the pattern is not so regular or the impetus so great as with 
three. A thick card wad should be placed over the shot, 
and the thickness of wadding over the powder should be 
increased in proportion with the diameter of the bore. 
The " Field " wads and Joyce's prepared wadding are 
among the best, being elastic to a certain extent, and they 
do not blow to pieces after leaving the gun. " Perfects " 
take wads one size larger than the bore. 

Many exhaustive experiments with different loads and 
various kinds of wadding have been carried out by Mr. 
Greener, " One who has fired," etc., and others, but the 
novice will not require intricate loading of this sort. For 
punt guns oakum wadding is chiefly employed. 

LOADING CARTRIDGES. 

Unless a man goes in for divers branches of sport and 
shoots on a very large scale, he had better not fill his 
own cartridges. A man who loads four or five hundred 
cartridges at a time, even though he use metal cases, does 
not save sufficient, as far as pecuniary expense is concerned, 
to repay him for the trouble ; indeed he would frequently 
be more out of pocket than if he bought them ready filled. 
Of course there is the satisfaction of knowing that the 
cartridges are carefully loaded, and with good materials; 
but any respectable gunraaker will fill them quite as well, 
if not better. 
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It is, nevertheless, handy to possess loading tools and a 
few hundred empty shells for experimenting with different 
loads, and if a man really intends to make a study of 
gunnery — and for the shooting sportsman no study could 
be more interesting — he should have all gunmakers' chief 
implements at his disposal. A beginner, however, had 
better procure his cartridges ready loaded from any good 
gunmaker, and by purchasing them in large quantities, say 
a thousand or so at a time, loaded with various charges, he 
will spare himself a deal of time and trouble. 

It is absolutely essential for a person who fills cartridges 
to understand all the ins and outs of the theory of loading, 
and to be thoroughly conversant with the various charges 
required at different times of the year and for various 
kinds of game. To do this he should obtain "Wild- 
fowler's " little book entitled " Rational Loading," which 
contains twelve tables of loads, as follow : — 

Loads for snipe shooting when birds lie well ; for shoot- 
ing in thick covert, and for ferreting in warrens and cramped 
places ; for ordinary snipe shooting ; for ordinary covert 
shooting ; for partridge shooting early in the season ; for 
grouse shooting at the beginning of the season, and 
partridge after the first fortnight ; for partridge and grouse 
driving early in the season; for duck shooting; for 
partridge driving late in the season ; for grouse and hare 
driving late in the season ; for wild-fowl shooting late in 
the season ; and lastly, loads for 28-bores, as well as for 
8-bore and 4-bore shoulder wild-fowl guns, and loads for 
punt guns. 

This is certainly the best and plainest treatise on loading 
guns that has ever been published, and should be in the 
hands of all lovers of the breech-loader. It is, moreover, 
compiled by a thoroughly practical man, who has studied 
the subject for many years. 

Without entering into the manifold details of cartridge- 
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loading, we shall endeavour to give a few " straight tips/' 
which may prove serviceable to those who, for some 
reason or another, have occasion to load their own 
cartridges. 

It is a very common mistake to shoot with far too much 
powder, which only causes the shot to scatter. There are 
men who load with 4 and 4| drms. of powder and I oz. 
of shot. This charge they use all through the season, 
and nothing will induce them to alter it ; but it is need- 
less to add that these are rather eccentric persons. The 
charge of powder should always be in due proportion 
with the charge of shot. Overloading shot causes recoil ; 
decreasing it very much makes the gun scatter. If too 
much powder is employed it has not time to ignite in the 
barrel, and therefore the greater part of it is uselessly 
burnt after leaving the gun, 

" E. C," Schultze, Coopal's, and other nitro-compounds 
require to be firmly rammed when loading, in order to 
obtain satisfactory results ; but black powder should not 
be pressed hard, or it will cake in the shell. About 
y^^th of an inch is sufficient pressure for "E. C," and 
Tj^^nd for Schultze. 

On no account strike the wads either over powder or 
shot, as doing so causes the cases, especially paper ones, 
to bulge at the base. Gentle but firm pressure on the 
powder, unless black, is all that is needed, and just suffi- 
cient on the shot to keep it in place. It is erroneous to 
think that " E. C." powder requires special cases. Any 
paper shells, green, blue, or brown, answer quite as well as 
salmon cases ; but " E. CJ* \s usually loaded in red 
or salmon-coloured cartridges, to distinguish it from other 
powders. 

A gun may be made to scatter by dividing the shot 
equally into two or more parts with thin card wads, and 
placing a stout pink-faced wad over the charge. If 
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cartridges are required to scatter, it is better to use two 
narrow pink-faced wads over the powder ; otherwise there 
will not be sufficient length of shell left to turn down, 
owing to the increased space occupied by the wads between 
the shot. Any fowling-piece can be loaded to scatter in 
this way; hence we recommended a full-choked gun for 
all-round shooting. 

Loading a gun to scatter reduces the penetration, and 
consequently scattering is only serviceable for shooting at 
close quarters or in cramped places. If very small shot is 
used, such as Nos. 8 and 9, the charge of powder may be 
advantageously increased. Some authorities recommend 
intermixing grease, beeswax, bone-dust, and other sub- 
stances with the shot ; but these mixtures are not advisable, 
as they tend to make the shot ball, and do not improve the 
shooting to any perceptible extent ; besides, no substances 
are allowed to be mixed with the shot at pigeon-shooting 
matches. 

Black powder is made of various sizes, and the size of 
the grain should be increased with that of the bore ; as, for 
instance, C. & H.'s No. 2 powder for a 20-bore or under. 
No. 3 for a 16, No. 4 for a 12, and so on. Fine grain 
bums quicker than coarse, and that is why we advise coarse 
powder for large bores. Were fine powder used in such 
large quantities as are then required, its strength would not 
be fully developed. In muzzle-loaders the finer grain is 
preferred, as coarse powder would not run so easily into the 
nipples. Finer powder than No. 2 is seldom employed, 
as it has not sufficient strength to propel small shot with 
any great force. 

CARTRIDGE-LOADING MACHINES. 

Turnover- machines for closing single shells may be 
procured from most gunmakers. Some are made with a 
spring rammer attached, and these are most commodious 
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for amateurs. The " Erskine " machine is employed by 
many gunmakers-for loading large numbers at a time, but 
some turn over the shells with steam lathes. 

Jones' "Accuratus" machine is a most simple contriv- 
ance, and one which has long been needed by sportsmen 
and others. The exact proportions of powder and shot 
should first be carefully weighed by means of small scales 



supplied with the machine, and the apparatus regulated 
accordingly. 

The accompanying diagram represents the " Accuratus " 
fixed to a wooden tray, which tray may, however, be re- 
moved if necessary. A socket is attached to the end of 
the tray, and a rod, R, fitting into this socket, retains 
the machine, which is connected with it by an elastic 
spring 

The " Accuratus " machine is thus described — 
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" Below the hopper is a cutting- off plate, which is rotated by 
the handle ; attached to the handle is a lever, controllable by the 
thumb, which turns upon a fulcrum actuated by a spring, and has 
at its inner end a plate which forms the bottom of the charge- 
chamber; dependent from this cutting-off plate is a scale bar, 
graduated- for three different kinds of powder, viz., " E. C," 
Schultze, and black, and also for shot. For the two former the 
scales are divided into two-grain divisions, the black into quarter 
drachms, and the shot into one-eighth ounce. 

" The adjustment of the measurement is determined by a screw 
regulator, which fixes the cubical capacity of the measure by 
lengthening or shortening the distance between the bottom of 
the measure and the cutting-off plate. Thus, the scale being once 
set to the desired charge, no possible deviation can occur, and 
the process of cartridge-filling can be carried on with extraordinary 
rapidity and unvarying accuracy. 

"The machine is made in two sizes. No. i size measures 
from I drm. to 3 drms. or 28 grs. to 84 grs. black powder; 14 
grs. to 38 grs. "E. C;" 14 grs. to 42 grs. Schultze, and | oz. to 
i|^ oz. of shot. No. 2 size measures from 2 drms. to 6 drms., 
or 58 grs. to 160 grs. black powder, 24 grs. to 72 grs. "E. C, " 
28 grs. to 80 grs. Schultze, and f oz. to 2 oz. of shot 

"The cartridge-tray shown in the illustration is made to suit 
any one size cartridge from lo-gauge downwards, and contains 100 
divisions; and interchangeable slides, suitable for various-sized 
cartridges are supplied if required. 

" The tray is an important and useful adjunct to the machine, 
although not indispensable to it, it being supplied either with the 
tray and fittings, or simply with clamp to screw on table, bench, 
etc., and also with the addition of combined recapping and 
cartridge-closing machine. 

" The " Accuratus " may also be had connected to a flexible tube, 
the opposite end fitting on the nozzle of a hopper constructed to 
bold 5 lbs. of powder, and suspended from the ceiling by an elastic 
spring. This machine may also be made fitted with recapping, 
closing, or crimping machine." 

In America the Chamberlin automatic cartridge-loading 
machine is much used, and with it from 1500 to 3000 
cartridges can be loaded and turned out per hour. 
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As it would take too long to describe the numerous 
charges of powder and shot suitable for various gauges, we 
have made out the following table of customary loads for 
shot guns, which will be sufficient for ordinary purposes. 
For further and detailed particulars on loading shot-cart- 
ridges, see " Wild-fowler's " " Rational Loading." 

STANDARD CHARGES OF POWDER AND SHOT FOR .36O, .4 ID, 
28, 24, 20, I^, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, AND 4 GAUGE 
SHOULDER GUNS. 

.^60'bore : — J drm. No. 2 black powder or 7 grs. "E. C." 
or Schultze ; grease-proof wad, thick felt, thin card ; fV o^* 
shot ; thick card. 

.^iChbare: — f drm. No. 2 black powder or II grs. 
** E. C." or Schultze ; same wads, f oz. shot; thick card. 

2S'bore:'^i\ drm. No. 2 black powder or 21 grs. 
*' E. C." or Schultze ; same wads ; J oz. or I oz. shot ; 
thick card. 

24 and 20 bores: — 2 drms. No. 2 black powder or 28 
grs. " E. C." or Schultze ; same wads, f oz. or I oz. shot ; 
thick card. 

iS-bore: — 2^ drms. No. 3 black powder or 31 J grs. 
"E. C." or Schultze; same wads, i oz. shot; thick card. 

i6-bore: — 2 J drms. No. 3 black powder or 35 grs. 
*' E. C." or Schultze ; same wads, i oz. shot ; thick card. 

14-bore: — 2| drms. No. 4 black powder or 38i grs. 
"E. G." or Schultze; same wads, I^\j^ oz. shot; thick 
card. 

i2-bare: — 3 drms. No. 4 black powder or 42 grs. 
"E. C." or Schultze; same wads, ij oz. shot; thick card. 

lO'bore: — 4i drms. No. 5 black powder or 59^ grs. 
"E. C." or Schultze; same wads, if oz. shot; thick 
card. 

i-bore: — 6 J drms. No. 6 black powder or 91 J grs. 
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" E. C." or Schultze ; same wads, 2 oz. shot ; thick 
card. 

^-bore: — 10 drms. No. 6 black powder or 140 grs. 
" E. C' or Schultze ; same wads, 3 oz. shot ; thick card. 

Note. — The following wads are most suitable for 14-gauge 
*' Perfects" : — 11 J waterproof over powder, 12 elastic felt, 
12 thin card, and li^ thick card. 

STANDARD CHARGES OF POWDER AND SHOT FOR I^, ij;, 
I J, AND If INCH BORE PUNT GUNS. 

li'inch bore: — Charge of Latour powder equal in bulk 
to 8 oz. shot, i^ or i^ inch thick oakum wadding, 8 oz. 
shot, i or f inch thick oakum wadding. 

l^'inch bore: — Charge of Latour powder equal in bulk 
to 12 oz. shot, 1 1 or if inch thick oakum wadding, 12 oz. 
shot, I or I inch thick oakum wadding. 

i^-inch bore: — Charge of Latour powder equal in bulk 
to I lb. shot, If or 2 inch thick oakum wadding, i lb. 
shot, I or 1 1 inch thick oakum wadding. 

li'inch bore : — Charge of Latour powder equal in bulk 
to i^ lb. shot, 2 or 2^ inch thick oakum wadding, li lb. 
shot, I or i^ inch thick oakum wadding. 

LOADS FOR TOLLEy's " HANDY " PUNT GUN. 

"Wild-fowler," in his "Rational Loading," gives the 
following charges for this gun : — Bore i /5-inch ; length of 
barrel 5 feet ; charge : — 

20 drms. of Latour and 7 o?. of shot, or 
22^ drms. of Latour and 8 oz. of shot, or 
25 drms. of Latour and 9 oz. of shot. 
Smaller measures may also be fired from this piece with 
very good results. 

The following loads for 28-bore " Perfect " cases, recom- 
mended by " One who has fired some 20,0CX) trial shots 
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at marks " will be of general interest to sportsmen who 
use guns of that calibre. It will be observed that this 
great authority advises nitro-compounds for small bores. 
In the foregoing table of loads we have also inserted the 
orthodox charges of " E. C," Schultze, or Coopal's powder, 
but do not advocate their use in small bores, for reasons 
already stated. 

LOADING 28-BORES AND " PERFECT " CASES. 

"No. I. — 25 grs. Schultze, one card wad, two cloth 
wads ; the powder should be shaken down close and level 
by two or three taps on the table ; on putting down the 
third wad apply a firm but not heavy pressure for a few 
seconds, enough to ensure the expulsion of any air on the 
powder or between the waddings, which should be done in 
a// loading; i oz. No. 5 chilled shot 218 to the ounce; 
one cloth wad ; crimp and shake to see that the shot does 
not rattle; if so, apply the crimper with a little- harder 
pressure; close down, crimping with cone closer. This 
load is good up to fifty yards. 

" No. 2. — As the above gives a little too close shooting 
from the first barrel, load as before, but with only Jths. 
of shot. This is effective up to forty yards. 

"No -3. — For covert and rabbit shooting. Load as 
before, but divide the |ths oz. of shot in half, with a card 
wadding ; this gives a grand spread at thirty yards ; and as 
most shots attained at this work are from twenty to twenty- 
five yards distant, this is most effective. 

" No. 4. — Precisely the same as No. i, only substituting 
No. 3 for No. . S shot. This is effective on large game up 
to sixty or even seventy yards. 

" I should state that the wadding I use is an easy fit 
in the shell, but fit tightly the bore of the gun between 
chamber and choke." 
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PATTERN AND PENETRATION. 

If a gun makes regular plates at forty and fifty yards, 
it is usually almost sure to give equally good penetration at 
that distance ; this may be taken as a general rule. 

Nevertheless it is more satisfactory, if possible, to test 
the penetration, and this may be done in several ways. 

It has already been mentioned that the pattern can be 
readily ascertained by firing at paper circles 30 inches 
in diameter. The force-gauge designed by Mr. Walsh 
(" Stonehenge "), Editor of the Fieldf is used by first-class 
gunmakers, though not often employed by sportsmen for 
private trials. Birkett's force-gauge is another pattern, 
consisting of an iron framework, into which are inserted 




Fig. 39.— BirkeCt's Copper-Plate Force-Gauge. 

a number of thin copper sheets of divers thicknesses, as 
required. 

The first two copper plates are equal to 24 sheets of 
Pettitt's paper pads, or .180 in the "Field" force-gauge. 
The price of Birkett's force-gauge is very trifling, and for 
this reason it will commend itself to many. 

Next to this come strawboards for testing penetration, 
spoken of in the preceding chapter, which are simple and 
most accurate contrivances, and within reach of all. Pettitt's 
paper pads are more expensive than strawboards, and 
therefore the latter are commonly used by amateurs. We 
should, however, give the priority X.q the copper-plate 
gauge, in preference to either strawboards or paper pads. 
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There are other modes of testing the power of a gun, 
such as firing at a smooth stone wall, and noting how far 
the shots rebound ; firing straight up in the air on a calm 
day, and seeing how long the shots take to return to the 
ground ; but none of these methods can be depended upon. 
Another and a better plan is to fold and bind fifty sheets 
of thick brown paper (such as are used in shops, &c.) to 
an iron target. A good i2-bore, loaded with 3 drms. of 
black powder, or 42 grs. of " E. C," I J oz. of No. 5 shot 
and four wads as given in the list of charges, should pierce 
40, 30, and 20 sheets at 40, 50 and 60 yards respectively. 

Testing the velocity of shot guns is confined especially 
to gunmakers, and it will be sufficient for the tiro to 
ascertain the pattern and penetration of his gun, without 
entering into complicated theories and experiments. The 
average speed of shot out of 12-gauge cylinder guns, with 
the usual charge of 3 drms. of black powder, or 42 grs. 
of "E. C." and ij oz. of shot, is 798.641 feet a second; 
that of choke-bores is a trifle faster. 

The marvellous state of perfection which barrel-boring 
has now reached enables a maker to regulate guns to such 
a nicety, that on ordering a new weapon the sportsman 
need only name the number of pellets which he desires the 
piece to place in a 30-inch circle at forty yards with each 
barrel, and a specified charge of powder and shot, and the 
order will be carried out to the letter. Some wonderful 
patterns have been made by guns built for professional 
shooters, and the plate made by the " Handy " punt gun 
— 364 "B. B." pellets in a target 12 feet by 8 at 100 
yards — shows what can be done by these first-rate artisans 
in the way of boring large guns. 

Annexed is a diagram of the pattern made by Ford's 
"Eclipse" 28-bore gun, with 18 grains of "E. C" and 
I oz. of No. 6 shot. 

These targets have certainly never yet been surpassed 
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by a miniature weapon of that calibre, and are better than 
an ordinary 12-bore cylinder gun; the penetration also is 
equally good. One could almost imagine the pellets had been 
placed on the targets by hand, so evenly are they distri- 
buted. If a 28-bore gun can be made to shoot in this way 
at forty yards, it is hard to say up to what distance a 
i2-gauge bored on the same principle would kill Such a 
pattern is almost incredible. 

The succeeding list of patterns and penetration which 
20, 16, and 12-bore guns should give at various ranges, 
with divers charges, is selected from "The Gun and its 
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Fig. 30. — Pattern made by Ford's " Eclipse " 38-bore Gun. 

From a Photograph. 

Development," p. 466, and will be of interest to sportsmen. 
The author says : — 

"A 20-bore, full-choked, should make the following averages 
in a 30-inch circle, with best powder and three wads (one grease- 
proof, one felt, and one card) between powder and shot 2 — 

" At 40 yards : — 

"With 2 J drms. and i oz. No. 8 shot, a pattern of 210, 
penetration of 13 sheets strawboard. 

"With 2^ drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 160, 
penetration of 18 sheets. 
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"With 2 J drms. and J oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 150, 
penetration of 19 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. 5 shot, a pattern of 100, 
penetration of 22 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. i shot, a pattern of 65, 
penetration of 29 sheets. 

" At 60 yards : — 

"With 2 J drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 60, 
penetration of 9 sheets. 

"Using a i6-bore full choke, the average shooting with same 
wadding, and conditions as given for 20-bore above, will be as 
under : — 

At 40 yards : — 

"With 2 drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 165, 
penetration of 1 7 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. 5 shot, a pattern of 140, 
penetration of 22 sheets. 

"With 2 J drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 165, 
penetration of 19 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. 5 shot, a pattern of 140, 
penetration of 23 sheets. 

"With 2 J drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 160, 
penetration of 2 1 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. 5 shot, a pattern of 70, 
penetration of 29 sheets. 

" At 60 yards : — 

"With 2| drms. and i oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern of 75, 
penetration of 9 sheets. 

"With same charge, but No. 5 shot, a pattern of 65, 
penetration of 1 2 sheets. 

"With 2 1 drms. and i oz. No. i shot, a pattern of 40, 
penetration of 19 sheets. 

"Loaded with grease-proof, thick felt, and cardboard wad 
between powder and shot, a full-choke 12-bore will make the 
following averages with best powder (patterns taken from 30-inch 
circle, penetration from strawboard sheets) : — 
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" At 40 yards : — 

"With 3 J drms. and i^ oz. No. 8 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 15 sheets. 

"With 3 drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 20 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 2 1 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 22 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 2 1 sheets. 

"With 3 drms. and ij oz. No. 5 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 22 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and iJ oz. No. 5 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 23 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 4 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 24 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 3 shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 25 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. i shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 26 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and i^ oz. No. i shot, a pattern o 
penetration of 30 sheets. 



320, 
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240, 
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160, 
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" At 60 yards : — 

"With 3 drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern oi 
penetration of 10 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 6 shot, a pattern ol 
penetration of 1 1 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 5 shot, a pattern of 89, 
penetration of 14 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and ij oz. No. 4 shot, a pattern of 70, 
penetration of 18 sheets. 

"With 3 J drms. and iJ oz. No. i shot, a pattern of 50, 
penetration of 21 sheets. 

" In all the penetrations given here allowance must be 
made for the difference in the size of shot when drawing 
comparisons; for instance, the larger shot has greater 
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penetration or ' killing power ' than is at first sight 
apparent. The striking force of No, I shot is to No. 6 as 
60 to 20 ; for if No. 6 pierces 20 sheets of strawboard, 
and No. i, being three times the size, and having a pro- 
portionally larger surface, pierces but 30 sheets, the holes 
made in the 30 sheets will be equal to a penetration of 60 
sheets with No. 6 shot, the real amount of strawboard 
removed by the No. i shot piercing 30 sheets, being equal 
to three times the amount removed by the No 6 shot 
piercing 20 sheets." 

Twenty, sixteen, and twelve bore guns being the sizes 



chiefly sought after by modem sportsmen, the above trials 
of these bores will be convenient to refer to. 

SHRAPNELL SHELLS. 

Johns' patent automatic shrapnell shell, as represented 
above, is, without doubt, one of the greatest sporting 
novelties of the age. The shell consists of two brass 
segments filled with shot, and inteijoined by a slender wire 
spindle, at the lower end of which is affixed an ordinary 
shot-wadding, slightly larger in circumference than the 
shell. 

To load, first place a card wad over the powder, and 
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then insert the shell and wad attached in lieu of loose 
shot ; turn the case over in the ordinary way, or better 
still, crimp it like a brass cartridge. 

During the flight of the shell the atmosphere, acting on 
the projecting wad, withdraws the spindle, causing the two 
segments to fall asunder, the contained shot being liberated 
in a highly concentrated form. By clipping off the spindle 
at various lengths with a sharp pair of wire cutters, the 
opening of the shell may be regulated. The spherical 
shell (see Fig. 32) has been improved in design since the 
drawing was taken. 

A shell loaded with No. 5 shot, having the spindle pro- 
jecting about half an inch, and fired from a l2-gauge 
cylinder gun, will kill wild-fowl up to 140 yards, and with 
larger shot at greater distances. Like every other novelty, 
these shells met with much opposition, but have, never- 
theless, passed the ordeal of public criticism with flying 
colours. 

The following are a few of the many objections raised 
against them : — Firstly, that they cannot be depended upon 
to open ; secondly, that they are liable to ball, and shoot 
in clumps and clusters ; thirdly, that they give irregular 
pattern and penetration ; fourthly, that they injure the 
gun ; fifthly, that they convert shooting into butchery, and 
make it no longer sport but slaughter. 

With regard to the first objection, if sportsmen will 
give these shells a fair trial, and pay strict attention to the 
company's directions for loading them, they will find that 
very few fail to separate when fired ; and when they do omit 
to part, it is either owing to the spindle being bent or 
carelessly clipped. The point where the wire is cut should 
be filed down all round, so as to leave a smooth surface 
for the shell to slide off. 

That they are liable to ball we admit, and some of them 

do make uneven plates at long ranges ; but the greater 

I 
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number we tried at the plate shot very regularly, considering 
the great distance which the charge had to travel — from lOO 
to 170 yards — before reaching the targets. 

That they injure the gun is false ; for, provided the 
barrels are made of good material, the thin soft brass 
cannot in any way be detrimental to them. 

That they convert sport into slaughter is, of course, 
true if a man chooses to shoot partridges, pheasants, etc., 
with them ; but surely no one who calls himself a sports- 
man would think of using shells to shoot inland game ; 
that would indeed be carrying matters a little too far I 

The only kind of sport for which these shells are bene- 
ficial, or indeed justifiable, in England, is wild-fowl shoot- 
ing, and then, certainly, they may be used from a cylinder 
gun without fear of butchery; but it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the reader will never entertain the idea of 
shooting small game with these projectiles. They are 
more suited for the colonies than for sport in the British 
Isles, as they can be readily transformed into solid balls 
by merely bending the upper end of the spindles. 

There is no denying that these shells are capable of 
being improved, but this will doubtless be effected before 
long. The 12-bore spherical or elongated projectile holds 
about f oz. of shot, the conical i oz. The former has the 
longest range, and is well adapted for large shot, but being 
necessarily heavier than the conical, the muzzles of the gun 
must be slightly elevated when firing at birds at a distance 
of over a hundred yards. 

The shot should almost fill both segments, but must not 
be tightly packed, or it will retain the spindle in the shell. 
We have also fired them from choke-bore guns, regulating 
the size of shell to the bore of gun at the muzzle, and using 
the ordinary-sized wadding for the cartridge, i.e., for a 
i2-choked a i6-shell with a 1 2- wad on the spindle. 
When fired from choke-bores the result was poor, and 
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therefore they should be confined to cylinder guns, for 
which the inventor intended them. It is a good plan to 
slightly grease the shells outside before using them. 

To place a wadding on the spindle, remove the shell 
carefully, and slip a 12-bore thin card wad on to the wire 
and down to the other wad ; then replace the shell. The 
shell may be pressed into the cartridge-case by means of a 
wooden rammer, drilled out inside to admit the spindle. 
This obviates any chance of bending the wire, or of placing 
the shell unevenly in the cartridge. They may also be 
used in muzzle-loaders if a wooden ramrod is employed, 
drilled out for about an inch, like the cartridge-rammer. 
Nitro- compounds do not give satisfactory results with 
shrapnell shells, neither do brass cartridge-cases. 2i 
drachms of black powder is a quite sufficient charge for 
12-bore shrapnells. 

These shells have one drawback, being difficult to carry, 
on account of the projecting spindles. If placed in an 
ordinary cartridge bag or belt, or carried in the pocket, 
the wires are apt to get twisted. The best plan is to have 
a leather pouch especially made for them, with partitions 
to contain each cartridge separately. 



SHOT CONCENTRATORS AND WIRE CARTRIDGES. 

Charles Lancaster's patent shot concentrators give capital 
results with cylinder guns, improving their shooting from 
20 to 25 per cent. ; but, like the shrapnell shells, they 
cannot be used in choke-bores. The concentrators are 
merely cylinders of very hard cartridge-paper, half an inch 
long, and fitting inside the cases. After putting in the 
shot, one of these cylinders is dropped upon it, an ordinary 
stout card wad is then pushed in, driving down the 
cylinder round the shot, and the case is turned over as 
usual. 
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The reader is recommended to try these concentrators, 
if he shoots with a cylinder gun, and for grouse driving, 
or near the end of the season, when birds are wild, they 
will not be amiss. Upon one occasion, when testing them, 
we put a concentrator through a half-inch deal board at 
twenty-five yards with a 20-bore gun, using 2 drms. of 
black powder and f oz, of No, 6 shot, which latter was 
beautifully spread over the target. They are not so liable 
to ball as shrapnell shells, and for ordinar>' game shooting 
are vastly superior to them. 

This occurrence brings to mind the proverbial tallow- 
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candle experiment. A candle of this description fired from 
a muzzle-loader can be readily driven through a thin board 
or door, but woe betide the shooter, for he will also suffer 
by getting besmeared with grease from head to fooL 

Wire cartridges cannot be recommended, for the rapid 
friction occasioned by their use is very injurious to gun- 
barrels. Shrapnell shells for wild-fowl, and concentrators 
for other game, will be found more serviceable. Neither 
shells, concentrators, nor wire cartridges are allowed to be 
used at public pigeon-shooting matches, unless previous 
arrangements have been especially made. Concentrators 
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cannot be employed with brass cases, owing to the 
difference in diameter. 



TESTING RECOIL. 

The machine " Field " gun-rest, designed by the editor 
of that paper, is used by most gunmakers for testing the 
recoil of rifles and shot-guns. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GUN-CLEANING, AND SHOOTING PARAPHERNALIA. 

Cleaning^ — Gun-cases ; Cleaning and Locuiing Tools — Cartridge- Bags^ 
BeltSi and Magazines — Game-Bags and Game-Carriers — Shoot- 
ing Dress — Shooting Boots — Clothes for Wild-fowl Shooting; 
Water-proofing Canvas — Game Lists ; Concluding Remarks. 

CLEANING. 

On this subject of paramount importance much has been 
written and more said, and yet, strangely enough, almost 
every sportsman has some particular system of his own 
which he considers to be the best. 

A simple and very effective way of cleaning shot guns 
is, every evening after shooting, to push two or three stout 
felt wads, such as are used over powder, through each 
barrel, from breech to muzzle ; after that strips of dry rag 
should be tightly twisted round the cleaning-rod jag, and 
drawn up and down the tubes till they return unsoiled ; a 
well-oiled rag must then be passed through them, and the 
operation is complete. Of course the size of the wads 
must correspond with that of the bore. Rag is preferable 
to tow for cleaning both guns and rifles, and the same 
pieces may be used several times. Do not omit to wipe 
the oil out of the barrels with a clean rag before loading. 
If this caution is not attended to, the gun will foul terribly 
after a few shots have been fired. 

Rangoon oil, Newark's gun-cleansing preparation, neat's- 
foot oil, vaseline, or any animal oil will do for the barrels 
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if previously warmed and carefully strained through filter- 
paper to remove impurities which usually exist in oil, no 
matter how clear. All exterior parts of the gun, except 
the stock, should be kept in a thin coating of oil when not 
in use, but even the stock will be none the worse for having 
an oily rag rubbed over it after a day's shooting in very 
wet weather. 

It would be useless to give a list of recipes for cleaning 
guns recommended by various authorities on shooting and 
firearms, as vaseline and neat's-foot oil will be found to 
answer all practical purposes. 

For the locks two or three drops of pure gin or the 
finest chronometer oil applied to the bents and scears with 
a feather are all that are needed to keep them in good 
working order, and occasionally the action, hinge-pin, and 
strikers require to be slightly greased. Thick oil should 
not be used for the lock-mechanism, as it is liable to clog, 
and so impede that smooth and free action of the locks 
•which is indispensable for good shooting. If gin is em- 
ployed, it must be the very purest, for adulterated spirit, 
often sold as gin, will cause the metal to rust, instead of 
preserving it. 

Should a barrel become excessively foul, the bristle 
brush must be resorted to. It is far better to clean guns 
immediately after the day's work is over, as the acid 
generated by black powder always has a deleterious effect 
upon the barrels, especially if they have a tendency to 
honeycomb. True, the ash is more easily removed on the 
following day, but it is well worth the little extra trouble 
incurred by cleaning on the same evening, to save the gun 
from getting spoilt. 

Do not oil the sight if it is made of silver, or verdigris 
will be set up. Never rub exterior parts of the barrels, 
breech-action, or furniture with emery-paper or any rough 
substance. It is an old saying which states that " there is 
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nothing like elbow-grease to polish the mahogany table," 
and the same words apply indirectly to gun-stocks. See 
how the butt of a keeper's time-honoured old piece shines 
from constant friction against his jacket 

Many men use furniture-polish for the stocks of their 
guns, but a little linseed-oil well rubbed in is all that is 
necessary to keep the wood in good condition. 

The barrels of punt guns should be coated with vaseline, 
or painted, to neutralise the evil effects of the salt water. 
If painted, let them be the same colour as the punt ; but 
vaseline is cleaner, and therefore preferable. 

In the event of barrels getting leaded — which is often the 
case if spurious shot is constantly used, or if the barrels 
get very hot — first remove as much lead as possible with the 
wire scratch- brush, and then pour three or four ounces of 
liquid quicksilver down each tube, stop up the muzzle and 
breech, and shake well up and down for some moments. 
The mercury uniting with the remaining lead forms an 
amalgam, which must then be poured out The silver may- 
be preserved and used again, if strained through several 
folds of very fine muslin, the lead being thus separated. 

This recipe, although a very old one, may be new to 
some of our readers. A little honeycomb in the barrels 
is of no consequence, provided it does not increase. It is 
a mistake to think that Damascus tubes are more subject 
to honeycomb than steel, for both metals are affected by 
continual wear. 

We strongly counsel sportsmen always to clean their 
own weapons, unless they possess thoroughly experienced 
keepers who understand the work. More guns than would 
be supposed are completely ruined by being left in charge 
of careless servants. 

After shooting for many hours in wet weather, remove 
the locks, wipe away any moisture that may have entered 
into them, and apply two or three drops of thin oil to the 
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working parts. The locks should be removed, stripped, 
and cleaned at least every six months. When putting guns 
aside at the end of the season, first clear all thick dirt out 
of the barrels by means of the cleaning-rod and wire brush, 
then rinse them through with boiling soapy water containing 
soda, to kill any acid left by the powder, and wipe them 
dry inside and out. 

After this resort to the mercury plan already described, 
in case any lead may still be latent within the tubes. 
Withdraw the extractor pins, oil and replace them. Oil 
the barrels within and without, insert corks at the muzzles 
and breech, and lay them in their respective cases. Next 
remove the strikers, rub off any rust that may be upon 
them with emery-paper, slightly oil, and then refix as 
usual; but spring strikers should not be reset on account 
of the unnecessary strain thus placed upon the springs. 

The locks and breech-actions must next be taken apart, 
cleaned, oiled, and put together again, leaving the hammers 
or tumblers down, to ease the mainsprings. The furni- 
ture, stocks, and fore-ends may also be wiped over with a 
rag slightly oiled. 

When firearms are put by for any length of time, the 
cases in which they are packed should be wrapped in 
coarse brown paper, which is a wonderful preservative 
against damp. Indeed upon one occasion a rifle was 
merely wrapped in brown paper without being oiled or 
taken to pieces, and carelessly left in an out-house for over 
eighteen months, the owner supposing it to be lost. On 
being unpacked it was found to have sustained no further 
injury than a few spots of red rust on the standing-breech 
and heel-plate ; the barrels, locks, and every other part were 
in perfect condition. 

This shows how well brown paper can resist a damp 
atmosphere, and there are many other instances on record 
which fully corroborate this assertion. Mail-canvas covers 
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for the gun-cases are also good, but they do not defy the 
damp as well as ordinary brown paper. 



GUN-CASES ; CLEANING AND LOADING TOOLS. 

The old-fashioned gun-cases which opened at either 
extremity, the barrels and stock being slipped in at one 
end, and a hundred cartridges or so at the other, are now 
no longer used, as they were awkward and ill-balanced. 

It is essentially a bad plan to keep a gun and cartridges 
in one case, for several reasons. Firstly, an ordinary case 
cannot be conveniently made to hold a gun and et ceteras, 
together with a sufficient number of cartridges to be of any 
practical use ; and secondly, carrying a quantity of ammuni- 
tion in gun-cases when travelling from place to place causes 
them to balance badly, increases the weight considerably, 
and in other ways is a disagreeable arrangement. 

Loaded cartridges should be kept separately in magazines, 
about which we shall say more presently. Gun-cases are 
now usually constructed of wood or thin sheet iron, covered 
with black oil-cloth, mail-canvas, or leather, and having the 
lid closing on the top, the inside being divided into com- 
partments to hold the barrels, stock, tools, etc., and lined 
throughout with coloured baize cloth, the box being locked 
in front and fastened with straps. These are the best 
kind of gun-cases ; others made in the " shoulder of mutton " 
form are more compact, but cannot contain all et ceteras. 

Every sportsman should possess, and each of his gun- 
cases should be capable of holding, besides the gun, the 
following items : — Turnover-machine for loading cartridges, 
and crimper if brass shells or shrapnells are to be used ; 
recapper and several steel pins for the same ; powder and 
shot measures; rammer and block; cleaning-rod jointed 
in one or two parts ; four tops for rod, viz., wire scratch- 
brush, bristle brush, sponge, and jag; pocket-cleaner in 
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leather pouch ; cartridge extractor ; nipple key ; cartridge 
resizer ; three screwdrivers of different sizes ; oil bottle ; 
pair of " dummies " if the gun is hammerless ; small file 
for the sight, and a few spare strikers. 

Although a man may not intend to fill his own car- 
tridges, still it is better to possess loading tools, in case of 
necessity. If the turnover-machine has a spring rammer 
attached, the extra rammer and block can be dispensed 
with. While speaking of rammers it may be well in passing 
to call attention to Jones' new patent rammer, of which we 
append a diagram. This is undoubtedly the rammer to 
use for all loading purposes. It is described by its inventor 
as follows : — 

" A is an interchangeable rammer head, made in all sizes, from 
28 to 4 gauge. 

" B is a wad-drawer. 

" C a graduated scale on rod of rammer. 

'* D is a split collar with nip screw. 

"The engraving shows the rammer head, A, detached. To 
set the rammer in order to obtain a defined and uniform pressure, 
proceed thus : — 

" Having filled the cartridge-cases with exact charges of powder, 
and selected wads of a uniform thickness, to go next to the 
powder, 

" I St — Fix the split collar, D, near to the handle by means of 
the nip screw. 

" 2nd. — Take one of the cases with the powder in, and give it 
a slight tap or two in order to shake the charge down. 

" 3rd. — Place in a wad, and with the rammer gently bed it on 
to the powder, avoiding any pressure. 

" 4th. — Let loose the split collar, D, and allow it to rest on the 
mouth or end of the cartridge-case, whilst the rammer head, A, is 
resting on the wad. Observe the position of the collar by the 
scale on ramming-rod, C, and according to the pressure required 
for the various explosives, set the collar back on the scale to the 
requisite distance, and fix it very tightly by means of the nip 
screw. 
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" sth. — Ram down the charge until the fiat edge of the collar 
again touches the mouth of the case ; 
the remaining cartridges may then 
be rammed without again adjusting 
the sliding collar, care being taken, 
in completing the ramming, that the 
edge of the collar, D, comes in con- 
tact with the edge or mouth of each 



For an ordinary ramtner this 
one is the acme of perfection, 
and nothing better or simpler 
could be wished for. It may be 
employed for loading rifle as well 
as shot-gun cartridges, provided 
they are not smaller than .400- 
bore. 

The sponge top is occasion- 
ally used for oiling the barrels 
inside. A pocket-cleaner will be 
found of great use in the field, 
especially when many shots are 
obtained in quick succession, 
which cause the barrels to foul 
very rapidly. 

Cartridge-resizers can be ob- 
tained from most guntnakers. 
Three screwdrivers at least are 
indispensable to strip a gun en- 
tirely ; and they should be used 
carefully, for a single slip when 
removing or replacing a screw 
may totally spoil the appearance 
of the piece. "Dummies" are 
small metal pillars made in all gauges, and should be 
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inserted in the chambers of hammerless guns when the 
tumblers are released, to give the plungers something to 
bear upon. 

Never snap off the locks of a gun when the chambers 
are empty, but place old cartridge-cases in them if there is 
nothing better at hand. External hammers may, of course, 
be let down gently, but in hammerless weapons this is not 
practicable. The dummy has a spiral spring passing 





Fig. 3d. Fig. 37. 

Roper's " Clip " Cartridge Extractor. 

through its centre, surmounted by a small block of very 
hard wood or ebonite in place of the cap, which gives when 
the striker first comes in contact with it. 

The sight of a shot-gun, being formed of soft metal, 
occasionally gets uneven or notched, and when this is the 
case it must be rubbed down with fine emery-paper or a 
small file. 

Cartridge extractors are made in several ways, but the 
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most commodious kind is that patented by Robert Roper, 
and known as the " Clip " cartridge extractor. 

" Fig. 36 is an elevation of the extractor at or about its 
natural size, showing the jaws closed. Fig. 37 is an eleva- 
tion of the same representing the jaws when open." 

To expand the jaws, C D, press with the hand the 
spring, A B, until the clip is sufficiently wide to catch the 
rim of the cartridge to be extracted. When the shell is 
firmly held by the jaws, C D, as shown in Fig. 37, tension 
is given to the spring, A B, and the cartridge may then 
be easily extracted by pulling in the direction of the 
arrow. 

Owing to the peculiar construction of this extractor, any 
cartridge from a pin or c.-f. 4-bore to the smallest rim-fire 
bulleted cap can be withdrawn with equal facility. More- 
over, it forms a capital pair of tweezers for extracting 
thorns, etc., may be utilised as a key ring, and a better 
pair of forceps for tying flies no angler could desire. On 
the whole, this " Clip " extractor may be confidently re- 
commended to the public, as it far surpasses any other 
at present extant. Pocket-knives and extractors combined 
have not proved a success. 

Sportsmen usually have stout Mackintosh or leather 
bags for their guns, which are very serviceable, as they 
protect the weapons from damp and keep them from 
getting bruised or otherwise damaged. Guns should only 
be placed in bags when driving or returning home after 
shooting in wet weather ; at other times the bags are not 
needed. Lock-covers are now seldom, if ever, employed, 
but were much used in the days of muzzle-loaders. 

Occasionally sportsmen carry their guns in slings, but 
these may well be dispensed with in England, for even 
when riding, the gun — unless of very large calibre — can be 
held in the right hand without inconvenience. Slings for 
shot-guns or rifles are easily made by procuring a strap 
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one inch wide and about two-thirds the length of- the 
weapon. Fix two brass studs in it some six or seven 
inches from either end, punch small holes at the extremi- 
ties of the leather, loop up the ends round the barrels 
and waist of the gun respectively, and the sling is ready 
for use. 

CARTRIDGE-BAGS, BELTS, AND MAGAZINES. 

Plain waterproof mail-canvas or leather cartridge- bags, 
with accommodation for fifty or seventy-five rounds apiece, 
are far better than any of the endless contrivances now 
sold for the purpose of carrying ammunition when out 
shooting. A dozen cartridges or so may be put in the 
coat-pockets for immediate use, and the keeper or a beater 
can look after the rest ; but whoever has the care of them 
should always remain at a short distance from the sports- 
man, so as to be ready when more ammunition is required. 
If shooting alone, bags will be found less cumbersome to 
wear than pouches or belts. 

Belts have many faults; the shells are continually 
dropping out, or else the springs are so tight that it requires 
a tug to extract the cartridges. Besides this, in wet 
weather they afford little or no protection for the cases, 
which, if of paper, soon turn into pulp and become useless. 
Cartridge-belts made of solid leather are better in this 
respect, as the shells are almost completely concealed ; but 
they shrink when wetted, and then the cartridges cannot 
be withdrawn. Therefore, keep to the old cartridge-bags, 
for nothing can equal them ; but they should have an extra 
pocket at the side in which to place et ceteras. 

Shooting-coats with inside pockets to contain fifty or 
sixty cartridges are generally uncomfortable, and drag on 
the shoulders. 

Loaded cartridges had better not be bought in greater 
quantities than 2CXX) or so at a time, and should then be 
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stowed away in strong iron magazines, kept under lock 
and key, and placed in a dry room. Magazines to hold 
500 are sufficiently large, and any gunmaker will build them 
to order. When travelling, cartridges are best conveyed 
in solid leather magazines, locked, and surrounded by a 
stout luggage-strap. 



GAME-BAGS AND GAME-CARRIERS. 

Game- bags are objectionable for various reasons. They 
crush the birds more or less, even if placed in the net, and 
game which has been carried about all day in the bottom 
of a bag will not keep long, as it invariably gets injured 
by the weight above it. Moreover, it is a well-known 
fact that game should be held head upwards, and for 
this reason wooden carriers are preferable. They may 
be obtained from gunmakers, or constructed in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Procure a straight piece of wood 2 feet or more in 
length, about i inch thick, and some 4 inches broad. 
Through this cut two parallel slits 22 inches long and 
•J- inch wide. At the centre of each slit remove on either 
side sufficient wood to form a circular aperture large enough 
to admit the head of a pheasant. NaU a strip of leather 
loosely to one side of the board, which will serve as a 
handle, and there you have an efficient game-carrier, 
capable of holding at least fifty head of partridges, grouse, 
or woodcock, or about ten brace of pheasants. 

Birds are easily placed in the rack by pushing their 
heads through the enlarged space in the centre and sliding 
them to either end. They then remain suspended by the 
necks, their bodies hanging downwards. If intended only 
for pheasants, the size of the racks must be proportionately 
increased. Rabbits can be strung, and then slung on 
sticks. 
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When out shooting quite alone, and only a few brace of 
birds are required for private use, they may be carried in 
the pockets of the shooting jacket ; but it is better, if pos- 
sible, to have a man or boy to look after them, as walking 
all day with 6 or 8 lb& weight in each pocket is tiring 
work, to say the least of it. 



SHOOTING DRESS. 

Ease and comfort should be the first consideration in 
the dress of the shooter ; outward appearance is not of so 
much importance. 

Of course different kinds of shooting require different 
kinds of clothes, as, for instance, one would not wear 
the same for partridge as for wild-fowl shooting; but 
the following outfit will be found suitable for all-round 
i«^ork : — 

A loose coat of a rusty colour (dark brown is the best), 
made of some strong material ; capacious inside pockets, 
lined with thin waterproof cloth or oil-skin, and attached 
to the coat by small straps or buckles, so as to be removed 
if desired; pockets on either side, also waterproof-lined, 
and capable of containing twelve or twenty cartridges 
apiece. Do not substitute a net inside the coat in lieu of 
pockets, or the blood from the game will stain the trousers. 
The jacket should be a comfortable fit, but naturally need 
not be cut as carefully as a frock-coat. Above all, let it 
be loose about the shoulders and not too long in the 
sleeve, so that the arms may be perfectly free. 

The colour of the trousers or knickerbockers is not of 
great consequence; a neutral tint, or a dark hue corre- 
sponding with that of the coat, will suffice. Capital 
*' knickerbocker-breeches " are made by several London 
tailors, and are far more serviceable than ordinary knicker- 
bockers. These knickerbocker-breeches are worn with or 

K 
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without leggings, and being made tight below the knee, are 
useful both for shooting and riding, which is not the case 
with ordinary loose knickerbockers. The pockets should 
be placed in front, like in riding-breeches. 

Always wear a belt when shooting, riding, or taking 
part in any exercise, such as rowing, gymnastics, etc., 
which incur bodily exertion. 

It is a bad plan not to wear gaiters when out shooting 
— especially in cover — as they protect the legs from thorns 
and brambles, and should therefore only be dispensed with 
in very hot weather, on account of perspiration. Water- 
proof mail-canvas gaiters are better than leather leggings, 
being both lighter and cooler, and straps at the sides are 
likewise preferable to buttons, the latter frequently giving 
way. Thick football stockings made of soft yam and a 
flannel shirt should be worn in place of linen, no matter 
how warm the weather ; also a silk handkerchief round the 
neck instead of a collar is cooler, and leaves the head 
and neck more at ease. During hot weather a light soft 
felt hat may be worn without inconvenience; in winter 
substitute an ordinary " deerstalker's " cap. 

Those who shoot in gloves should cut off the fore- 
finger of the right-hand glove. If lined or woollen gloves 
are worn they hinder the hands. It is often absolutely 
necessary to wear gloves in winter, or the hands would 
get benumbed, and even with them one's fingers are often- 
times so cold as to be almost unable to feel the triggers. 

Several tailors make sporting clothes their specialty, and 
therefore it is better to go to such men as these for a 
shooting outfit. 

The Cbolmondeley-Pennell shooting suit, designed by 
that famous sportsman, consists of a sleeved vest, coat, and 
knickerbockers, and forms a first-rate suit for shooting over 
turnips and stubble. The vest or waistcoat is made entirely 
of wool, and consequently answers capitally for winter wear. 
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In wet weather nothing more than a short mackintosh or 
waterproof covert-coat is needed, reaching just below the 
hips, with a cape to protect the gun-locks. 



SHOOTING-BOOTS. 

There are various methods of waterproofing ordinary 
walking-boots, and many preparations are sold for that 
purpose ; such as Prout's compound, " Gishurstine," " Mol- 
liscorium," and Dale's porpoise oil dubbin, which are not 
to be surpassed, especially the latter. 

Dale's dubbin is manufactured from refined porpoise oil, 
and contains other ingredients which serve to render the 
leather not only waterproof, but soft and pliant as when 
new ; and, moreover, it does not interfere with the polish or 
emit that unpleasant odour which frequently arises from 
common curriers' dubbin. Another good point about this 
dubbin is, that mice and rats will not touch any leather 
prepared with it. 

Should the reader chance to be short of dubbin, let 
him rub as much linseed-oil or " kerosine " into the soles 
and sides of his boots as they will absorb, and this,, to- 
gether with a small portion of mutton fat applied to the 
seams, will keep them soft and render them water-tight for 
a time. 

Boots that have become almost as hard as iron may be 
mollified by using dubbin. To keep ordinary boots and 
shoes in good condition, the mixture should be rubbed 
in every two or three days, the soles being warmed 
before each operation. It has been said that boots could 
be made permanently waterproof by soaking them for 
several hours in thick soapy water. The soap is supposed 
to form a fatty acid, and so render the leather impervious 
to damp. We have not tried the receipt, but greatly doubt 
its efficacy. 
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A more expeditious plan than any of these, however, is 
to get a pair of really waterproof boots which require no 
dressing. The " Idstone," " Euknemida," and " K " boots 
are all splendid for shooting purposes, the soles standing 
well out, and they need not undergo any waterproofing 
process whatsoever. We prefer the " K " boots, having 
worn them for four consecutive seasons without their 
letting in the least moisture during that period ; but they 
have one drawback, that is, their weight, which averages 
from four to five lbs. the pair. 

Next to the " K " boots come the " Viscount " ventilated 
shooting-boots, which are especially beneficial when grouse 
shooting during August and September, as they keep the 
feet cool, owing to an imperceptible pumping action pro- 
duced by walking, which sends a current of air continually 
through the boots ; but they are ill suited for winter wear. 

Thigh boots are seldom worn, and are only useful for 
shooting in thick gorse, or for snipe shooting over very 
marshy ground. Indiarubber or gum boots, so highly 
spoken of by some sportsmen, confine perspiration, and 
therefore are not safe to wear in hot weather. 

Go into any bootmaker's and ask for shooting-boots. 
He will immediately produce some of "our own make," 
and endeavour to impress upon the customer, in his blandest 
tones, that they are fully equal to any advertised article. 
But do not be taken in, for numbers of so-called shooting 
and fishing boots manufactured by country makers are 
absolutely worthless for sporting purposes. New sorts 
of shooting-boots are perpetually being made, but up to 
this time none have excelled those just mentioned. Never 
mind about their size and shape ; they are not intended for 
show. If one thing is more exasperating than another, it 
is to be out with a man who has on tight boots which 
hurt his feet. Not only do they entirely spoil his own 
day's pleasure, but likewise that of all his friends, for he 
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is sure to be incessantly complaining, and is doubtless 
voted a nuisance by the rest of the party. Far better have 
them a trifle too large ; the intervening space may easily 
be filled up with cork socks. 

Those who are liable to get foot-sore or who suffer from 
tender feet would do well to thoroughly soap the soles of 
their stockings inside — soft soap answers best — previous to 
starting. This acts as an emollient, keeps the feet in 
good order, and prevents irritation or blisters. 

CLOTHES FOR WILD-FOWL SHOOTING ; WATERPROOFING 

CANVAS. 

For wild-fowl shooting let the entire outfit be composed 
of or lined with waterproof cloth, but warmth must not 
be neglected. The *' Wild-fowler " punting suits are, per- 
haps, unsurpassed for convenience, durability, and wear. 

Cording's anhydrous materials are likewise well adapted 
for punting garments, and from him may also be procured 
the " Idstone " boots previously mentioned. 

Should canvas leggings or cartridge-bags after continual 
wear by any chance let in the wet, soak them for twenty- 
four hours or more in a solution of half a lb. of oak bark 
and seven lbs. of boiling water poured over it. Then rinse 
out the bags, or pass the leggings through clean water, and 
hang them up till dry. 

GAME LISTS ; CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It is interesting to keep a diary or list of game killed 
during each season, for the sake of reference and com- 
parison. Many kinds are advertised in sporting papers, 
but numbers of them are so complicated that one can 
scarcely make head or tail of the whole affair. Those 
issued at the Field office are very good, only the size is 
somewhat inconvenient. Messrs. Cogswell & Harrison 
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likewise sell neatly compiled game-registers. We prefer 
Lancaster's to any other; they are nicely got up, compact, 
and printed on stout paper, which is always an advantage. 
Each book contains over a hundred pages, half of which 
are divided into columns, as shown below, the rest being 
left for remarks. 
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Reduced Fac-simile of Lancaster's Game Register ; about half-size. 

Larger books are also published in which to record 
" big shoots," but for ordinary everyday shooting the 
above will be sufficient. Whether these lists are issued 
by other gunmakers as well we cannot say. 

Pocket-knives with markers for scoring the number of 
head killed in the day are not of much use, as sportsmen 
do not care to pull out their knives after each shot, 
especially if it be in a driving snowstorm. 

Wc are well aware that a vast deal more might have 
been written on gunnery, cartridges, etc., and a multiplicity 
of novelties relating to shooting we have not broached ; but 
as this work is merely intended for young and inexperienced 
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sportsmen, doubtless what has been said will be sufficient. 
We trust the foregoing remarks will not be considered dic- 
tatorial, for our sole object is, and has been, to place before 
the reader a clear outline of the shot gun, its management, 
and various necessary accessories, without entering into 
any complicated details respecting the manufacture of 
sporting goods. 

Concerning gunpowder, shot, and cartridge-loading, it 
would take a small volume to contain all that might be 
said about these three important points. The charges 
mentioned on pages 120 and 121 are those usually em- 
ployed, although, naturally, it must not be supposed that 
the same loads are suitable for every gun and every kind of 
game. 

Should the reader require further information relative to 
the manufacture of firearms, as before stated, he cannot do 
better than peruse the pages of Mr. Greener's book, which 
contains many interesting explanations and experiments, 
and is profusely illustrated. . Other works before named 
are also worthy of the sportsman's notice. 

We now purpose describing and elucidating as succinctly 
as possible the art of wing shooting; that art which 
requires so much practice, patience, and perseverance to 
perfectly master ; that art for which England has ever been 
renowned. 



PART II. 



SHOOTING. 



CHAPTER VII. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 



The sportsman^ s Morn and Eve — Advantages of Shooting over other 
Sports and Pastimes — Benefits derived from Field Sports — Shoot- 
ings Past and Present — Occupations during the Close Season. 

THE sportsman's MORN AND EVE. 
By '' Kit Killbirdr 

" With the rosy tint of early morn, 

When the partridge calls Bob White, 
And the hunter heralds with bugle-horn 
The streaks of eastern light ; 

" Ere the cheering rays of the rising sun 
Warm up the chilly air, 
And the distant sound of the booming gun 
Greets the sportsman's ear; 

" When the songster carols in the trees, 
And the lark is on the wing, 
And Nature lends her charms to please, 
And joyous raptures bring ; 

" We'll hie to the golden harvest-fields, 
Where the cry of the quail is heard. 
And the yellow grain a rich feast yields 
To the shy and timorous bird. 

" Then, while the lazy sluggard sleeps 
And morning revellers imbibe, 
A rich reward we'll try to reap 
Among the feathered tribe ; 
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** Where the purple heather rears its head 
To lure the timid partridge, 
From the eager bird-dog's stealthy tread 
And the hunter's deadly cartridge ; 

" Where the wiry pointer ranges wide 
In search of the winged prey, 
And shaggy setter, with graceful stride, 
Seems anxious for the fray. 

" Now eagerly on scented breeze intent 
They slowly and softly glide 
fo the briery cover which the hare frequents, 
Where the wary game-birds hide. 

" And when the glaring sun's well sped 
On his way to the western sky. 
Just ere he sinks in his crimson bed, 
To the fields again we'll hie. 

" Where the sportsman finds his endless joys 

With trusty dog and gun. 

For, 'mid the shot-gun's thundering noise 

His race of life is run." 

— Tuff, Fields and Farm. 

ADVANTAGES OF SHOOTING OVER OTHER SPORTS AND 

PASTIMES. 

That fox-hunting is a grand sport, a noble sport, " the 
sport of kings," as the immortal Jorrocks has christened it, 
no one will gainsay ; but, at the same time, when compared 
with shooting, it has drawbacks, especially for a man of 
limited income. 

To begin with, hunting necessitates the maintenance of 
a more or less extensive stud ; that is, if regularly indulged 
in, say hunting four days a week on an average. And, 
besides the cost of keep of a large stud of hunters, a hunting 
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man is subjected to innumerable incidental expenses in the 
ways of subscriptions, trains, servants, and the many other 
requirements which fox-hunting now-a-days of necessity 
entails. True, a man who owns but one horse — and many 
of the keenest sportsmen are " one-horse " men — may get 
his one day a week, and perhaps enjoy that one day far 
more than others who keep ten or a dozen well-bred 
hunters. Nevertheless, as a sport, hunting is far more 
expensive than shooting. 

Again, hunting invariably requires an entire day, which 
is not the case with shooting, when the sportsman is per- 
fectly independent of every one. He may be busily occu- 
pied in some profession, and yet able to give an afternoon 
to his favourite pursuit far oftener than he could afford 
to devote a day to the chase. And with what rapturous 
anticipation he looks forward to those happy hours to be 
spent with his dog and gun ! And what ecstasy of 
delightful feelings does not the recollection of them con- 
jure up to his mind in after years ! . In this respect — that 
of time required — both shooting and fishing contrast 
favourably with hunting, racing, coursing, etc. ; and the 
former have this further advantage, viz., that they are 
destitute of the crowd and bustle which characterise the 
last-mentioned field sports. 

There is no formality about shooting. It may be 
enjoyed in company or alone, but in either case it is 
equally delightful. Pastimes such as cricket and foot- 
ball are all very well in their way, and although we should 
be the very last to deprecate them, it is but truth to say 
that pastimes at the best are but a poor substitute for 
sport 

No sports can be more economical than shooting and 
fishing. What does the shooting man require ? — provided 
he does not rent a moor. A thousand acres or so of rough 
hilly land interspersed here and there with spinneys, dingles. 
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a few small covers, plenty of gorse, underwood and brush- 
wood, and well stocked with partridges, a fair sprinkling 
of pheasants, perhaps a few snipe in marshy places, an 
occasional woodcock, and rabbits ad libitum. A couple of 
keepers to look after the place ; two or three brace of dogs ; 
guns and ammunition, and what more is needed? A 
sound pair of legs and a good constitution ; but these, of 
course, we presume he is possessed of; at any rite they can 
only improve from the effects of the invigorating air and 
healthy e»' ."^isc • Too much game he cannot have, you 
will say V '^^\ ^t we maintain that the above is sufficient 
to rejoice ^ heart and satisfy the cravings of any true 
sportsman who is really keen about shooting. Preserving 
on a large scale may be essential for persons who go in for 
battues and drives, but these are luxuries which compara- 
tively few can indulge in. 



BENEFITS DERIVED FROM FIELD SPORTS, 

" Shooting is one of the great branches of British field 
sports, and is keenly relished and almost universally 
practised throughout every section of the kingdom. Though 
but of comparatively modern origin — dating from the dis- 
covery and application of firearms— it has, as an art, made 
rapid progress towards perfection. It has exercised a 
peculiar influence on the inhabitants of these islands, in 
sustaining and strengthening that invincible courage and 
skilful use of warlike weapons now rendered necessary for 
the maintenance of our national existence and the consoli- 
dation of our independence and power. . . . 

"A love of field sports generally, and of shooting in 
particular, takes us from the noise and filth and moral 
degradation incident to large towns. It places us in the 
midst o^ the cultivation of the soil — the real foundation of 
all national wealth and happiness. Everything connected 
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with the wanderings of the sportsman is calculated to 
foster the best and noblest feelings of the soul, and to 
impart to the mind the most lofty and sublime ideas of 
universal nature. To men of genius and contemplative 
habits, the roaming among mountain wilds and the green 
fields gives rise to the most refined intellectual enjoyments. 
Such persons may be said to live in a world of their own, 
and are the^recipients of joys and sorrows with which the 
world at large doth not intermeddle. xJow pui^, refined, 
and exquisite are the delights which fi^^ th/* ^ind from 
gazing on the mo'4^tain, the wood, the r ""j^s » ^. water- 
falls ! " — Blake)^ on " Shooting:' 

" There is no one," says Zimmerman, " who may not, 
by quietly traversing the mountains with his gun, learn to 
feel how much the great secrets of nature will influence 
the heart when assisted by the powers of imagination. 
The sight of an agreeable landscape, the various points of 
view which the spacious plains afibrd, the freshness of the 
breeze, the beauties of the sky, and the appetite which a 
long ramble procures will give energy to health, and make 
every new step seem too short. The privation of every 
object that can recall the idea of dependence, accompanied 
by domestic comfort, wholesome exercises, and useful oc- 
cupations, will add vigour to thought and inebriate the 
heart with the most delicious sensations." 

Zimmerman is right, for undoubtedly the pleasures of 
shooting are intensified in proportion to the beauty of the 
scenery. Surely the freedom of a country life, the ever- 
varying scenery, the healthy and inspiriting occupations 
which such a life afibrds, the interest we take in the wel- 
fare of those around us, and which they in their turn 
reciprocate, the choice of cheery companionship or tranquil 
solitude — surely these are to be preferred to existence in a 
large city, where all is artificial, where nature's work is 
replaced by the builder's art, and valleys and meado\.s sup- 
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planted by the monotony of houses and streets, where all 
faces are those of strangers, and where the bonds of 
affection and friendship find inadequate substitutes in the 
ceremonious formalities of social life acquaintance. Yet it 

9 

is well that all tastes are not alike, and that there are 
many men who willingly forego the charms of a sports- 
man's life for the — to them — more fascinating attractions of 
town and society. But, for our part, give us the former 
and we shall be content. 

The numbers of deaths incurred yearly by sports of all 
kinds may be counted by hundreds; those arising from 
the dissipation of town life are reckoned by thousands. 
The bare fact that sportsmen, as a rule, live to a very 
advanced age is in itself a clear proof that sport serves to 
make men healthy, hardy, and long-lived. 

However, as this book is not intended for a treatise on 
morality or " health and how to procure it," and, moreover, 
as it is not likely to fall into other hands than those of 
sportsmen, we shall not continue to air our views con- 
cerning the advantages of field sports; but the above 
remarks are sufficient to show how many benefits may be 
derived from out-door sports and exercises in general, and 
from shooting in particular. Fishing, hunting, and cours- 
ing are all undoubtedly supremely delightful ; and racing 
would be included in the same category could it exist in- 
dependent of the abominable practises which seem likely 
to convert one of the most ancient and noble of sports 
into a mere field for making, or losing, money, — lucrative 
trade. 

SHOOTING, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The art of shooting has been rapidly progressing ever 
since the introduction of the M. L. flint gun, and will pro- 
bably continue to do so until every head of game in the 
British isles is exterminated and sport of all kinds will 
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have ceased to exist. That that time will come is, alas ! 
too probable ; that the evil day may long be averted is to 
be devoutly hoped. 

There is no doubt that the old-fashioned sportsmen, 
armed with their flint or percussion guns, relished the 
sport quite as much as those of the modern school, in spite 
of the many difficulties and inconveniences which they had 
to put up with. We think it is " Craven," the author of 
*' Walker's Manly Exercises," who gravely admonishes 
the sportsman to wipe out his piece after firing at the most 
twenty shots I How often does the modern breech-loader 
require to be cleansed during the day ? After every seventy 
or a hundred shots, and then it is merely the work of a 
moment to draw a pocket-cleaner through each barrel. 

In various ways the good old sport has somewhat 
deteriorated. The iron horse, the steam plough, the 
mowing-machine, and the political reformer have all done 
their utmost to ruin it. Battue shooting and driving is 
so much in vogue ; the cockney who runs down from town 
for " a day's sport " is not content unless he is firing at 
every moment, his great aim being to bag, or at any 
rate to kill, as much as possible in a short time. Such 
men as these are often termed " feather-bed " sportsmen 
— very appropriate and expressive appellations. There 
dwell in London perhaps as many thorough sportsmen as 
in any part of England — men who really love sport for 
sport's sake, but who cannot afford to live out of town, or 
who are compelled to remain there on account of business 
occupations or parliamentary duties. On the other hand, 
the capital is very prolific of cockneys who do not in 
reality care one whit about sport of any kind, and who, 
although they themselves do not own an acre of land, yet 
can afford to ride indiscriminately across everybody else's, 
without paying the slightest attention to anything, and 
who break through hedges and fences with the greatest 

L 
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coolness imaginable. Shooting-cockneys are just as plen- 
tiful, and it is they who tend to bring field sports into 
disrepute. 

In the days of flint-guns and muzzle-loaders, when a 
party of five or six guns were out shooting, nothing was 
heard but the thwacks of the beaters' sticks and an 
occasional " Hie there, good dog ! " from the keeper. When 
birds rose near, our forefathers would quietly cock their 
guns, wait till the birds were well away, and then coolly 
drop their quarry in a workmanlike manner. There was 
none of that unnecessary shouting and yelling so common 
now-a-days, when shooting in covert or partridge shooting 
over rough land. 

Ah I indeed, shooting is unlike what it used to be when 
breech-loaders and hammerless guns were not thought of. 
In many respects it has, of course, improved ; but how 
often we miss that thorough earnestness, that keen enthu- 
siasm, which characterised the shooting men of the old 
school ! 

Still, at the present day there are numbers of sportsmen 
who, in spite of all modern fashions, are content to trudge 
with their trusty breech-loader through turnips and stubble 
from morn till eve, in company with their favourite and 
well-trained pointer, setter, or retrieving spaniel, who under- 
stands his master's every look and gesture ; men who 
cheerfully face fatigue and rough weather — ay, and rough 
walking too — to earn their day's shooting, rendered all 
the more enjoyable by the difKculties overcome in its 
course. 

OCCUPATIONS DURING THE CLOSE SEASON. 

" But when the end of the season arrives, what is there 
to be done during all those months ? " may be asked by 
the reader who has no occupation. Why, a vast deal — 
too much, indeed, for many men. Fishing is then in full 
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swing for those who like it Cricket may be indulged in 
to one's heart's content. Lovers of the leash will have 
abundance of employment. An occasional pigeon-shooting 
match with a few choice spirits, just to keep one's hand in 
practice, will not come amiss. Besides this, if the sports- 
man trains his own dogs — and it is the best way to ensure 
really good workers — he will find plenty to occupy his 
leisure hours. Many more occupations there are, which 
would take long to enumerate, and the time will pass 
pleasantly enough, if well employed, until suddenly we 
realise that the morrow is the " Glorious Twelfth." 

Truly, were it not for shooting, hunting, coursing, and 
perhaps fishing, life indeed were not worth living. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GENERAL HINTS ON THE HANDLING OF FIREARMS 

AND SHOOTING. 

Handling Guns — Accidents with Firearms and how to avoid them — 
Shooting Flying — 7 he Theory of Missing — Fancy Shooting — Are 
Big Bags essential for Good Sport f — Common Blunders made 
in the Fields Essential Qualifications for the Sportsman — Lcufy 
Shooters — Concluding Remarks, 

HANDLING GUNS. 

Although at first sight it may appear useless to attempt to 
lay down a code of rules with regard to the manipulation 
of firearms, still, if certain points are not attended to, the 
sport of shooting may become anything but agreeable. 

The very first principle to be impressed upon the mind 
of the tiro — and it cannot be taught him too early or 
insisted upon too emphatically — is never, under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, to point a gun at any one. This 
foolish and unsportsmanlike practice has done much to 
swell the doleful list of fatal gun accidents, and is denounced 
by every man of common sense. Loaded or not loaded, it 
matters not, the principle should be strictly adhered to ; 
and when closing a gun with cartridges in it great care 
should be taken to avoid an unintentional infringement of 
this rule. Although the odds may be all in favour of its 
not exploding, nevertheless, should such a thing occur — 
which it might do when closing the breech, owing to a 
hammer being carelessly left down on the striker — the 
result would in all probability be fatal were the gun 
directed towards any person. At every gun club a fine is 
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exacted for this, as well as for other acts of negligence, 
which is, therefore, another reason — were any further 
reason required — for avoiding it. Few things are more un- 
pleasant or annoying when out shooting than walking in a 
line with a man the muzzles of whose gun are covering 
you all the while. 

The next thing to be attended to is carrying the gun 
properly in the field. The best way to carry the piece 
when shooting in the open — and provided a light gun is 
used — is somewhat in the same position as a pigeon shooter 
would usually hold his gun when about to call " Pull," but 
of course the butt must be kept much lower, i.e., the 
muzzles well up and inclined slightly to the left, so that 
from behind one may just see the barrels over the left 
shoulder, the left hand grasping the fore-end, while the 
right clasps the grip or waist of the stock, the butt bearing 
on the right thigh; but instead of keeping the fore-finger 
on the trigger itself, let it be placed lightly against the 
trigger-guard, so that the top joint may be bent to take 
the trigger at a moment's notice. If a heavy piece is 
employed it should be thrown across the left arm, as the 
former style would be found too tiring ; but in this case the 
barrels must be inclined well upwards, and not held at right 
angles to the body, as so many men do. The first way is, 
however, preferable, if it can be done without inconvenience 
to the shooter, as he is then ready instantly the birds rise. 
For carrying a gun on the shoulder. Lieutenant G. O. 
Curling gives the following directions : — 

" When carried on the shoulder it should be always with 
lock down ; this mode will So elevate the barrels that the 
muzzles are far above the heads of any one ; even when at 
close quarters, on the march, or when approaching or 
returning from cover, this way will be found easiest and 
with the least possible fatigue, as the weight of the weapon 
is centred in the stock held in the right hand. To relieve 
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the shoulder pass the hand up to the small or neck of the 
butt ; at the same time seize the butt with the left hand, 
then raise your gun to a perpendicular position, carry it 
across the body and place on the left shoulder. The 
left shoulder can be relieved in a similar manner, i>., pass 
the left hand to the small or neck of the butt, at the same 
time seize the butt with the right hand, raise the gun to a 
perpendicular position, and carry it across the body and 
place it on the right shoulder. Never present, much less 
fire, when any person, whether keeper or beater, intervenes 
or is near the bird. Never fire over any one, even if he 
what is called * ducks ' or stoops to allow of your doing 
so. A keeper or beater should never be encouraged in 
or allowed to ' duck ' or stoop ; the practice is a bad one, 
and should be for ever discountenanced. If no one fired 
over a ducked body the habit would soon fall into disuse. 
Sportsmen and others would do well to bear in mind that 
an accident deprives the injured man from earning his 
livelihood, and the poor wife and children suffer ; better to 
forego taking a shot for safety's sake and let the bird 
escape for another day than run any risk. This should be 
made a hard-and-fast rule among sportsmen and a law of 
sport." * 

It is needless to add that, unless shooting in thick covert, 
the gun should be kept on full-cock, or, if it is a hammer- 
less, with the safety-bolt drawn back. Numbers of shots 
are lost by having the piece only half-cocked or on " safe." 
Take, for instance, a covey of birds rising, say, forty yards 
away. Your gun is up in an instant, and the two shots 
are fired before the birds have gone fifteen or twenty 
paces. On the other hand, supposing both hammers have 
to be cocked, or the safety-bolt pressed, the whole covey 
is probably out of range before the gun has time to be 
levelled. With the gun ready, a snap shot may sometimes 

* "Handling of Firearms," by Lieutenant Curling. 
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be obtained, but if it is on "safe" there is no possible 
chance of firing. 

Moreover, there is no danger whatsoever in carrying 
weapons on full-cock, in the open, provided they are pro- 
perly manipulated. Strange though it may appear, many 
men who shoot with half-cocking hammer- guns do not 
seem to know how to bring their weapons from full-cock 
to half, but simply let the hammers down to half-cock. 
This is not at all correct, for by so doing a hammer may 
not be firmly set in the half-cock slot of the tumbler, in 
which case a jerk or slight blow would be very apt to make 
it slip. To half-cock a gun when on full-cock the hammer 
and trigger should be worked simultaneously with the 
thumb and fore-finger, the former gently lowered to the 
striker, and then brought up again to half-cock. This will 
always ensure the locks remaining steadfast. 

When the gun is presented, let the right hand and arm 
do most of the work, and the left be used more as a kind of 
rest, and to direct the aim. 

Some sportsmen prefer when aiming to keep the left 
hand well back, close upon the trigger-guard ; but this style 
is not advisable, as it gives but a very poor command 
over the weapon. It is better to grasp the fore-end with the 
left hand, as far forward as convenient, keeping the left 
arm depressed and the right elbow slightly squared out, 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. This position 
gives entire control over the piece, and by holding the 
gun well forward the aim is more easily and steadily 
directed. 

The best method of quickly bringing the gun to bear is 
a much-vexed question among sportsmen, and one which 
has engendered a deal of controversy. Some maintain that 
the piece should be brought down to the object, while others 
declare that it must be raised upwards. Now both are 
right, in a certain sense. When shooting over dogs, and 
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the birds rise and go away from or across you, always 
lower the muzzle to the bird ; and the same rule applies 
to trap shooting. On the other hand, when driving, and 
game comes straight over your head, "like a streak of 
greased lightning," as Yankees say, it is obviously apparent 
that the gun must be aimed under, then rapidly swung 
up till it bears slightly ahead of the bird, and discharged 
instantly, without stopping the swinging motion. There is 
no thinking or closing one eye in cases of this sort, when 
the fraction of a second's delay may entirely throw the 
charge out. As a general rule, however, bring the gun 
down to the object 



ACCIDENTS WITH FIREARMS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 

Bond fide gun accidents now-a-days, comparatively 
speaking, seldom occur, and when they do take place it 
is invariably owing either to stupidity or carelessness, or 
fooling with firearms. Since the introduction of breech- 
loading and hammerless weapons, accidents never should, 
and never would, happen, were ordinary precautions taken 
and a few simple precepts attended to. 

Those who take to shooting late in life are the people 
who are usually the cause of accidents. Men who have been 
accustomed to handle firearms since they were boys are 
generally not only excellent shots, but well versed in 
all the intricacies of the art of shooting, and thoroughly 
cognisant with guns, their manipulation and manufacture. 

Glance through a weekly newspaper and you will some- 
times come across two or three absurd accidents with fire- 
arms. How did they occur ? One man scrambled through 
a hedge and dragged his gun after him, the natural result 
being that the triggers got entangled in a bramble and the 
piece exploded. Another fired into a hedge, and shot some 
one at the other side of it. A third, perhaps, was *' in 
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fun ; " one man picks up a gun — not knowing it to be 
loaded, of course — aims at a companion, and kills him. 
Not one accident in a hundred is originated by the gun's 
bursting or any other bond fide cause. In the days of 
muzzle-loaders it was very different Guns might hang- 
fire, or one wad would get shaken up the tube and the 
air-space between powder and shot causae the barrel to 
burst, and many other unavoidable effects were causes of 
accidental explosions without the sportsman's being in 
fault. At the present day, however, accidents with. fire- 
arms cannot be excused under any plea whatsoever, and if 
a man does not or will not understand how to handle fire- 
arms, he should not be permitted to use them unless he be 
alone. Indeed it has been said that to be in company with 
a well-organised party of modern gunners out shooting 
is far safer than to drive through any London street at 
mid-day. 

So much, then, for accidents with firearms ; and perhaps, 
before concluding, it may be well to give a few simple 
rules which will enable the reader to guard more carefully 
against accidental discharges : — 

Firstfyf Never permit the muzzles of your gun to be 
directed towards any person or living thing whatsoever 
but that which it is intended to kill. 

Secondly, Always treat a firearm, be it a shot-gun, rifle, 
or pistol, as though it were loaded. 

Thirdly, Never pull a loaded gun through a hedge under 
any conditions whatsoever^ The reader will probably sneer 
at this remark and say, '' Who the deuce would be such a 
fool as to do so ? " Nevertheless there are some fools in 
the world, and many accidents — ^we may safely say hun- 
dreds — have occurred through one or other of the three 
causes. When out shooting alone, and any obstacle 
has to be surmounted or traversed, half-cock the gun — but 
if it is a pin-fire, do not leave the hammers down on the 
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pins, a mistake which is often made by beginners— or place 
it on " safe," grasp it firmly round the waist with the right 
hand and hold it well above the head, the barrels pointing 
upwards. If the hedge or fence is a very thick one it is 
safer to remove the cartridges, as a fall might possibly jerk 
off the locks. When two or more are in company the 
guns may be handed over from one to another, but always 
keep the muzzles up. 

Fourthly J Never fire into a hedge, no matter whether 
there be any one on the opposite side or not. This fault 
is often committed when rabbit shooting, and in the excite- 
ment of the moment one is apt to forget this rule. Many 
accidents have occurred through neglecting this caution, 
one of which we ourselves witnessed. It is an old and 
very good rule, and should, therefore, be observed as 
such. 

Fifthly^ Do not fire both barrels together. 

Sixthly, Do not fire more than necessary when the 
barrels are very hot ; and, lastly, avoid fumbling with the 
triggers. 

Although the above observations may seem to many 
nothing more than a series of truisms, still there are 
men, some of whom have shot for a great number of 
years, who do not pay the slightest notice to the laws of 
shooting, but fire away right and left perfectly heedless 
of every one but themselves. 

Many more maxims are laid down by writers on shoot- 
ing, such as stepping forward with the right foot when 
firing at a bird flying to the left, and vice versa ; but these 
sort of directions are seldom attended to, and are, more- 
over, unnecessary, for the sportsman has plenty to think 
about, other than how to stand, during those few delightful 
seconds when he is on the point of firing. As long as his 
feet are firmly planted on solid ground — provided snipe 
marshes can be termed " solid " — he will stay steady enough ; 
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but it is useless attempting to run and shoot at the same 
time, which we have sometimes seen done when in pursuit 
of a wounded hare, without a dog. 



SHOOTING FLYING. 

We have already described the best kind of gun for a 
boy to begin shooting with, and now purpose saying 
a few words on the art of wing shooting. No amount 
of instruction can make a person a good shot without 
plenty of practice, but nevertheless a few suggestions 
may materially assist him. 

It is a good plan, if possible, to take several, say half 
a dozen, lessons in shooting and handling guns from any 
practical gunmaker, and indeed by having an hour's chat 
now and again with a first-rate gunmaker the novice will 
pick up sundry useful hints and scraps of information 
respecting firearms and all pertaining to shooting, and will 
in a short time learn more than he would perhaps do 
by reading all that has been written on the subject. 

However, for the benefit of those who are not often in 
town, or who do not chance to be acquainted with any 
noted maker, we shall endeavour to elucidate the art of 
shooting flying, and show as briefly as possible how that 
art is best acquired. 

Of course practice, and plenty of it, is the essential 
point ; but to become an expert at shooting, as well as 
at every other sport and pastime, is greatly facilitated by 
a thorough knowledge of the rudiments and fundamental 
principles of the art. 

Various authorities have recommended beginners to 
begin shooting indoors at lighted candles with a 
muzzle-loader, caps being placed on the nipples, but no 
powder or shot employed. The air driven from the barrel 
is sufficient to extinguish a candle at a distance of ten or 
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twelve feet. Columns of detailed directions have likewise 
appeared in newspapers explaining how the tiro should 
begin shooting with small charges, etc. ; and although 
theoretically this advice may be very good, there are few 
now-a-days who care to go through a systematic course of 
training or who are regularly brought up to the gun ; and, 
perhaps, if rather more juveniles were subjected to these 
practical instructions it would be better for all persons 
concerned. 

To begin with, let the tiro procure a double gun which 
fits him perfectly, and to ensure this the safest way is to 
get one especially built. Then let him face a large per- 
pendicular mirror, with the weapon unloaded, and practise 
throwing up the piece to his shoulder, and then bringing 
it to bear on the reflection of his own right eye. When 
he can only see the muzzle of his gun reflected in the glass 
he is "dead on." This test is recommended by most 
authorities on shooting, and we can vouch for its efiScacy. 
By degrees he should level the gun more rapidly, until he 
can bring it to bear instantly. When he has completely 
mastered this knack of " getting on " he may take private 
lessons from a gunmaker or any other competent person ; 
or, being unable to do so, let him practise shooting at 
objects thrown up — glass balls, clay pigeons, or any of 
the other innumerable contrivances devised for shooting 
practice, several of which will be found fully described 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Always refrain from shooting small birds. That they 
give good practice we candidly admit, but why destroy 
a quantity of songsters which are not only harmless, but 
lend such a charm to existence during the spring and 
summer months ? Besides, when they are killed, of what 
use are they to any one ? None whatsoever. " But," 
the reader may urge, "they are very destructive, and 
eat great quantities of fruit." True ; but, at the same 
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time, they clear out insects which do quite as much, if 
not more, mischief in fruit-gardens than any number of 
birds. Some sportsmen (?) think it a fine thing to kill 
swallows on the wing, but those who have ever tried 
their hand at this kind of shooting are well aware that 
there is scarcely any skill required to shoot these little 
birds with a shot gun, and the veriest duffer may kill 
numbers of them by merely waiting till they hover in 
the air, when they remain almost motionless for several 
Seconds. 

If nothing will induce the reader not to shoot small 
birds, let him confine his depredations to starlings and 
sparrows, for they are the most mischievous of all birds, 
and, moreover, are not musicians ; therefore these may, 
perhaps, be made the exception ; but blackbirds, thrushes, 
and other songsters we ask the reader kindly to spare. 

Lark-twirling is practised in France and in some parts 
of England, but it is a cruel, childish, and unsatisfactory 
amusement — for it cannot be termed sport — and one that 
no sportsman would care to indulge in. Of course, if 
specimens are required by a naturalist, that is quite another 
affair, but it is their wholesale and wanton destruction that 
is so barbarous. 

The best appliance yet invented for shooting practice 
are the Ligowsky clay pigeons, hereafter portrayed. These 
do really greatly increase the percentage of kills, and are 
the very best contrivance yet devised for improving the 
shooting. If a man would only fire a few shots regularly 
every day at clay pigeons for a definite period before 
the beginning of the shooting season, by the time the 
season began he would be able to kill his game in splendid 
style. But more of that anon. Firing at glass balls or 
turnips rolled rapidly down a steep incline is good practice 
for rabbit shooting, and it will often be found no easy 
matter to hit them when they are travelling at a great rate. 
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And now to treat briefly of the art of killing fast-flying 
birds and game running at full speed. Greener advocates 
holding " dead on " in preference to " holding ahead ; " but, 
with all deference, we submit that our experience is so 
diametrically opposed to Mr. Greener's that we should like 
to say a few words on this all-important subject. Now 
Greener argues thus : — 

" An ordinary full-choke possesses a killing circle of at 
least thirty inches in diameter at thirty yards; so that, 
saying a bird crossing was fired at by one who ' holds on,' 
the shot, travelling at the rate of 225 yards per second, 
would reach the bird, at thirty yards, in less than one-fifth 
of a second from the instant of pulling the trigger, so that it 
would indeed be a fast-flying bird to get without the killing 
circle in that time. The time required from the instant of 
pulling the trigger to the explosion of the cap is greater 
than that occupied by the shot travelling fifty yards ; but in 
hammerless guns the time is less than in hammer guns, 
the blow given being much shorter and direct, instead of 
being conveyed by an exploding pin." This last remark 
refers to hammerless guns which have the tumblers and 
strikers combined. 

These statements certainly seem plausible enough, and, 
moreover, he goes on to say that numbers of men who 
think they hold ahead in reality hold on. Still, in spite of 
all theoretical arguments, we cannot help recommending the 
reader to hold ahead more or less, according to the distance, 
rate of speed, wind, and numerous other points which have 
to be taken into consideration, but the recollection of which, 
by degrees, becomes intuitive. 

The following remarks, we venture to hope, will aid the 
beginner in shooting flying, and enable him to overcome a 
few of the many difficulties often experienced when game 
shooting : — 

For a bird rising and going straight away between 
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twenty and forty yards* distance, fire from 3 to 6 inches 
above ; and the same applies to a bird flying away very 
low, such, for instance, as a quail. 

For a bird crossing at thirty-five or forty yards, fire 
slightly above and well in front ; from 8 to 10 inches is 
not at all too much. 

For ground game running straight away at full speed 
at twenty or thirty yards, aim not less than 6 or 7 inches 
above the head. 

For ground game crossing at about the same range and 
at full speed, 12 or 14 inches ahead, and slightly above. 

For birds flying or ground game running straight towards 
you, aim well in front, say 6 or 7 inches when about twenty 
yards off. 

For birds flying straight overhead no fixed rule can be 
given. 

Of course, we do not dogmatically assert that these dis- 
tances are exactly in proportion, and it would be a vain 
task to attempt to lay down a hard-and-fast law as to the 
distance to be allowed in every case, for there are so many 
things which have to be remembered, not the least of them 
being wind and weather. More will be said on holding 
ahead for various kinds of game birds when describing 
each of them separately. It should be borne in mind that 
two or three pellets penetrating the head of 3. bird or 
rabbit will be suflicient to bring him to bag ; but half the 
charge in the rear part of the body frequently has no effect, 
at least for the moment. Many a time a bird will fly 
away with his entrails hanging out, or a rabbit creep into 
an earth with both his hind-legs broken, through the gun 
not being held sufficiently ahead. 

A vast deal in shooting depends upon a good style. It 
is heartrending to see a man who mutilates his game and 
sends the birds away badly wounded, so that they are 
left to die afterwards. This cannot be avoided once in 
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a way, but some persons maim their game nine times 
out of ten. It is far better to see a man miss a dozen 
birds in really good style than to see him kill or " drag* " 
down half that number in a blundering unworkmanlike 
manner. 

Always give your game law if necessary, that is to say, 
let it fly a certain distance before firing. For example, 
supposing a covey rises in the open five or ten paces from 
you, quietly select the brace you intend to take, and wait 
till they have flown at least twenty or twenty-five yards- 
Then quickly level the gun and fire instantly it has reached 
the shoulder. There is no object in cutting birds to ribbons 
when they rise just in front of you. Of course, if they 
get up wild both barrels must be put in as rapidly as 
possible, the two shots following one another in quick 
succession. 

The benefits derived from shooting with both eyes open 
have already been treated of at some length, but doubtless 
a few more words on the same subject will not come amiss, 
as the novice cannot be too emphatically advised always to 
shoot with both eyes open. 

The operation to be gone through when shooting at 
a bird crossing in the open is simply this: bring the 
gun smartly to the shoulder, lower the muzzle to the 
object about to be fired at, swinging the gun along without 
stopping, and at the same time keeping both eyes steadily 
fixed on the game ; glance once along the rib, and that as 
soon as the piece is levelled, and then fire instantly. 
Naturally all this is performed in a moment A kind of 
sympathy should exist between the eye and the hand, and 
both should act in unison. In every case when firing let 
the butt be firmly pressed against the shoulder with the 
right hand. 

Although a man may — and very many do — think that he 
does not perceive the sight when in the act of firing, in 
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inc i? reality he unconsciously does, and would very soon find a 
; a (fcr difference were it to be removed. Snap-shooting requires 
•''t a deal of practice to become really expert at it, and is often 
kuBL: needed, particularly when rabbit shooting in covert, over 
dogs. Closing one eye when firing usually induces a slow 
to? poking style of shooting, and should consequently be 
jc shunned. As an authority on shooting once facetiously 
!s r remarked, " The one-eyed system may answer very well for 
[MJir. the schoolboy who cocks his eye and shoots a sparrow in a 
TT- cherry-tree, but for shooting game it is entirely out of place." 
t^r When rifle-shooting, the tiro is taught to take a long, 

3;:r. steady, and deliberate aim, to close one eye if he prefers to 
f- do so, to draw in the breath, and then slowly, almost uncon- 
IJT : sciously, to press the trigger. With the shot-gun it is exactly 
the reverse. The aim must be taken instantaneously, with 
both eyes wide open, and the arms should present the weapon 
with freedom and alacrity. Even when firing at a stationary 
mark with the shot-gun, never aim for long, but fire imme- 
diately the object is covered. Anything like rigidness is 
excessively detrimental to brilliant performance in the field. 
It must not be supposed, however, that rifle practice is 
injurious to shooting with shot-guns. On the contrary, 
both train the eyes considerably; but a man need not 
necessarily be a good shot with each. Some men, such as 
the famous Dr. Carver, can shoot equally well with ball or 
shot ; others can only make good practice with the one ; 
but because a man can shoot well with the shot-gun it 
does not imply that he will perform equally creditably with 
the rifle. Some are excellent marksmen at game, but when 
it comes to practice at the butts they are totally nonplussed ; 
and vice versa. 

THE THEORY OF MISSING. 

What causes misses ? is a not infrequent thought that 
enters a man's brain on days when he cannot touch a bird, 

M 
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and this is occasionally the case with every one, even the 
best of shots. 

One would imagine that it were almost impossible to 
miss with a gun which makes an evenly distributed pattern 
of 120 or so in a 30inch circle at forty yards. And yet 
men miss, and very often too. Misses usually arise from 
firing above, below, or behind game — when crossing — ^it is 
seldom that the charge passes to the right or left. A 
person may be out of health, and that is one great source 
of bad shooting. He may be of a naturally excitable or 
irritable temperament, or somewhat nervous — three things 
which are ruinous to good shooting. Domestic cares and 
troubles, late hours, drinking too much spirits, smoking 
too many cigars overnight, all tend to weaken the nerves ; 
and if the nervous system is not under perfect control, 
how can a man expect to shoot well? There are also 
numerous other reasons for missing which would take long 
to enumerate. To be calm and collected are two precepts 
never to be forgotten, and are indispensable attributes in 
the shooting man, and especially in the pigeon shooter. 



FANCY SHOOTING. 

This is much practised by professional men, and many 
amateurs indulge in it. Fancy shooting is very fascinating 
and pretty. It consists in holding the weapon in various atti- 
tudes and firing at fixed or moving marks with the gun in 
these positions. Shooting from the hip is a common practice; 
likewise firing from the left shoulder, or with the gun held 
out at arm's length in one hand ; facing a mirror, throwing 
the barrels over the left shoulder and breaking glass balls 
with the gun in that position, aiming merely by reflection. 
Another fancy posture is to hold the piece high above the 
head, grasping it firmly round the grip of the stock with 
the right hand, and stretching the left about half-way 
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up the barrels, the triggers pointing upwards. Some men 
firing in this way can break eighteen out of twenty glass 
balls thrown up by hand ; but it requires a deal of practice 
to become anything like dexterous at fancy shooting. 
Firing on horseback is not often done, although hitting 
objects in this manner is far easier than doing so when 
holding the gun in any of the awkward positions just 
described. Knocking pipes out of another person's mouth 
with a bullet or firing at articles placed on any one's head 
should be strongly discountenanced. Feats of this sort 
invariably end in a catastrophe, and are simply acts of 
foolhardiness. The person who is holding the mark 
may chance to move as the shot is fired, or a hundred 
and one other incidents are just as likely to cause an 
accident Even Ira Payne, the champion pistol-shot of the 
world, once put a bullet through his attendant's finger; and 
if such a man as this can make a blunder, how much more 
is not an amateur apt to do so ? Fancy shooting is very 
well to a certain extent, but when it places human life in 
jeopardy it is about time to put a stop to the proceedings. 

Beginners would do well not to attempt fancy shots till 
they have completely mastered the art of shooting on the 
wing, and are able to manipulate firearms with ease and 
grace. 

ARE BIG BAGS ESSENTIAL FOR GOOD SPORT ? 

At the present day there appears to be a kind of craze 
for making big bags. Why such is the case would be 
hard to say. Presumably, since the introduction of breech- 
loaders, many modern sportsmen are not satisfied with 
making medium bags. In days gone by lOO brace of 
pheasants for three guns was considered no mean sport ; 
and 30 brace of pheasants, 15 or 16 brace of partridges, 
10 woodcock, 10 or 15 snipe, a leash of hares, plenty of 
rabbits, and a landrail or so, for the same number of guns, 
in a single day, were reckoned quite out of the common. 
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But those were in the days of flint-locks. What a 
contrast is now presented 1 Few men are content if they 
do not secure from lOO to 200 head of game to each gun, 
and often a greater number than that is required to consti- 
tute " a good bag." Few grouse-shooters can forget the 
years '64 and '72, and the large bags which were then 
obtained. Even as recently as in '84 some wonderfully 
big bags were secured on the Scottish moors, and in that 
year grouse everywhere preponderated. We are told that 
the best bag of grouse on record made in a single day was 
obtained at Broomhead in '72, when 130x5 brace were 
killed. Other immense scores are likewise chronicled, but 
as it is not our present intention to reproduce a list of large 
bags, we shall refrain from so doing. Full particulars 
concerning such will, however, be found in the Addenda. 
The point we were about to discuss was, whether a big bag 
is a fair criterion of the amount of sport. The reply may 
safely be, emphatically no. 

The sportsman who starts in the early morning, accom- 
panied by two or three congenial friends as enthusiastic 
about sport as himself, together with a brace of well- 
trained spaniels, and who toils without intermittance — 
except for that delightful half-hour's interval for lunch at 
noonday on a shaded moss-covered bank, and the reverie- 
producing cigar, which occupies the fifteen minutes' lull 
after it — till the close of day approaches, and who then 
strolls leisurely homewards with a moderate and mixed bag 
of, say, seven or eight brace of pheasants, three or four 
brace of partridges, a stray woodcock, a brace or so of 
snipe, plenty of rabbits, and, perchance, a hare, feels far 
happier and more contented than the man who has been 
standing for two or three hours in a " warm corner," and 
who has slain, perhaps, hundreds of birds in that short time. 
The former has thoroughly enjoyed himself; he has had 
an enchanting walk over a beautiful country ; and though 
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all the time watching his dogs as they worked with a will, 
and forced their way through the thick underwood, has 
not failed to mark the beauties of the landscape, and to 
admire the glorious and ever-varying surroundings. The 
stillness of the air was alone broken by the cheery music of 
the spaniels — no silent Clumbers for him — and by the sound 
of his gun rolling away in dying echoes through the wooded 
coombs and distant valleys. He comes home in good health, 
good spirits, and with a good appetite into the bargain, and 
every shot he has fired has been well earned by exercise 
and quest. 

The latter has very likely distinguished himself by his 
brilliant performance, will probably be congratulated upon 
his success, and doubtless his name will figure in the 
morning local papers. But is that style of sport — fasci- 
nating and exciting though it be — equal to the delights 
to be derived by the sportsman who shoots with perfect 
freedom over his dogs, and with whom the labour of walk- 
ing is a labour of love ? We leave it with the reader to 
decide, and also to settle whether the size of the bag is a 
fair criterion of the quantity of sport. 



COMMON BLUNDERS MADE IN THE FIELD. 

If it will not be considered the height of presumption, 
or any very cynical asperity on our part, we shall now 
proceed to draw attention to a few of the common mistakes 
made by many shooting men, both old and young. 

Take, first, the man who fires at everything, no matter 
how far off it may be. A covey rises about eighty yards 
away ; crash go both barrels right into the '' brown " of it, 
wounding and maiming, perhaps, half the birds, but not 
bringing one to bag. He hears his companions " blessing " 
him in whispers, but does not heed them in the slightest 
degree, and the next covey that rises out of range he serves 
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in precisely the same manner. Within shot or out of shot 
does not affect him so long as he succeeds in letting off his 
piece, and can manage to bring down a bird now and again. 
Such men as this are appropriately termed "hot guns," 
and should always be allowed a very wide berth, for, as a 
rule, they are not particular how, when, and where they 
shoot, and would just as soon fire at a hare or rabbit 
running a yard from you as look at you. 

This kind of man is indeed " a caution to snakes," and 
enough to try any one's patience ; but perhaps equally 
annoying is another man who never shoots unless certain 
of killing. He fancies he has the reputation of being a 
good shot, which reputation he must keep up, and therefore 
never fires if he thinks he can possibly miss. When birds 
rise twenty or thirty yards away, up goes his gun for an 
instant, but as regularly as clockwork down it comes again. 
Presently a pheasant dashes right out from under his feet, 
which, when it has flown about ten paces, he cuts to shreds, 
with the first barrel, and then coolly remarks as he reloads 
his gun, " That is my sixth shot, and I have killed three 
brace," while every one else is wishing him and his three 
brace at Jericho ! 

Next comes the man who " never misses " — at least in 
his own estimation. " Mark ! Mark that bird ! That's 
a dead bird ! " etc., you hear him shout across a field at 
the top of his voice after firing at a bird which it was 
quite apparent to every one but himself was clean missed. 
Nevertheless, he insists that it was hard hit, and after 
searching vainly in the adjoining fields, thereby wasting 
a lot of time, to say nothing of disturbing any other coveys 
that may be near, has to give it up. " Didn't you see that 
bird twist as 1 fired ? " he says, on coming up to you after- 
wards. " No ? By Jove ! he was hit devilish hard ; can't 
make out how he managed to get away at all ; certain he's 
in that field now," etc., and then the chances are that he is 
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out of temper with himself and every one else for the rest 
of the day. 

Lastly, there is the man who, whenever he happens to 
miss, immediately throws the blame on any one or anything 
but himself; more often it is the dogs who have to bear it 
alL " Confound that dog putting up the birds Hke that ! " 
he exclaims in accents of wrath, after missing an easy right 
and left, and then, perhaps, losing all control over himself, 
he picks up a stone and hurls it at the unfortunate dog, 
who is probably in no way to blame, but has been endea- 
vouring to please his master all the morning, and is quite 
at a loss to understand why he should suddenly be treated 
in this uncourteous manner. If a good-plucked dog he 
will soon forget it, and continue to work on as well as ever, 
but a timid dog or one inclined to sulk will very likely drop 
his tail between his legs and slink at his master's heels for 
the remainder of that day. 

If it is not the dog's fault, then it is " the sun in his 
eyes," or " the shot which is too small," or " a bramble 
which caught his arm just as he was about to fire " — any- 
thing, in fact, that will throw the blame off himself; but he 
will never by any chance allow that it was his own fault, 
you may be sure of that. 

The above have merely been cited as examples of faults 
which should be avoided, but there are many more. If those 
who are in the habit of making blunders of this kind could 
only see how absurd they appear in the eyes of others, 
they would never commit them again. Of course it is 
unpleasant to keep on perpetually missing one's game, but 
the very best shots do not kill every time, and a good 
laugh, even at one's own expense, for missing an easy 
shot only adds cheerfulness to sport. 

Wrangling over dead game is likewise very foolish and 
puerile. " My bird, sir, I think," has sometimes been the 
trivial cause of what has ended in a serious quarrel. If 
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men would always make it their aim to bag the game, and 
not to mind who shoots it so long as it is killed, none of 
these petty quarrels or any ill-feeling would be incurred. 

A big champagne lunch in the middle of the day, in 
which ladies frequently take part, is quite a mistake. 
" The right thing in the right place " is an old adage, and 
these luncheons, which usually last about two hours, are 
altogether out of place when one is bent on sport. Ladies 
also are very charming in the right place, but, like the 
" fizz," they should wait till the evening, when they will be 
thoroughly appreciated by all, and the more so if it is after 
enjoying a good day's sport. 



ESSENTIAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 

The sportsman should have a sound constitution, be 
able to withstand any kind of weather with indifiFerence, 
and should not be liable to catch cold. This is absolutely 
indispensable, especially for the wild-fowl shooter. 

If a man is in a weak state of health he will be unable 
to shoot well; that may be taken as an axiom. Hence 
for a professional pigeon-shooter good health is a sine 
qua non. At the same time the sportsman cannot be a 
hypochondriac, for those two terms are strictly inimical. 
Never go out very early without eating something, no 
matter how little it may be — a sandwich or a crust of 
bread will suffice ; but do not begin the day with an " eye- 
opener," i,e., drinking spirits — a bad habit indulged in by 
many. 

If a man wishes to become a really crack shot — such, 
for instance, as a professional — he should abstain as much 
as possible from spirits, avoid smoking strong tobacco to 
any great extent, or committing excesses which injure the 
health and debilitate the muscles and nervous system. 

There has been much discussion as to the colour of eyes 
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best suited for shooting. The proverbial blue and grey 
are a mere fallacy, and as a matter of fact some of our 
finest English shots have dark eyes. Hence it may be 
safely asserted that the colour is purely immaterial, so long 
as the sight is keen and powerful. 

Those who have the disadvantage of short sight or 
weak eyes should consult an oculist on the subject, and 
procure shooting-spectacles. As a rule it is difficult to 
shoot with glasses, for when the gun is presented the 
eyes invariably glance over the rims, thereby rendering 
the spectacles useless. To counteract this difficulty, " One 
who has fired," etc., advises having the ovals placed ver- 
tically instead of horizontally, which effectually precludes 
the possibility of looking above them. 



LADY SHOOTERS. 

A critic once whimsically remarked that " a masculine 
woman is as despicable as an effeminate man," and who 
does not thoroughly endorse his statement ? A " fop " or 
''dandy" is objectionable enough in all conscience, but a 
masculine woman ! 

Now if ladies are fond of hunting, by all means let them 
hunt — provided they are accompanied by a groom or some 
other competent person — but draw the line at game shoot- 
ing. The idea of taking away life is, or should be, revolting 
to a woman's feelings, and even numbers of the fair sex 
who take part in the noble sport of fox-hunting do not care 
about the death, although they appreciate the sport and a 
good run as much as any one, and a vast deal more than 
some men. Moreover, game shooting was never intended 
for ladies to participate in, any more than was pigeon 
shooting. If they are fond of using the shot-gun or rifle, 
" who shall say to them nay ? " But let their efforts be 
confined to practising at marks, glass balls, clay pigeons, 
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and the like ; draw the line at game shooting. In America 
several ladies' clay-pigeon shooting clubs have been formed, 
where ladies may shoot to their hearts' content. Many a 
time on the Continent have we seen the *' chasseur" starting 
off in pursuit of " le sport " — which frequently takes the 
form of larks and sparrows — with his dog in a leash and 
his gun carefully enveloped in a gorgeous case; and, to 
our English notions, the absurdity of this ludicrous "get 
up " and fierce expression of countenance was but enhanced 
by the companionship of " Madame^ 

No one will attempt to refute those well-known and 
oft-quoted words of Horace, "Duke est desipere in loco;" 
but sport and ladies' company are two pleasures so widely 
differing from one another that to endeavour to participate 
in them at one and the same time would be to negative the 
thorough enjoyment of either. 

If ladies are out of place at shooting luncheons, how 
much the more are they not so when the sport itself is 
going on ? As this work is not likely to fall into the 
hands of any of the gentler sex, we have ventured to put 
forth with impunity the above assertions concerning lady 
shooters ; but should this passage chance to meet the eye 
of those whom it mostly concerns, we must beg forgive- 
ness for presuming to air our views in so unceremonious 
a manner. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

If one thing is more irritating than another, it is to see 
a man who affects to make shooting or any other particular 
sport his hobby, and who knows nothing whatsoever about 
sport of any kind. Numbers of times we have seen young 
cockneys attired in the smartest of shooting suits, armed 
with splendid weapons by Purdey or some other crack 
maker, who had not the remotest idea how to manage their 
guns, and who barely knew how to load them. As for 
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understanding anything about the manufacture, pattern, 
or penetration of guns, the haunts and peculiarities of game, 
or the management of dogs, it would have been, indeed, 
unfair to impute such knowledge to them. 

Neither did these "sportsmen" take any interest in 
seeing dogs work; all they cared about was the actual 
fusillade and killing ; and could they quietly have sat down 
with birds slowly passing by them for an hour or so, and 
been able to continue discharging their weapons almost 
incessantly during the whole of that time without under- 
going the slightest inconvenience or difficulty of any kind, 
such they would have considered the acme of pleasure I 

Well, let each one enjoy himself as he likes, but that is 
not sport ; and, as we said before, cockneys prevail in every 
branch of sport and pastime. Where can a more motley 
collection be found than in the hunting-field ? How many 
men hunt now-a-days for the sake of sport ? If the field 
were carefully analysed the reply would be, " Very few." 
Some hunt to ride ; some to while away the time, which 
hangs heavily on their hands ; others again because it is 
" the correct thing to do ; " and lastly, some because they 
really enjoy the sport, and love above all things to see a 
well-bred pack of hounds at work, and truly a prettier 
sight it were difficult to find. These latter, it is needless 
to add, are " the right sort." Numbers of men who follow 
the hounds know nothing and care less about horses, 
hounds, or the science of fox-hunting. Indeed, many 
never see their horses from one day's hunting till the 
next ; but such, it is unnecessary to say, are not " sports- 
men" in the real sense of the word, although they may 
choose to dub themselves " hunting men." 

Most sportsmen have some particular hobby, and what- 
ever branch of sport they wish to make their forte, that 
they should enter into with heart and soul and study the 
subject thoroughly from beginning to end. The trite old 
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proverb, '* What is worth doing at all is worth doing well " 
applies very forcibly to this case. Never do things by 
halves. A man whose strong point is shooting should 
strive to become perfectly acquainted with firearms, their 
history, manufacture, manipulation, and various accessories, 
the treatment and training of dogs, the natural history, 
breeding, rearing, habits, and haunts of game, as well as 
the destruction of vermin, etc. All this he will learn by 
degrees and experience if he endeavours to do so, although 
we shall not attempt to detail all particulars in this small 
volume. Neither do we purpose saying anything concerning 
the use of rifles and pistols, which, being quite a separate 
branch of gunnery apart from ordinary weapons employed 
for game shooting, do not come within our province to 
treat of here. 

Lieutenant Curling, in his little work entitled " Handling 
of Firearms," has very appropriately remarked that "the 
man who takes no pride in his gun is no sportsman." 

Every sportsman takes a certain interest in game birds, 
and to them we shall devote the next few chapters, but, at 
the same time, without describing their natural history to 
any great length. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

Notes on Partridges— Localities for Partridges— The First of Sep- 
tember—Partridge Shooting— Charges for PartHdge Shooting, 

" September comes to cheer the fowler's heart 

And raise his anxious hopes ; day after day 

He marks the fruitful country change around 

With eager eye. First, from the fertile meads, 

Divested of their widely waving load, 

The pregnant hay-rick rises. Gentle swains, 

If chance should lead you to the chosen spot, 

Where the shy partridge forms her simple nest, 

The embryo offspring spare ; and when your scythe 

Levels the grassy valleys, should your foot 

Approach the helpless brood, step back with care, 

Nor our fond hopes destroy." 

— Vincent, 



NOTES ON PARTRIDGES. 

The partridge, being par excellence the game bird of these 
islands, will be the first described. 

There are two distinct species of partridges found in 
England, namely, the well-known common or English 
partridge (Perdix a'nereus), and the Red-legged or French 
bird (Caccabis rufd). Bewick minutely describes the Eng- 
lish partridge as follows : — " He is about thirteen inches in 
length. Bill light brown, eyes hazel ; the general colour 
of his plumage is brown and ash, beautifully mixed with 
black. Each feather is streaked down the middle with 
buff, and the sides of the head are tawny. Under each 
eye is a small saffron-coloured spot, which has a granulated 
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appearance, and between the eye and the ear there is a 
naked portion of skin of a bright scarlet, which is not very 
conspicuous except in old birds. There is a crescent on the 
breast of a deep chestnut, and the tail is short and droop- 
ing; the legs are greenish white, and furnished with a 
small knob behind The female has no crescent on her 
breast, and her plumage in general is not so distinctive and 
bright as that of the male." The female is, on an average, 
about two inches shorter than the male. 

Partridges are to be met with in every part of Southern 
Europe, but nowhere, perhaps, are they more abundant than 
in England and Wales. Scotland is not so plentifully 
stocked. Partridges usually mate during the month of 
February, and incubation is carried on chiefly in April, 
May, and the early part of June, according to the state of 
the season. 

The nest of the partridge consists of a quantity of dry 
grass and leaves carelessly placed in any undulation or 
crevice in the ground. The Rev. J. G. Wood relates how 
he once found a partridge's nest, containing eggs, so near 
a pathway that an incautious step would have crushed it, 
so heedless is this bird as to the situation of his nest. 
The number of eggs varies greatly. We have come across 
nests late in the breeding season which held but three or 
four, and once one which had over twenty. This latter 
was, of course, an exceptional case. The average number 
of eggs laid by a single bird is from eleven to fifteen. 
When a greater quantity is found it is generally owing to 
two birds laying in the same nest. The eggs are of a dull 
greenish colour. The young leave the nest almost as soon 
as they are hatched, being very strong on the legs. 

Breeding partridges under common barn-door fowls has 
often been tried, but has not proved a success, as it is 
difficult to procure the right sort of food in any great 
quantity ; and, moreover, the partridge strongly objects to 
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confinement, and generally, as soon as released, flies right 
away, as likely as not into a neighbouring territory. 

Partridges' food consists of corn and other small seeds. 
Slugs, caterpillars, ants, ants' eggs, and almost ever3' kind 
of insect is destroyed by this bird, and therefore what 
little damage partridges do in the corn-fields is amply 
repaid by the amount of insect life and larvae which they 
clear out. 

The partridge, both male and female, is said to be ex- 
cessively fond bf its young ; and this may easily be verified 
by watching them on summer evenings as they strut about 
the fields with their little families, scratching the soil in 
every direction in search of food. 

Bewick tells us that ** the affection of the partridge for 
her young is peculiarly strong and lively; she is also 
greatly assisted in the care of rearing them by her mate. 
They together lead them in common, call them together, 
gather for them their suitable food, and assist in procuring 
it by scratching the ground. They frequently sit close to 
each other, covering their offspring like the hen. In this 
situation they are not easily flushed. The sportsman who 
is attentive to the preservation of his game will carefully 
avoid giving any disturbance to a scene so truly interesting ; 
but should the pointer come too near or run in upon 
them, there are few who are ignorant of the confusion that 
follows. The male first gives the signal of alarm by a 
peculiar cry of distress, throwing himself at the same 
moment more immediately in the way of danger, in order 
to deceive or mislead the enemy ; he flies, or rather runs, 
along the ground, hanging his wings, and exhibiting every 
symptom of debility and weakness, in order to decoy the 
dog, in the too eager expectation of an easy prey, to a 
distance from the covey. The female flies off in a contrary 
direction and to a greater distance, but returns soon after 
by secret paths, and she then commonly finds her scattered 
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brood closely squatted among the grass, and collecting them 
with haste by her ' jucking/ she leads them from the danger 
before the dog has time to return from the pursuit" 

It is very interesting and amusing to attentively observe 
the movements of all kinds of wild birds and animals, and 
none, perhaps, more than those of partridges, pheasants, 
foxes, and rabbits, these being some of the chief objects 
of sport. 

When a covey has been dispersed, the birds soon 
begin " calling " one another, and towards the close of day 
partridge " calls " may be heard arising from all quarters, 
on land where the birds are plentiful. The cry of the 
male bird is rather louder and more piercing than that 
of the female, and is very deceptive, often sounding close 
at hand when in reality the birds are calling two or three 
hundred yards away. 

Not until about three-parts grown are the young left 
to look after themselves, and even then the old birds are 
frequently in close proximity. Partridges have been known 
to remove their eggs to a place of security when the nest 
has been discovered, and there are several authenticated 
cases on record of this being done without the birds in a 
single instance injuring the eggs. Cock birds are usually 
superabundant, and during the pairing season these often 
almost worry the hens to death. To overcome this 
difficulty it has been recommended to net the coveys 
during the first three weeks or so of the season, and 
destroy the superfluous males ; but this task is generally 
difficult to accomplish successfully, and therefore had 
better not be attempted. 

The red-legged partridge was imported many years ago 
from Guernsey ; hence he is often designated the " Guernsey 
partridge." With regard to the plumage of this bird the 
Rev. J. G. Wood says : — 

" It is altogether smoother than that of the last-mentioned 
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species. The upper parts of the body are soft brown. 
Before and behind the eye there is a line of white, and a 
bold stripe of black runs over the forehead to the eye, then 
starts from behind the eye and runs along the sides of the 
neck over the breast, where it is very broad. A number 
of black dotted streaks extend from the black stripe so as 
to form an interrupted band of black over the shoulders. 
The breast is grey, the abdomen is fawn, and the feathers 
of the flanks and sides are marked with curved bands of 
grey, white, black, and fawn. The legs and beak are red. 
The total length of this bird is between thirteen and 
fourteen inches." 

Like the English partridge, the female is slightly smaller 
than her mate, and of a more dusky hue. 

This red-legged bird has increased wonderfully in num- 
bers since he was introduced, and indeed in some parts of 
England has almost superseded the grey partridge. He 
is not inaptly considered the sportsman's bugbear, and 
this for several excellent reasons. 

French partridges have a nasty way of running, which 
frequently frustrates all efforts on the part of the sports- 
men and dogs to flush them. They usually make for the 
nearest hedge or fence, and, if possible, run through it, 
rising on the other side well out of shot. Even when 
winged these birds generally manage to get away. The 
only time at which they are at all beneficial is when 
training young dogs. 

French partridges are found in great quantities scattered 
over almost every part of Europe, but were quite unknown 
in the British Isles before their general importation. 

The average number of eggs laid by these birds is about 
the same as that of the English partridge, or, if anything, 
rather greater. The colour, however, is different, being 
of a yellowish tint and dotted with many ruddy-brown 
spots. There are various ways of distinguishing French 
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But our fanners of Britain^ so sporting and true, 
Love partridges /&«/V and rabbits Sifew; 
So here's to their health, to their children and wives, 
I bid them ' farewell ' to the end of their lives ! 

IX. 

" Of many a ' First ' what a glorious train, 
Old memories, as shadows, crowd into my brain; 
Why, 'twas but to-day when, so perky and proud, 
A youngster from Eton, I pluckily vowed 
To walk all the day if they'd lend me a gun. 
And bring home a brace ere the set of the sun ; 
When they rose — did I shout ? did I stand on my head ? 
No I I ' blazed ' in the ' brown ' of the covey instead I 

X. 

'' Though game, big and little, I've slain to my fill, 
I love the dear bird of the turnip-^field still ; 
When harvests are golden and heavens are bright 
I feel all my being so buoyant and light. 
Though with some it is change that they ever require 
And the tune they must play on their lady-love's lyre 
Is * Off with the old love and on with the new ! ' 
Sweet Partridge, I'll ever be constant to you I" 

PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

The first of September ! "What vivid recollections do 
not those words revive in us ! They bring back to 
memory the scenes of years ago when our shooting career 
first began, and make one realise how rapidly the time 
is fleeting. 

But, on the other hand, the mere thought of "the 
glorious First " and its accompanying delights is enough to 
** warm the cockles of one's heart " and rekindle the fire 
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of life and vigour, which has, perhaps, been lying dormant 
within us for many months. The first of September is 
indeed a red-letter day in the lives of lovers of the trigger, 
and is annually looked forward to with eager anticipation 
by thousands of sportsmen. 

The foregoing verses by Captain Clark Kennedy, which 
appeared some years ago in that excellent sporting publica- 
tion. Batiks Magazine^ emanate from the pen of a down- 
right thorough sportsman, and are well worth reading. 

The taste for shooting, once acquired, is never lost, and 
no sport in this world can, perhaps, equal a good day 
among the turnips and stubble — 

" Where the partridge o'er the sheaf 
Whirrs along the yellow vale." 

in pursuit of the "nut-brown partridge," as Byron calls 
him. The " First," however, does not generally yield such 
heavy bags as are obtained the week after the beginning of 
the season. 

During the opening days the dogs are usually not in 
good working trim, and frequently being brought straight 
from the moors, they take a day or two to get into the 
scent of partridges, for partridge and grouse shooting are 
by no means similar sports. The birds are, likewise, 
ordinarily collected in large coveys when the season begins, 
and sometimes two or even three coveys will amalgamate, 
and good sport cannot be obtained till they are more or 
less dispersed. It is a great thing to separate coveys as 
much as possible, so as to put them up in twos and threes, 
when they may be more easily bagged. Almost every 
one can secure a few days' partridge shooting, no matter 
in what part of the country he resides, whereas grouse 
shooting is caviare for the majority of sportsmen living 
in the south. 

Partridge shooting is divided into two distinct classes. 
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viz., shooting over dogs, and walking up or waiting for 
driven birds. 

Now, shooting over dogs is undoubtedly the way to 
enjoy sport, and those who confine themselves to shooting 
driven birds with no other canine assistants than retrievers 
have yet much to learn with regard to the science and 
charms of partridge shooting. In many counties the use 
of dogs for all kinds of shooting has been entirely dispensed 
with, and the gunners content themselves with walking up 
the birds previously driven into covert ; but this kind of 
sport cannot be compared to shooting over the steady old 
setter or pointer. 

Half the sport of shooting is comprised in seeing the 
dogs working and in circumventing the game ; the other 
half consists in the actual fusillade. How fascinating is 
not the sight of a brace of pointers roading up and down 
through the thick rows of mangel-wurzels, pointing and 
backing alternately 1 Why, it is hard to conceive how any 
one can care to shoot driven partridges as long as it is 
possible to kill them over dogs. Walking up or waiting 
for driven birds is quite a secondary sport when compared 
to it. Two or three good markers should be posted on 
neighbouring hills, from which positions they may scan the 
surrounding country and note where the birds alight. If 
they have keen sight and keep a sharp look-out they 
increase the sport considerably. 

We previously asserted that the gun should always be 
held ahead, more or less, when firing at crossing birds. 
For line birds — that is, flying straight away from the 
shooter — aim slightly above. Some men drop their birds 
immediately they rise ; others prefer to take it quietly, and 
wait till they are fairly on the wing. This latter style 
answers if the birds lie well and are flushed fifteen or 
twenty yards off*; but should they rise wild, some forty 
or fifty yards away, far quicker shooting is needed, and 
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then it is that one feels the advantage of the two^yed 
system. 

Never fire if birds rise more than fifty or sixty yards 
off; to do so is a cruel and often useless practice. Even 
when they get up about sixty yards away they should not 
be fired at unless the shooter is armed with a fuU-choked, 
i2*bore gun, not loaded to scatter. After a little practice 
one can generally form a pretty shrewd idea as to the 
distance at which birds are flying. 

Sometimes two, or even three, birds may be killed at one 
shot by quietly waiting when it is seen that they are about 
to cross, and shooting instantly they are in the same line 
of fire. Never shoot at random into the centre or " brown " 
of a covey, but carefully select the outermost birds on 
your own side. It is bad form and unfair to shoot at 
another man's bird before he himself has discharged both 
barrels, and then never boast about " wiping his eye," »>., 
killing the bird which he missed, or even call attention to 
the fact, but rather, if anything, apologise for doing so. 

It has often been observed, that if two or three men out 
partridge shooting do not pay attention to any rules about 
killing one another's birds they invariably all fire at the same 
partridge, even though the covey may contain ten or twelve. 

When drawing land for partridges work round the field, 
if it is a large one, keeping the dogs ranging within 
sixty yards' distance of the guns, and having a beater 
between every intermediate gun. One gun should walk 
at either extremity of the line. If the field is a narrow 
one it will be sufficient to traverse it once, walking up wind 
if possible, as this has the double effect of preventing the 
birds from hearing any one approaching, and of permitting 
the dogs more easily to scent the game. The guns should 
not be more than thirty yards apart. Thus, supposing a 
party consists of three guns and two beaters, together they 
would stretch across sixty yards or more of land. 
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When working round a field and a corner is reached, 
the gun nearest the centre should wait till the others have 
come round and re-formed in line. Do not keep close into 
a hedge, for if birds get up near and fly over it there will 
be some difficulty in getting an open shot. Better remain 
about ten yards from the hedge, so as to leave a clear 
space in the event of birds rising directly under it. Always 
keep perfect silence when beating for partridges. Nothing 
scares game so much as the sound of human voices. 

A very common mistake made in all kinds of shooting is 
to walk over the ground too quickly, leaving out the corner^. 
Always proceed at a medium pace, and see that the dogs 
work into all the curves and irregularities of the field, for 
birds often run into corners and hedge-rows upon suspect- 
ing danger, no doubt in the hope of being thus overlooked. 

When a dog is seen on point walk smartly up to him, 
taking short, quick steps, and then advance slowly with the 
dog, holding the gun in the position already described. 
If there are several sportsmen, one should keep close to 
the dog which is pointing, and the others remain in a line 
with him, about seven yards apart. No dogs for partridge 
shooting can excel a brace of small pointers. 

"Squeakers" are partridges which have not attained 
their full growth by the beginning of the season, and 
should not be shot till November or December. Be careful 
during September not to mistake young pheasants for 
partridges. They are not unlike one another when running 
through the grass and the moment they rise, and the tiro's 
inexperienced eye is very apt to be deceived if taken 
unawares. Occasionally, on counting up ' the bag at the 
end of the day, a *' long-tail " is found among the slain ; 
but, of course, it is generally purposely overlooked. 

The best time to begin drawing for partridges is a 
qucestio vexata among sportsmen. In the days of yore 
it was customary to txu"n out just after dawn on the 
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"First," to kill a brace or so of birds, and to eat them 
for breakfast. This is now seldom done, and the good old 
custom, like many others, has quite gone out of date. The 
fashion now-a-days, when shooting over dogs, is to start 
at ten o'clock or thereabouts ; and most modem authorities 
on shooting maintain that it is useless to begin beating 
for birds in the morning before nine o'clock. Although it 
may appear great presumption on our part to attempt to 
argue the point, still We have always considered that the 
sooner sportsmen were in the field the better, not only for 
partridgesi, but for every kind of game. 

Of course, the ground traversed in the morning must 
not again be tried till three or four o'clock in the afternoon. 
We have often enjoyed more sport bietween the hours of 
5 and 8 a.m. than during the whole of the rest of 
the day. Only after the month of September is it un- 
necessary to commence operations until nine or ten 
o'clock, as the weather at that time of the year becomes 
cold and raw. 

Partridge driving is now much in vogue. Many sports- 
men affirm that at the present day birds will not lie as 
they used to do in the days of our forefathers, and that 
consequently driving must be resorted to. The same 
kind of statement is made with regard to fox-hunting by 
punctilious sportsmen of the old school, who declare that 
the modem breed of fox-hounds cannot run as their pro- 
genitors did years ago. There may be some truth in the 
assertion that birds are more wary now-a-days than they 
were sixty or seventy years back, but it is absurd to 
suppose that excellent sport cannot be obtained with dogs. 
Driven partridges are unquestionably far harder to shoot 
than those put up by dogs, and to hit them requires even 
greater skill than is needed to shoot driven grouse from 
a turf-pit. Drives also replenish the bag more rapidly 
than killing birds to dogs; and consequently, if the main 
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object is to make a big bag, driving is undoubtedly 
preferable. 

Partridge driving is conducted in a different manner to 
grouse driving on the moors. In the early morning the 
partridges are all driven by beaters into a certain number 
of acres of land, comprising chiefly turnips, coleseed, furze, 
and other convenient covert. About mid-day the gunners 
arrive, and proceed to walk in a line through each field, 
accompanied by many beaters, and perhaps two or three 
retrievers. Birds which have been driven usually get up 
and go away like hawks, making it no easy matter to kill 
them; and they generally fly to a great distance when 
fairly on the wing. 

There are also other modes of driving partridges, such 
as waiting behind a hedge and having the birds driven 
overhead. Misty weather is the best for this kind of 
sport, as the birds cannot then see the guns till it is too late 
for them to swerve off out of shot. Killing partridges 
driven in this way is perhaps as good a test of a man's 
skill with the shot-gun as any shooting. 

Towards the end of the season, when birds are usually 
very wild from being continually disturbed, artificial hawks 
or kites are sometimes flown over them, which make them 
lie perfectly " dead." 

Some men are loud in their condemnations of kites, 
vindicating that they are unworthy of sportsmen, and only 
fit contrivances for poachers. Now kites should only be 
employed as a last resource, for they so scare the birds that 
frequently partridges will fly right away into a neighbour's 
territory after having been once risen under a kite. More- 
over, it would be very unsportsmanlike to use them unless 
absolutely necessary. Falcon kites are the best, and some 
are made so that they can be folded into a small compass, 
and are light and compact. With careful manipulation they 
are easily flown, even though a strong wind is blowing. 
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Calling partridges is a knack not easily acquired, though 
many keepers can imitate their cry to perfection, and by 
degrees may entice the birds to within gun-shot Partridge 
" calls " are made in various ways, but the simplest plan 
is to procure them from gunmakers, who keep all kinds of 
bird-calls. 



CHARGES FOR PARTRIDGE SHOOTING. 

In the first chapter it was recommended to use a 12- 
bore gun, with the right barrel modified-choked and the 
left full-choked, for game shooting in general, including 
chiefly partridges, pheasants, and grouse. 

The reason for this is self-evident. Most game killed 
over dogs is shot at with the first barrel when about thirty 
yards distant, and often the left barrel is not brought into 
play till the birds are some forty or fifty yards away. A 
gun of this description will therefore be found the best 
when shooting to dogs or at driven game, as the right 
barrel gives a good pattern at a distance of forty yards 
and under, while the left is effective up to sixty, seventy, 
or even eighty yards. 

The standard load of 3 drms. of black powder or 42 grs. 
of " E. C," together with ij oz. of No. 6, or "medium 
game " shot in both barrels, and the wads mentioned in the 
scale of charges, may be used during the first fortnight or 
three weeks of September; after this the birds get rather 
more wary, and the shot may be advantageously increased 
to I J oz., and No. S substituted for 6. 

Towards the end of the season, when birds are very shy 
and hard to approach, load both barrels with 3^ drms. of 
black powder or 45 J grs. of " E. C," two pink-faced wads, 
i^ oz. No. 4 shot, and a pink-faced wad. 

Smaller shot than No. 6 has not that paralysing effect 
required to kill the birds in a workmanlike manner ; and 
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larger than No. 4 is never needed for partridges, no 
matter how wild. The above charges used in a 12-gauge, 
with the right barrel modified-choked and left full-choked 
are efficient for partridge shooting throughout the entire 
season. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Notes on Pheasants — Localities for Pheasants — Pheasant Shooting — 
Battue Shooting — Charges for Pheasaftt Shooting, 

** See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 
Ah t what avail his glossy varjring dyes, 
His purple crest and scarlet-circled eyes, 
The vivid green his shining plumes enfold, 
His painted wings and breast that flames with gold 1 " 

> s — Pope, 

NOTES ON PHEASANTS. 

Next on the list of game birds found in these islands comes 
the well-known and gorgeous pheasant. 

Pheasants are divided into eight classes, viz., the 
Common Pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus), the Golden 
Pheasant {Thaumalia pictd), the Silver Pheasant (Gallo- 
phasis Nycthemerus)y Amherst's Pheasant {Thautnalea 
Antherstiai), the Impeyan Pheasant (JLophophorus Impe- 
yanus), Reeves' Pheasant (Phasianus Reevesii), the Argus 
Pheasant (Argus giganteus), and the Native Pheasant 
(Leipoa ocellata). The Australian Lyre Bird (Menura 
superba) is sometimes called by Ai^stralians the " Native 
Pheasant," but cannot be included in the category of the 
pheasant tribe. For the present it will be sufficient to 
describe the three kinds of pheasants met with in Great 
Britain, namely,, the common, golden, and silver varieties. 

The pheasant is a native of Asia Minor; from whence 
be was. introduced into England by Jason, and since his 
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introduction has propagated with wonderful rapidity. In 
Sir William Jardine's " Naturalist's Library " we are told 
that the first pheasants imported to England were brought 
from the banks of the Phasis (now the Rioni), a river in 
Colchis, in Asia Minor, where they are to be found in great 
numbers. Small ring-necked pheasants were the sort first 
imported, but these are now seldom seen, having continually 
bred with the other birds. 

The following excellent description of the common phea- 
sant is taken from Mr. S. Williams' " Natural History " : — 
" The top of the head and upper part of the neck are tinged 
with a darkish green, which shines like silk, and sometimes 
appears to change to blue, as it is difierently presented to 
the eye of the spectator. The plumage on the breast, the 
shoulders, the middle of the back, and the sides under the 
wings has a blackish ground, with edges tinged of an ex- 
quisite purple; and under this is a transverse streak of 
gold colour. The length of the tail, from the middle feathers 
to the root, is about eighteen inches. The plumage of the 
female, however, is inferior to that of the male. The iris 
of the eye is yellow, and the eyes themselves are surrounded 
by a scarlet colour, sprinkled with small specks of black." 

The size of the male pheasant is from thirty-four to 
thirty-six inches in length; that of the female averages 
from twenty to twenty-four. We have killed cock phea- 
sants which measured slightly over thirty-eight inches, 
but they seldom attain above three feet. Pheasants may 
now be met with in many parts of Europe, and have been 
imported into America, in some portions of which they are 
fairly numerous. 

The pheasant's nest is not unlike that of the partridge^ 
being composed chiefly of dead leaves negligently piled into 
any overgrown ditch or other convenient sanctuary. We 
have more than once found pheasants' nests at the entrance 
of deserted rabbit-burrows, or even in disused fox-drains. 
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The pheasant lays twelve or fifteen eggs, usually of a 
whity-brown colour ; but sometimes • they are more of an 
olive-grey hue. • Occasionally two birds lay in one nest, 
and we are told by naturalists that pheasants often lay 
their eggs in partridges' nests, and vice versa, though such 
a case has never yet come under our personal observation. 
The process of incubation lasts from twenty-four to twenty- 
eight days, and the eggs are slightly smaller than those of 
the common hen. 

Unlike the partridge, the sense of domestic affection is 
but very slightly, if at all, developed in the pheasant. 
The male bird takes no interest whatsoever in his mate, 
and generally forsakes her as soon as she has finished 
laying. He seldom sees his young, and should he chance 
to come across them, would not own them, if indeed aware 
of their being his children, which is doubtful. The female 
is little more solicitous about the welfare of her family than 
the male, and leaves the young to shift for themselves as 
soon as they quit the nest, which they generally do shortly 
after being hatched. 

It is no uncommon occurrence for pheasants to breed 
with other birds. We have killed several hybrids between 
pheasants and barn-door fowls, and curious aspects they 
presented. The Rev. Mr. Wood tells us that " the grouse 
is also apt to mate with the pheasant, and even the turkey 
and guinea-fowl are mentioned among the members of 
these curious alliances." 

The pheasant is naturally a most pugnacious bird, and 
appears to fight for mere fighting's sake. It is very amus- 
ing to conceal oneself near the localities of pheasants, and 
to watch the manner in which they set-to, fighting like 
veritable game-cocks. During the months of March and 
April they seem to combat with greater violence than at 
any other time of the year. 

It has been asserted by many naturalists that occasion- 
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ally the plumage of the hen pheasant changes its colours 
for those of the cock bird. What this is owing to has not 
yet been ascertained, although several experiments have 
been made with a view of solving the problem. The 
pheasant, when in a wild state, will eat almost anything, 
Seeds, maggots, insects, peas, beans, and various kinds of 
roots are all devoured by this voracious bird, while ants 
and ants' eggs form one of his chief articles of diet. 

We now come to the superb golden pheasant, another 
native of the " Celestial Empire." He is thus described in 
Wood's " Illustrated Natural History " : — 

"This bird is remarkable for the large ruff of broad 
squared feathers which folds round his neck, as well as for 
the finely developed crest. This crest is of a rich golden 
yellow, with a tinge of carmine. The feathers of the nifF 
are squared and disposed in a scale-like fashion ; their 
colour is rich orange, edged with velvety black. The 
whole ruff can be raised or depressed at will. Fly-fishers 
hold the crest and ruff of this bird in great value, as many 
of their best artificial baits owe their chief beauty to the 
golden pheasant. Just below the ruff comes a patch of 
scale-like rounded feathers of dark glossy green, over 
which the ends of the ruff feathers play as the bird moves 
his head, and below them the back is wholly of a bright 
golden yellow, enriched on the upper tail-coverts by a 
crimson edging. The primary and secondary feathers 
of the wings are rich brown barred with chestnut, and 
their bases are deep blue. The breast and abdomen are 
brightest scarlet, and the tail is rich chestnut, mottled 
with black. The eye is bright, glancing, and of a whitish 
yellow. 

"These magnificent colours only belong to the male 
bird, the female being reddish brown, spotted and marked 
with a darker hue, and the tail is short." The golden phea- 
sant has been turned down in several large preserves, but 
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has not met with so much success as was anticipated, 
owing to his persistency in mating with pheasants of other 
breeds. Some years ago a gentleman residing in Devon- 
shire succeeded in rearing a number of golden and silver 
pheasants under domestic hens, but as soon as they were 
let loose they crossed with the common pheasants, and so 
the breed was destroyed. Their habits and food are similar 
to those of ordinary pheasants, but gastronomes maintain 
that the flavour of the golden pheasant far surpasses that 
of the common bird. 

The splendid bird known as the silver pheasant is an 
inhabitant of a northern clime, and one which has also been 
reared in England ; but although naturally a strong bird, 
and able to withstand our changeable climate, he does not 
appear to thrive in these islands. If anything, he is rather 
more quarrelsome than either the common or golden varie- 
ties, and if let into coverts tenanted by other pheasants, 
is said to drive the latter out of the preserves. 

Again, the Rev. Mr. Wood has given a faithful descrip- 
tion of this bird as follows : — " The crest on the top of the 
bead is deep purple-black, and the naked skin round the 
eyes which forms a kind of wattle over the nostrils and 
below chin is a bright scarlet. The upper surface of 
the body is pure silver-white, pencilled boldly with black, 
except the two central feathers, which are wholly white, 
long, and curved. The breast and abdomen are of the 
same deep purple-black as the crest. The colours of the 
female are quite dissimilar, so that the bird would hardly 
be recognised as belonging to the same species. She is 
much smaller in size, has a smaller crest, and a shorter 
tail, of a brown colour, streaked on the outer feathers with 
black and white. Instead of the silvery white of the male, 
her back is greyish brown, irregularly marked and waved 
with narrow black bars. The breast and abdomen are 
greyish white, marked with brown and barred with black," 
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Occasionally one comes across a silver pheasant when 
shooting in or near large preserves, but they cannot be 
considered acclimatised English game birds, and are even 
harder to rear than the golden species, on account of their 
remarkable pugnacity. These also interbreed with other 
members of the pheasant tribe. In every way they resemble 
the common pheasant, but it is not probable that either 
golden or silver birds will ever become plentiful in Britain 
or flourish like the present breed. Amherst's pheasant 
belongs to the same family as the golden pheasant, but does 
not inhabit these islands, and therefore, together with the 
remaining varieties, needs no description. 

The rearing and preserving of pheasants is a subject on 
which so much has been written that there is little or 
nothing left to be said regarding it. One of the best works, 
if not the best work, on pheasants, now in print, is that 
entitled "Pheasants, their Natural History and Practical 
Management," by W. B. Tegetmeier, F.L.S., which is pub- 
lished at the Field Office. It is well written, illustrated, 
and invaluable to pheasant breeders and preservers. By 
referring to this and other books on pheasant breeding by 
various authors and naturalists all information may be 
gleaned respecting pheasants, their natural history, manage- 
ment, rearing, and preserving. 

Many men do not preserve at all, but merely retain two 
or three keepers to look after their land and game, and 
content themselves with killing as much as they can over 
dogs. It would be useless only to give a few general hints 
on preserving game, as this is a subject that must either be 
studied thoroughly or not at all. To attempt rearing game 
with only a limited knowledge of pheasants, their manage- 
ment, and the numerous ailments to which they are prone 
would prove a total failure. 
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LOCALITIES FOR PHEASANTS. 

At the beginning of the season numbers of pheasants 
may be found in thick hedgerows, shaws, dingles, and 
overgrown ditches. These birds have, of course, originally 
strayed from neighbouring preserves ; but they give good 
sport when put up by dogs; for during the month of 
October it is impossible to shoot in the large coverts 
without getting torn in every direction by brambles, etc. 

Pheasants are very fond of lying out in clover-fields 
during October, and these, together with turnip and potato 
crops, should be thoroughly scoured during the first month 
of the season. Just after daybreak they frequent the 
stubbles and open land, and, consequently, one cannot be 
too early in the field for pheasants. When the leaf is oflF, 
the main coverts must be resorted to, and then it is that 
battue shooting takes place, concerning which we shall say 
more presently. On bright sunny days pheasants gene- 
rally repair to the coverts, but towards the end of the 
season the birds, from being continually harassed in 
covert, again betake themselves to open spinneys, hedge- 
bottoms, and small furze-brakes. It is better to leave off 
shooting pheasants about the middle of January, as the 
birds pair early, and it would be bad policy to continue 
shooting them when they have once begun to mate. 

Numbers of pheasants' eggs are hatched in aviaries under 
domestic hens, and the birds afterwards set free. Incu- 
bators are also employed on many large preserves. During 
the summer months it is a good plan to strew a few peas 
and beans in the vicinity of the woods, in order to keep 
the pheasants from straying into adjacent coverts and pre- 
serves. In winter plenty of Indian-corn should be scattered 
about, but always near the same spots, so that the birds 
may know where to find food when it is needed. 

Before turning pheasants down into the woods destroy 
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as much of the vermin therein as possible, especially stoats, 
weasels, jackdaws, magpies, cats, hawks, and hedgehogs ; 
all of which do infinite damage to the eggs and to the young 
birds. It is useless attempting to rear pheasants in woods 
teeming with vermin ; and yet some preservers seem to 
look upon the destruction of vermin as quite a secondary 
consideration, and then marvel at the game not prospering. 
Pheasants are subject to manifold diseases ; among others, 
cramp, gapes, roup, and scrofula greatly help to swell the 
bill of mortality among the chicks. 

All particulars, however, as to the treatment of pheasants 
in health and disease will be found lucidly explained in 
Tegetmeier's book of the pheasant, and in other works on 
the same subject. 

PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

" O fading night, so cool and grey, 
That welcomes in the dawning, 
Sure prophet of a glorious day, 
Without the shepherd's warning. 

" Sweet air, so balmy, pure, and good, 
For thee my bed Fm scorning, 
And seek the pheasant in the wood, 
Where dews are thorns adorning. 

" Now comes the rising of the sun, 

Sweet sounds the lark's love lorning, 
Then bang ! the echo of my gun 
Proclaims a fowler's morning." 

— A, Berry. 

The mode of shooting pheasants is conducted in two 
ways, namely, pheasant shooting to dogs and the " battue " 
system. The difference between the two styles is this, 
that the former method gives more actual sport than battue 
shooting, but the latter requires far greater skill on the 
part of the gunner, and is, consequently, very pleasurable 
and intensely exciting. 
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The following verse is written with reference to pheasant 
shooting over dogs : — 

" See how with emulative zeal they strive, 
Thread the loose sedge, and through the thicket drive ! 
No babbling voice the bosom falsely warns, 
Or swells the panting heart with vain alarms, 
Till all at once their choral tongues proclaim 
The secret refuge of the lurking game. 
Swift is their course ; no lengthened warnings now 
Space to collect the scattered thoughts allow ; 
No "^21^ pointer shows his cautious eyes, 
Where from his russet couch the bird shall rise ; 
Perhaps, light running o'er the mossy ground, 
His devious steps your sanguine hopes confound ; 
Or by the tangled branches hid from sight. 
Sudden he tries his unexpected flight ; 
Soon as the ready dogs, their quarry spring, 
And swift he spreads his variegated wing, 
Ceased is their cry ; with silent look they wait 
Till the loud gun decides the event of fate." 

Pheasant shooting only nominally commences on the 
1st of October, for no one thinks of killing them in 
any great quantity till the leaf is off; and, indeed, many 
birds are not fit for the gun till November. At no time of 
the year, perhaps, is shooting more delightful than during 
the month of October. October pheasant-shooting is 
chiefly confined to beating hedgerows, working through 
small gorse coverts, bracken, and briar, without in any 
way disturbing the home preserves. In many woodland 
counties — Sussex and Kent to wit — there are many small 
outlying woods and spinneys which are not preserved, but 
which, notwithstanding, generally contain a fair sprinkling 
of pheasants at the beginning of the season. These 
spinneys, likewise, may be shot over early in the season, 
and frequently yield very good sport. 
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Although when shooting pheasants to dogs there is not 
the hecatomb of covert shooting, still this latter style of 
sport lacks sociability in a great degree. Again, with 
regard to the dogs ; do they not add infinite zest to sport ? 
Listen to the excellent description of shooting over dogs 
given by a well-known sporting writer : — " When shooting 
to spaniels along hedgerows and strips not only is there 
locomotion, variety, and company, but also there is a 
sensation of society in the dogs themselves. They talk 
as noisily as schoolboys just out of a class-room. Every 
note they utter is specific language of its kind; every 
motion or gesture is pantomimic in its significance. When 
they feather they suspect game; when they push on 
mutely, or barely whimpering with accelerated pace, out 
of sight in a hedge-bottom, a pheasant is running in front 
of them, or an old hare has just stolen away. When they 
give tongue noisily a ' bunny ' is close in front, and is 
endeavouring to give them the double and dodge back. 
They enjoy themselves so thoroughly and proclaim their 
delight so unmistakably that their hilarity is contagious, 
and enlivens even the man whose proposal was rejected 
over night, or him who has heard by the morning's post 
that a ' kite ' which he flew at usury has reached the limit 
of its tether." 

Indeed dogs are everything in shooting. Shooting game 
without dogs — except, of course, when driving — is like 
fishing without a fly. Bottom fishing is tame work to the 
expert angler who is accustomed to fish only with a fly. 
Equally so is shooting without dogs — ue,, walking up the 
game — to the man who from boyhood has always shot 
in company with his canine assistants. 

With regard to the dogs best adapted for pheasant 
shooting, some prefer spaniels, some terriers, and some 
even beagles. Cocker-spaniels or wire-haired terriers are, 
perhaps, superior to any other breed for pheasant shooting 
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in covert. They should not be too large, for if the under- 
growth is thick they will be unable to push through it. 
Many men employ beagles for this branch of shooting, 
but as a rule they are not so steady or persevering as 
the bustling, hard-working spaniel. In spite of all that 
may be urged to the contrary, for covert-shooting we 
strongly recommend dogs which give tongue — to a certain 
extent. Of course it would be useless to have a dog which 
continued "yapping" from the moment he scented the 
game till it was flushed ; but a moderate amount of music 
enlivens the sport considerably, and does not " drive every 
head of game out of the coverts," as has been asserted. 

As to the actual shooting of pheasants, a great deal 
depends upon the sportsman's temperament. If he is 
naturally excitable or nervous he will probably get so 
flurried when the bird suddenly jerks up close to him with 
that well-known and startling whirr that both charges 
will pass harmlessly under it. Pheasants are compara- 
tively easy birds to shoot, if the sportsman remains calm ; 
but anything like trepidation or involuntary excitement 
is fatal to good shooting. 

The veriest tiro could not miss a pheasant rising in the 
open, but when it comes to hitting them in covert as they 
slip between the trees, then the difficulty is considerably 
augmented. " Rocketers " are likewise sometimes hard to 
shoot. The best way to kill a rocketer is to wait till he 
is just about to turn and begin his horizontal flight, and 
then quickly fire straight at the head of the bird. It is 
vain to endeavour to shoot rocketers while they are 
ascending in a direct perpendicular line, as the charges 
are almost certain to pass beneath them. 

For pheasants rising and crossing in the open, thirty or 
forty yards away, fire five or six inches ahead and slightly 
above, always allowing in case of high wind. 

For quartering birds — that is, flying from the shooter 
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at a tangent — rising at the same distance, aim about three 
inches above the head, and incline the gun two or three 
inches to the right or left, according to the direction taken 
by the bird. 

For line shots over forty and under sixty yards' distance 
three or four inches above is ample allowance, but if a 
strong wind is blowing in the shooter's face two inches 
will be sufficient to give. 

It is not sportsmanlike to kill hen pheasants unless they 
are superabundant. 

" But when the hen to thy discerning view 
Her sable pinions spreads, of duskier hue, 
The attendant keeper's prudent warning hear, 
And spare the offspring of the future year ; 
Else should the fine, which custom laid of old, 
Avenge her slaughter by the forfeit, gold." 

—Pye. 

When drawing for pheasants always rattle the covers 
well through, as the pheasant is an astute creature, and 
will never rise if he can possibly run to a place of security. 
Pheasants when alarmed invariably make for the nearest 
bush or other convenient retreat, and there remain in con- 
cealment till all is again quiet. It is only when the coverts 
are made too hot to hold them and the dogs or beaters 
are close at hand that they have recourse to their wings. 
This cunning on the part of pheasants has led many persons 
unacquainted with their habits to suppose that they are so 
tame as to need to be scared before taking to flight in the 
open, which is a further illustration of the danger of a 
limited knowledge of any subject. A slight breeze is 
beneficial for every kind of shooting, as it clears away the 
smoke of the first barrel, and permits of putting in the 
left without inconvenience. 
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BATTUE SHOOTING. 

It is amusing to note the amount of nonsense that is 
written now-a-days about pheasants and pheasant shooting. 
As regularly as the 1st of October comes round every year, 
so surely does some absurd article on pheasant shooting 
appear in almost every local newspaper. The greater 
number of these articles are evidently penned by persons 
who have had no experience whatsoever of pheasant shoot- 
ing — if, indeed, of any shooting at all — and who merely 
write from hearsay, or from what they may have read 
about it. 

Upon one occasion a certain writer of newspaper 
homilies on pheasant shooting remarked that " there can 
be no skill whatever required to kill birds which are as 
tame as barn-door fowls, and which have been fed for 
months before by the keepers," etc. Now, a person who 
could bring himself to write such absolute nonsense as 
this had certainly never taken part in a battue. Although 
one gets perhaps hundreds of shots, as a matter of fact 
shooting driven pheasants, as any one who has had ex- 
perience of it will know, is far more difficult than doing 
so when they are put up by dogs ; and, in fact, the two 
kinds of shots will not bear comparison. It takes a steady 
hand, a practised eye, and a good nerve to drop a driven 
pheasant which has come down wind for a hundred yards 
or so, and which shoots by at the rate of fifty or sixty 
miles an hour. 

Another common blunder of these sporting (?) authorities 
is the assumption that pheasants reared under domestic 
hens are as tame as farm-yard poultry. 

Now, wildness is one of the chief characteristics of the 
pheasant, and, as we said before, principles of domesticity 
are but very feebly developed in this bird. Hence, although 
pheasants may be reared in aviaries under common hens, 
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as soon as they are released they become quite as 
wild, cunning, and Wary as those which are bred in the 
woods from the very first. As the reader may, perhaps, 
never have taken part in a " big shoot," we shall endeavour 
to describe the battue, concerning which so much is written 
and said now-a-days ; and then possibly he will be able 
to judge for himself what the sport is like. 

In the early morning all the birds are driven by beaters 
into the coverts which are to be shot over during the day. 
The woods are then surrounded by stout nets several feet 
high, and nets are also passed down on either side of the 
" rides," so as to prevent the birds from running out of the 
coverts or across the rides, or from one " drive " to another, 
and thus escaping being put up. Sometimes for nets a 
cord is substituted, to which is attached a number of small 
bells and strips of gaudy-coloured cloths and braids. 
At various intervals slender elastic springs are affixed to 
the cord. These give it a kind of jerking motion, which 
causes the braids to flutter about, and, together with the 
constant tinkling produced by the bells, frightens the birds 
back into the coverts should they attempt to run out - of 
them while the shooting is taking place. This contrivance 
is known as Burgess's patent " stop " for pheasants, and is 
now employed in many places in lieu of nets, as it is less 
troublesome to fix and may be removed in a very short 
time. 

At about eleven o'clock the guns arrive, usually twelve 
or more in number, and proceed to take the places allotted 
to them in the covert. Each is provided with two, or 
sometimes three, guns and a loader. If a pair of re- 
peating guns are employed more shots may often be 
obtained than if the shooter were armed with three ordi- 
nary double-barrelled guns; for the repeater only needs 
reloading after every six consecutive shots. Everything 
being ready, and the guns posted in various advantageous 
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positions, the beating begins. The head keeper has two 
or three battalions of beaters, who begin working half an 
hour or so after one another from different points, on given 
signals from him. 

Our example will be a man located at the farthest 
extremity of a large covert. For the first twenty minutes 
or so all is still and quiet, the silence being, perhaps, occa- 
sionally broken by the wind as it whistles and moans 
through the trees, or perhaps a rabbit which comes scam- 
pering by, and runs on unmolested. Presently a shot is 
heard at the far end of the covert, but so faintly as to be 
scarcely audible. The sound of discharges now becomes 
rather more distinct, and shots begin to succeed one 
another in quick succession. Soon the harsh cries of the 
beaters are plainly heard resounding through the wood, 
and a moment afterwards a hare comes rushing past in dire 
alarm, but, like the rabbit, is allowed to continue the even 
tenour of his way, for pheasants only are to be shot to-day. 
Suddenly a splendid cock pheasant, in all the radiance of 
his many-coloured plumage, dashes over the tops of the 
trees, and instantly falls victim to a neat right barrel 
Another and another; the work has now begun in real 
earnest, and the shooting is fast and furious. In every 
part of the wood the constant rattle of shots is heard, and 
pheasants are killed by hundreds. It is all the loaders can 
do to keep the guns charged, so quickly do the birds con- 
tinue to arrive. The three squads of beaters are now 
hard at work, and, owing to the head keeper's carefully 
prearranged plans, a continuous stream of birds converges 
at the exact spots where the guns are in readiness. This 
lasts for two or three hours, hundreds upon hundreds of 
birds being slain. The best coverts are usually reserved 
till after lunch, which latter forms an important item during 
the events of the day. 

Now, all this may be very well when a big bag is the 
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order of the day, but the battue cannot be compared to 
shooting over dogs, as far as actual sport is concerned, 
though in the former infinite skill is needed to shoot the 
birds, and we should certainly be the very last to deprecate 
driving pheasants, which, indeed, is absolutely essential 
during the winter months. Battue shooting is certainly 
tiring work ; no one can deny that fact ; but it does not 
cause that pleasant fatigue engendered by a long ramble 
over the stubbles, turnips, or moors ; neither does it pro- 
duce the beneficial effects induced by the latter. The terms 
" slaughter," " butchery," " massacre," etc., often applied to 
the battue, it is needless to say, are simply absurd, and 
merely serve to show how scant a knowledge of battue 
shooting the writer has who makes use of these and similar 
expressions respecting the sport. There are even many 
folks so simple as to suppose that by shutting one's eyes 
and firing at random in the air one could make sure of 
bringing down two or three birds, if not more I 

When shooting driven pheasants it is necessary to aim 
well ahead of the birds, or the shot will result in a clean 
miss. Pitch the gun two feet or thirty inches in front of 
a pheasant coming down wind at about forty yards' dis- 
tance, and continue to swing it along with the bird till the 
shot has been fired. It is a bad habit to stop swinging the 
gun when on the point of firing. 

A i2-bore repeating gun or an ejector have already 
been recommended for battue shooting, and a man pro- 
vided with a pair of either of these weapons, and placed 
at a corner of a good covert that is being driven, should 
account for at least two-thirds of the birds which pass 
within range of him. 

CHARGES FOR PHEASANT SHOOTING. 

Pheasants, as a rule, do not require much killing, but 
it is necessary to give them the middle of the charge, 
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for they carry away a lot of shot if only dusted with 
No. 6. Three drachms of black powder, or forty-two 
grains of "E. C," a card and thick felt wad, ij oz. 
No. 6 or " medium game " shot divided equally into two 
parts by a thin card wad, and a pink-faced wad placed 
over the charge, is sufficient for pheasants, whether put 
up by dogs or driven during the months of October and 
November. After this time the shooter will do well to 
omit separating the charge of shot, and should substitute 
No. 5 for No. 6 in the left barrel. Larger shot than 
No. 5 is never needed for pheasant shooting. 

We should always advise using "medium game" shot 
instead of No. 6, as the pattern made by each is almost 
equal, and the penetration of the former is decidedly 
superior to that of the latter. 
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CHAPTER XL 

GROUSE SHOOTING. 

Notes on Grouse — Localities for Grouse — Grouse Shooting over Dogs 
— Grouse Driving — Charges for Grouse Shooting. 

NOTES ON GROUSE. 

The grouse family may be classified under five headings, 
viz., the Common or Red Grouse (Lagopus Scoticus), the 
Black Grouse {Tetrao tetrix)^ the Pinnated Grouse (JTetrao 
Cupido\ the Ruffed Grouse {Tetrao umbellus), and the 
Sand Grouse {Pterocles bicinctus\ of which the last named 
is subdivided into several other varieties. 

"The colour of the red grouse," says Wood, "is ex- 
tremely variable, differing according to the locality or the 
season of the year; the cream-coloured and speckled 
varieties are most uncommon. The ordinary plumage is 
as follows : — In winter the adult male is chestnut-brown 
upon the upper surface, barred and speckled with black, 
and diversified by a few feathers of light yellowish brown. 
The head and neck are also chestnut-brown, but of a warmer 
tint than the back. Over the eye is a crescent-shaped 
patch of light scarlet bare skin, slightly fringed above. 
The tail is brown, with a tinge of red on the central 
feathers. The breast is brown, and the remainder of the 
under surface and flanks is of the same hue, each feather 
being tipped with white. The short plumage of the legs 
and toes is greyish white. In summer the red is lighter, 
and the body is sprinkled with yellow. The female is 
smaller and lighter than her mate, with more yellow and 
less red." 
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The grouse is a strong and hardy bird, living chiefly on 
the heather- covered moors of Scotland, and is also to be 
met with in many English, Irish, and Welsh mountains. 
In the midland and southern counties the red grouse is at 
present unknown. He has many appellations, such as the 
" Speckled Grouse," " Purple Grouse," " Red Ptarmigan," 
etc. The length of the male varies from fifteen to seventeen 
inches, but that of the female seldom exceeds the first 
number. Yorkshire birds are far finer than those reared 
in Scotland, and consequently are always in great demand 
for the table. The red grouse, unlike the other species, 
has his entire legs and feet covered with small feathers, 
giving them somewhat the appearance of a hare's feet ; 
hence the name " LagopusJ^ 

The common grouse mates during the months of March 
and April, and incubation continues till nearly the close of 
June. The nest of the grouse, like that of most other 
British game birds, consists of a rude assortment of dry 
heather, grass, and moss, disposed in any deviation of the 
ground which may protect it from the inclemency of the 
weather. The eggs of the red grouse average from seven 
to eleven in number, though in exceptional cases they 
have been known to lay more, but when this occurs the 
whole complement is rarely hatched. The parent birds are 
excessively fond of their offspring, and in this respect 
differ widely from the pheasant genus. The young leave 
the nest a few hours after leaving the eggs. During the 
winter months the males and females part company, and 
live in separate little colonies till the advent of the breeding 
season. 

With regard to the diet of grouse, it includes many 
kinds of grain and berries, insects, young heather, etc., 
and in the early spring they eat great quantities of grass 
shoots. 

The black grouse, or " blackcock," as he is more com- 

p 
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monly designated, is to be found in almost every hilly 
county of Great Britain, though in some parts he is more 
prolific than in others. " The bill is black, and so are the 
upper parts of the body generally; but they are finely 
varied with blue, purple, and deep bronze-green reflections. 
The blue is brightest on the nape of the neck, terminates 
with the scapulars, which are black with purple, and appears 
again on the rump, passing into purple, black, and a shade 
of green on the upper-tail coverts and tail feathers. The 
lower part is pitch black, without reflections with the ex- 
ception of the under-tail coverts, which are pure white. 
A spot on the wrist-joint of the wing, the tip of the bastard 
wing, the roots of the primary quills, with the. exception of 
the first four, and the tips of the secondaries are also white 
—the last marking the closed wing with an oblique line 
of white, and the others with two white spots. The toes 
and feathers on the tarsi, with the exception of a portion 
of the upper joint, which is white, are dusky, which is 
probably also the colour of the ear-coverts and the necks 
of the primaries. There are two quills more in the wings 
than in the red grouse, and sixteen feathers in the tail ; 
the outer ones much produced recurved, so that the tail 
appears forked. The naked spot over the eye is bright 
scarlet, granulated on its surface, and deeply fringed along 
the upper edge." — Mud%£s British Birds, 

The female black grouse is usually termed grey-hen. 

Black grouse are considerably larger than the common 
variety, measuring from twenty-three to twenty-five inches. 
The hen, however, rarely attains twenty-one inches. The 
nest and food are similar to those of red grouse, but the 
eggs, generally eight or ten in number, are almost white, 
slightly tinged with yellow, and dotted all over with num- 
berless small ruddy spots. 

Blackcock do not breed so early in the spring as red 
grouse; consequently the season for shooting them is 
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deferred till the 20th of August, or in some parts till 
the beginning of the partridge season. All grouse are 
polygamous. Hence we are told by Sir William Jardine 
that "in January, February, and March the plumage of 
the male bird assumes a rich, glossy steel blue, which, 
with his noble bearing, makes him look very imposing." 
The blackcock does not take such interest in his progeny 
as the first-described species, and towards the end of 
June the male usually betakes himself to the woods, in 
company with several others of his sex. The hen-bird, 
however, is very solicitous for the welfare of her family, 
and looks after the chicks or "poults," as they are 
technically termed, till they have almost reached maturity. 
In the southern counties black grouse are greatly prized, 
as they partially compensate for the lack of red birds. A 
vast deal depends upon the state of the elements during 
the breeding season as to whether grouse are scarce or 
plentiful. If it rains much in May, June, and July disease 
is propagated, and numbers of eggs are destroyed or 
young birds drowned. Scarcity of rain is equally per- 
nicious. When, however, both rain and sunshine are 
experienced in moderation, it is wonderful to behold the 
quantities of birds on the moors and mountains of grouse- 
frequented districts. The cry of the grouse is loud and 
hoarse, and may be heard at a great distance. 

Pinnated, ruffed, and sand grouse do not inhabit the 
British Isles, though several varieties of the latter class are 
found in Eastern Europe. 

Closely allied to the grouse family is the Ptarmigan 
{Lagopus vulgaris), more commonly known as the " white 
grouse." He is a comparatively diminutive bird, the male 
barely reaching fifteen inches when full-grown, and the 
female is smaller by about one inch. During the winter 
months the plumage of this bird is entirely transformed in 
hue, assuming a snowy-white colour. He prefers a cold 
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climate, and breeds in great abundance in the northern 
regions of Europe, though in the British Isles he is com- 
paratively scarce. A strange peculiarity noticeable in the 
ptarmigan is, that he scarcely ever constructs any kind of 
nest, but deposits his eggs on the open ground, thereby 
causing the loss of great numbers. This fact may account, 
to a certain extent, for the paucity of ptarmigan in England. 
The eggs are of a similar, though rather lighter, tint to 
those of blackcock, and speckled with chocolate-coloured 
spots. In other respects ptarmigan resemble common 
grouse, but are not so wary or so strong on the wing as 
the latter. 

Although, strictly speaking, the Ca[)ercaillie (Tetrao 
urogallus) does not come under the heading of grouse, it 
may be well to mention him here, as many of his habits, 
his food, and the localities in which he is found coincide 
with those of the grouse tribe. 

The capercaillie is the largest game bird in Great Britain, 
but is seldom seen now-a-days, unless among the Northern 
Highlands of Scotland. He is termed the " Wood Grouse," 
" Cock-of-the- Woods," "Capercailzie," "Mountain Cock," 
"Giant Grouse," and "Auerhahn," and has many other 
high-sounding appellations. During winter, as soon as 
snow has settled on the ground, grouse should be regularly 
fed, or they will die by hundreds. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more nutritious for grouse, and less 
liable to be affected by bad weather, than dog-biscuits finely 
chopped up. After the first fall of snow this should be 
placed at the same spots regularly every morning, together 
with some oats or grain of any kind. The locality where the 
food is strewn should be under cover of a hedge or mound 
where it may be somewhat sheltered from the inclemency of 
the weather ; or, in the event of no convenient situation being 
handy, let a shelter be constructed of stout wooden hurdles 
driven firmly into the ground, and interwoven with gorse, 
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heather, or other suitable brushwood. About thirty of these 
hurdles should be fixed in a row, two deep, slanting 
inwards, and four more at cither end, also in double rows, 
and inclining slightly downwards. Several such shelters 
may be erected at different points, and behind them the 
food must be scattered ; but, at the same time, it is quite 
unnecessary to supply a surfeit, or the birds will only 
gorge themselves, which is almost as bad as the opposite 
extreme. 

During very severe weather black game frequently resort 
to arable and cultivated land in search of food, but nothing 
will induce red grouse to quit their much-loved heather. 

LOCALITIES FOR GROUSE. 

" Yet grouse of other kind 
The fowler often finds of larger growth 
And glossy jet, Black game or Heathcock tenned ; 
Nor are the red on every heathy moor 
Or rocky mountain found ; full many a waste 
Washed by the southern or the western main, 
Has ne'er received them, though abundant else 
In store of footed or of feathered game." — Fowling, 

Red grouse have a greater sense of domesticity than 
either of the other varieties, or partridges and pheasants. 
In Scotland, especially upon Bens Dearg, Wyvis, Attow, 
Nevis, the Grampian Mountains, and others, grouse are 
superabundant. They may usually be found under cover 
of thick ling and heather, but are seldom seen on cultivated 
land. In stormy weather beat the outskirts of the moors 
or lower portion of mountains and hills. After a few sharp 
black frosts the birds are easily approached, for, in spite 
of living on the moors, both red and black grouse appear 
very sensitive to cold. These latter birds are often flushed 
from stubble-fields, and are sometimes found among root- 
crops and land frequented by partridges. 
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In some parts of Dartmoor and Exmoor black game is 
tolerably plentiful, but in none of the southern counties 
are they to be met with in such great quantities as are 
seen upon the moors and hills of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, and parts of York- 
shire. Caernarvon, Merioneth, and the northern districts 
of Brecknockshire are likewise the homes of blackcock. 
In the New Forest and on several of the Quantock and 
Black Down Hills black grouse are fairly numerous. 

Ptarmigan are seldom seen in England, though a single 
specimen was shot in Derbyshire some years back. They 
chiefly confine themselves to the northernmost mountains 
of Scotland, being averse to a warm climate. The Morven 
Hills, between Sutherland and Caithness, are favourite loca- 
lities for ptarmigan, and sometimes they are killed upon the 
CuchuUin Hills, in the Isle of Skye, and among the other 
islands on the west and north-east of Scotland. 

Low furze coverts often contain grouse, more especially 
in wet weather, when they have recourse to these harbours 
of refuge, but as a rule they prefer the open moorland and 
large exposed territories of unvarying heathen 

Capercaillie are very numerous in several countries of 
Europe, notably in Norway and Sweden, and are said to 
preponderate in Smaal-Enene and Ostergothland, where 
various ingenious methods are devised for their capture. 



GROUSE SHOOTING OVER DOGS. 



" One's first grouse and one's first kiss " are said to be 
not easily forgotten. With regard to the former incident, 
there are certainly few who will ever forget the blissful 
emotion of that moment; and as for experience in the 
osculatory direction — well, perhaps the less said about it 
the better ! 

A man to participate in the grand and delightful sport 
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of grouse shooting must have plenty of leisure time at his 
disposal, a keen relish for sport, and a good balance at 
his banker^s to boot. Grouse shooting, like partridge and 
pheasant shooting, is conducted in two ways, vastly dis- 
similar and not to be compared to one another. The first 
style we purpose treating of is the orthodox manner of 
shooting grouse, viz., over dogs ; the second method, viz., 
shooting driven birds, from a turf-pit, will be described 
presently. 

There is no denying the fact that grouse at the present 
time will not lie to dogs as they were wont to do in days 
gone by, and this wariness is mainly owing to their being 
constantly driven, which tends to make them as wild and 
as shy as hawks. If the reader doubts our assertion, let 
him visit any of the few localities where grouse have never 
yet been driven ; take, for instance, the Isle of Arran. 
There birds are only shot with dogs, and the result is, that 
good sport is obtained from the first to the last day of 
the season ; and though, of course, such very large bags 
are not made as when driving, still the actual sport is far 
superior. On many Scotch and Yorkshire moors grouse 
get so wild towards the middle of the season from being 
perpetually driven, that it is all sportsmen can do to bring 
them to bag, even with full-choked 12-bore guns. When 
they are seen running away a long way off, which is often 
the case, one or more beaters should take a long circuitous 
route — taking care never to face the birds — so as to get 
upon the other side of them and cut off their retreat. 
When the birds find they are hemmed in on each side they 
generally squat close to the ground, and thus permit the 
guns to get within range. 

Always beat up wind for grouse, as they invariably fly 
with it; and this will, moreover, assist the dogs consider- 
ably in winding the game. Sportsmen who have reached 
a certain age, and are unable to walk without fatigue. 
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frequently employ small ponies specially trained to stand 
perfectly still while the shots are fired from their backs. 
This plan is very convenient for old sportsmen, who 
are thus enabled to enjoy their favourite sport without 
inconvenience. 

It is unnecessary to be upon the moors for red grouse 
sooner than seven o'clock in the morning, but it is good to 
commence drawing for blackcock just after dawn; and 
remember the words of the poet when he asks : — 

" Have ye heard the blackcock's husky crow 
In the cool grey light of the morning, 
AVhen the mists were on the vale below, 
And the mountain tips were all aglow 
With the ruddy gleams, that served to show 
The pathway of the dawning ? " 

Sunshiny mornings, after a hard frost, are the best times to 
shoot grouse, as they then lie basking in the warm sun. 

Towards the close of the season it is preferable to leave 
them unmolested till midday, and cease shooting at about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Excepting in Devon, Somerset, and parts of Hampshire, 
black-game shooting commences on the 20th of August, 
but it is useless to kill them before September, the ist at 
the earliest, as they are almost as tame as the proverbial 
barn-door fowls during the opening weeks of the season. 
When grouse shooting the packs should be scattered as 
much as possible in order to obtain good sport. 

Grouse usually rise almost in a perpendicular straight 
line, and when they have reached an altitude of eight 
yards or more, suddenly dart off nearly at right angles. 
By firing the moment the birds make this almost imper- 
ceptible pause the shooter will generally manage to land 
his grouse in good style. The left barrel must be aimed 
well above the second bird if the pack is flying straight 
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away ; or should it cross the shooter at full speed thirty or 
forty yards distant, an allowance of twelve or fifteen inches 
ahead is not too much. 

Although there is a prevalent notion that setters are 
superior to pointers for grouse shooting, still we advise the 
reader to give pointers, two steady old dogs are sufficient, 
a trial, and we have a shrewd idea that he will not be 
sorry he did so. To attempt shooting grouse, however, with 
half-broken dogs is worse than having none at aU. 

Ptarmigan, being very easy birds to kill, give but little 
sport, and, together with capercaillie, are such rara aves in 
this country that the shooting of them needs no comment. 



GROUSE DRIVING. 

This is much more general than partridge driving, and is 
another branch of sport which is greatly misunderstood by 
those who have never been present at or taken part in it. 
It is a fact that many newspaper articles on grouse driving 
emanate from the pens of persons who have possibly never 
seen a grouse, unless, perhaps, hanging in some poulterer's 
shop. The shooting of grouse from behind butts or turf- 
pits has been the theme of so many sporting writers, that 
we do not purpose descanting to any great length upon 
this mode of shooting, now greatly in vogue. 

A very common idea among non-sporting men is the 
belief that grouse, after being driven across the butts 
several times become so exhausted as to be scarcely able 
to rise. 

Now, the grouse drive is conducted thus. Each man, 
armed with two or three guns, and accompanied by a 
loader, is located behind a crescent-shaped earthwork about 
five feet high, and constructed of peat-sods piled one upon 
another. A party of thirty beaters or so, provided with 
long sticks, to the extremities of which are attached coloured 
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rags, then begin several miles on one side of the batteries, 
driving the birds towards the guns. The beaters walk in 
the form of a semicircle, and by shouting and waving 
the flags, they usually manage to frighten the birds in the 
required direction. The packs are then driven back again 
by another squad of beaters, who start from the opposite 
side of the butts. 

In this way the birds sometimes get tired out, but never 
to such an exaggerated extent as some folks would have us 
believe. After a time grouse often become canny, and, 
instead of flying across the butts, they merely circle round 
and double back over the beaters' heads. A pair of re- 
peating guns are pre-eminently the weapons to employ 
when shooting grouse driven in this way. It requires no 
little skill to perform creditably during the drive, for one 
is apt to get flurried as the birds come dashing overhead, 
or beside one, at an almost inconceivable pace. Grouse 
driving is quite as diflicult work as battue shooting, but 
does not approach the sport obtained with dogs ; neither 
is there so much pedestrian exercise attendant upon the 
former. 

In Yorkshire and in some parts of Scotland it is now 
absolutely imperative towards the middle of the season to 
drive grouse if good bags are to be expected. Had they 
never been driven this expedient would not have been 
needed ; but such being at present the case, there is no 
need of abusing drives, and saying that they are useless. 
Grouse are more driven in Yorkshire than in Scotland, 
for the Yorkshire birds are wilder than the Scotch. 

To kill grouse driven over butts it will be found neces- 
sary to bring the gun up when they are some fifty yards 
distant, then pitch it well to the fore of the leading bird, 
fire the left barrel, throw the muzzle ahead of the next 
bird, and discharge the right. In this way both shots 
may be fired before the birds reach the stand, for once they 
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have passed by the shooting is extra difficult. Be care- 
ful not to let the birds perceive you too soon, or they will 
swerve to one side. Kites are seldom employed on the 
moors. 

Red grouse are esteemed a great delicacy by connois- 
seurs, and gourmands pay most outlandish prices for birds 
killed twenty-four hours before the opening of the season, 
and sold in London on " the twelfth." 

The flavour of the black grouse is very inferior to that 
of his red brethren. The custom of periodically burning 
the heather has ousted many birds from their old localities. 



CHARGES FOR GROUSE SHOOTING. 

All grouse are powerful birds, and need far more killing 
than either partridges or pheasants, especially in winter, 
when they are protected by a thick covering of feathers, 
which it requires large shot to penetrate. 

During August, September, and the first fortnight of 
October, in a 12-bore gun with the right barrel modified 
and left full-choked, shoot 3 drms. of black powder or 42 
grs. of " E. C," a card, thick felt, and card wad, i J oz. of 
No. 5 shot and a stout card. After this time substi- 
tute No. 3 shot, and from December ist till the end of the 
season alter the charge to 3i drms of black, or 45 J grs. 
of "E. C." powder, one card and a thick felt wad, ij oz. 
of No. 3 shot in the right barrel, and No. I in the left, and 
over this place a stout card wad. 

For driven grouse 3 drms. or 42 grs., same three wads 
as previously mentioned, I J oz. of No. 5 shot in the left, 
and No. 6 in the right barrel, and a card wad, may be used 
throughout the season. 

When shooting driven birds the left (full-choked) barrel 
should be fired first, and the right (modified) second. 
The charge of shot in the second barrel may be equally 
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divided by a thin card wad. In cases of this sort the 
second bird fired at is considerably nearer than the first ; 
hence the necessity of having a scattering charge for the 
last shot. In the event of a repeater being employed in a 
drive, all the six cartridges should be uniformly loaded with 
42 grs. of " E. C," (black creates far too much smoke) and 
i^ oz. of No. 5 shot, as it would cause great confusion to 
have six sets of cartridges filled with different measures, 
and probably the loader would not insert them in the right 
order. The wads may be the same as before. For further 
particulars as to charges, etc., we must refer the reader to 
" Wildfowler's " " Rational Loading." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

Notes on Woodcock — Localities for Woodcock — Woodcock Shooting — 

Charges for Woodcock Shooting* 

NOTES ON WOODCOCK. 

Comparatively speaking, but little is known about this 
eccentric bird, for, as he feeds chiefly during the night 
and lies hidden in the day-time, his movements cannot be 
closely watched, like those of other birds. 

The common Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) is thus por- 
trayed by Bewick, Wood, and several other naturalists : — 
" His length is about fourteen inches, twenty-six in breadth. 
The general colour of the woodcock is brown of several 
shades, pale wood-brown upon the cheeks, rich dark brown 
upon the back, mottled with a lighter hue ; throat, breast, 
and abdomen wood-brown, barred with dark brown. The 
tail is black above, tipped with grey. The shape of the 
head is somewhat curious, being more obtusely triangular 
than round, and the eyes are placed very far forward, near 
the top of the ears, and nearly in a line with the corners 
of the mouth. The upper mandible, which measures about 
three inches, is furrowed nearly its entire length, and at 
the tip it projects beyond and hangs over the under one, 
ending in a kind of knob, which, resembling those of 
others of the same genus, is susceptible of the finest 
feeling, and calculated by that means for aiding, perhaps 
by an acute sense of smell, to find the small worms in the 
moist soft grounds, from whence he extracts them with his 
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sharp-pointed tongue. By means of his bill he likewise 
turns over and tosses about the fallen leaves in search of 
insects which take shelter underneath." 

Woodcock are migratory birds, landing on our southern 
shores in October, and many continue to arrive during 
November and December. They do not, as a rule, travel 
together in large numbers, but in small detachments of 
four or five each. Large quantities of cock usually 
appear several days before a full moon, but they gene- 
rally alight in the dead of night, and consequently fevv 
persons are aware of their coming. They invariably 
avail themselves of wind and weather, and seldom start 
on their long and tedious journey unless the wind is favour- 
able. Should it suddenly change and blow in a contrary 
direction when they are mid-way across the water, they 
frequently are so fatigued on reaching England as to be 
scarcely able to fly inland, but have to rest for twenty- 
four hours or more to regain strength, and doubtless numbers 
are drowned on the way. 

During the short period which they spend on the coast 
they generally conceal themselves in ditches, hedge- bottoms, 
or similar sanctuaries, and then proceed after sunset to the 
same localities which they had frequented the previous 
year. Multitudes of woodcock annually migrate to Great 
Britain from Sweden, and these commonly land on the 
eastern shores of England. 

The majority only abide in this country for some two or 
three months. Towards the close of February, and during 
the months of March and April, woodcock congregate in 
large quantities by the seaside, and as soon as the weather 
appears somewhat settled, take their departure for foreign 
climes. Latterly, more woodcock seem to remain in 
England, for greater quantities of nests are now found 
here than were to be seen ten or twelve years ago. What 
this change in the bird's habits is owing to would be diffi- 
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cult to say ; but Mr. St John asserts that it arises from 
the fact of there being so many more fir plantations, 
favourite localities of cock, in England at the present day 
than there were several years back, and no doubt there is 
a deal of truth in his statement. 

There are three kinds of woodcock to be met with in 
Great Britain, and d propos of such Dr. Latham remarks : — 
" In the first the head is of a pale red, the body white, and 
the wings brown ; the second is of a dun, or rather cream- 
colour ; and the third of a pure white. Dr. Heysham, in 
his ' Catalogue of Cumberland Animals,' mentions having 
met with one the general colour of which was a fine pale ash, 
with frequent bars of a very delicate rufous ; tail brown, 
tipped with white ; and the bill and legs of a flesh- colour. 
In addition to these, some other varieties are taken notice 
of by the late Marmaduke Tunstall, Esq., of Wycliffe, in 
his interleaved books of ornithology, 

*' Mr. Daniel seems likewise to be aware of such a dif- 
ference, for he observes that there are different sizes of 
woodcocks. Those found in the first part of the season 
are of the largest size, fly heavily, and their heads appear 
to be muffled, especially the under parts, with short 
feathers. 

"The most numerous tribe, which arrive in November 
and December, are rather smaller, their heads less, the 
feathers smoother, and the bills shorter. Woodcocks that 
arrive in this country about Candlemas are likewise small, 
and differ in their manner of flying, are quicker of wing, 
take pretty long flights, and are well known to be very 
difficult to shoot on account of their not rising above the 
spray, like the larger muffled woodcocks, but make their 
way for some distance as it were among the boughs. 

"Mr. Baillon also notices two kinds of woodcocks. 
The largest arrive first, and may be distinguished from the 
others by the colour of their legs, which are of a greyish 
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tint, inclining to rose-colour. The smaller kind have a 
coating similar to that of the common woodcock, but their 
legs are blue. Variegated plumage and other anomalies 
now and then occur among these birds ; thus, a pure white 
one has been seen, and we can only wonder that still greater 
variations do not frequently take place ; for although most 
sporting works, in their account of the woodcock, usually 
confine his foreign residence to the north of Europe, yet 
it should be known that he is likewise found in all climates, 
both hot and cold, in the old continent, as well as in North 
and South America. It is, however, a curious fact that 
he is everywhere an emigrating bird. 

" His migrations in some countries appear, however, to 
be confined to a journey from the plains to the mountains, 
and vice versd. In Europe he is located during the summer 
on the Alps, Pyrenees, and other lofty mountains, from 
whence he migrates to the regions below, and probably 
some reach us. His universality thus established, we need 
not be surprised that we should thus sport into varieties, 
seeing that every locality, according to its proximity or 
remoteness fr6m what may be considered as its attracting 
spot for domestication, for the time has its influence over 
the size, colour, and even the aptitudes of the animal.'' 

There is scarcely any perceptible difference between the 
length of the male and female birds ; but, strangely enough, 
if anything, the latter are a trifle larger. On this account 
it is often difficult to distinguish the sex, even when dead. 

Woodcock begin to pair about the middle of February, 
and have generally all concluded doing so by the end of 
the following month, after which time the majority migrate 
to a warmer climate. 

The nest consists of leaves and grass tightly compressed, 
more or less intermixed, and usually situated in a dry ditch 
or hedgerow adjacent to a large covert. The number of 
eggs ranges from three to five. They are about half the 
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size of a hen's egg, but of a whitey-green hue stained with 
many ruddy patches which appear indistinct and blurred 
over. Woodcock have, as a rule, two broods in the year, 
the first of which is hatched about the middle of May, and 
the second towards the latter end of July. The parent 
birds provide for their, young until they are nearly full- 
grown. 

A remarkable trait in the woodcock is that of carrying 
his young. Although we have never been fortunate enough 
to behold this peculiar characteristic in the bird, there is 
no contradicting the fact that such is the case, and game- 
keepers whom we have interviewed on the subject main- 
tain that they have repeatedly seen the old birds bearing 
their offspring from the nest to suitable feeding grounds. 
Dr. Brehm also makes mention of it in his ** Book of Birds," 
and describes how they are carried, t'.e,, clasped between 
the claws, in the same manner that birds of prey seize 
their victims. 

They feed chiefly upon insects, which they procure by 
probing the thick mud in the vicinity of streams, swamps, 
and marshes with their long slender bills. The amount 
of insect Lfe and animalcula consumed by a single cock in 
the course of twenty-four hours is astonishing. He is a 
timid bird, and feeds mostly during the night, or in the 
very early morning. Both woodcock and snipe are far less 
liable to diseases and ailments than the ordinary run of 
game birds, and manage to take care of themselves even in 
the depths of winter. 

The cry of the woodcock is not often heard, except just 
before the break of day. At other times this bird is usually 
mute. 

LOCALITIES FOR WOODCOCK. 

No country, perhaps, is so prolific of cock as Ireland. 
The extensive bogs, quagmires, and morasses are all 

Q 
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exactly destined to favour these birds, which deh'ght in 
large tracts of swampy land. 

Yet Ireland, although still abundantly stocked with cock, 
does not now contain such vast numbers as might have 
been found there twenty or thirty years back, on account 
of many bogs having been drained. Still, it may fairly be 
considered the locality for woodcock at the present day. 
It would be impossible to set down any rule as to the exact 
spots where cock arc wont to lie, for they are so singular 
in many of their ways, that on a piece of land where one 
day several brace are flushed, the next morning not one 
will be found. 

On fine sunny days, however, with a warm breeze 
blowing either from the south or west, beat through patches 
of heather, gorse^ or underwood. In cold weather, when 
a stiff easterly or north-easterly wind is driving right across 
you, " enough to penetrate the marrow of your bones," as 
the saying is, woodcock seem to prefer thick coverts, and 
usually lie under hedges or other places of shelter, pre- 
sumably to avoid the biting gale. In this kind of weather 
we have frequently flushed them from the entrances of 
deserted rabbit-burrows, and we once put up a woodcock 
and two pheasants which were huddled together in a plot 
of furze. When snow is on the ground they often retire to 
low-lying country, in the neighbourhood of small streams 
or warm springs of water. 

Large woods studded in several parts with clumps of 
evergreen, laurel, and holly bushes generally hold cock, 
even though every other spot has been drawn blank. If a 
small brook passes through or near the wood the chances 
of a find are still more favourable. 

During the months of November and December it is not 
unusual for these birds suddenly to change their quarters 
and settle down on open moorland. 

Dartmoor and some parts of Exmoor are likely districts 
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in which to find cock. In several of the Welsh counties, 
notably Denbigh and Montgomeryshire, they are fairly 
plentiful, and, as before stated, in every portion of Ireland 
woodcock are to be found. Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Durham, however, contain far more than any of the 
midland or southern counties of England. 



WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

The best kind of gun to use for cock and snipe shooting 
was described on page 12. The reason we recommend a 
1 6- bore is this. Cock are seldom shot more than thirty 
or forty yards distant, and consequently a i6-gauge with 
the right barrel cylinder will answer all purposes. A 
double shot at a cock is rarely obtained, unless the 
second be at a very long range, just as the bird is dis- 
appearing from view at full speed. Hence, by having the 
left barrel full-choked the sportsman is provided with a 
very efficient weapon for either woodcock or snipe. The 
first barrel should be discharged as soon as the cock rises, 
for there is no chance of firing once the bird gets fairly on 
the wing between the trees. 

Woodcock in covert are undoubtedly the hardest of all 
English birds to hit, and in that respect will satisfy the 
most fastidious. They get up so silently and glide away 
so rapidly, and in such a curious zig-zag fashion, that they 
are often out of range before the shooter has had time to 
level his piece. Another strange characteristic of these 
birds is, that no two fly exactly alike, and, therefore, one 
cannot get into the knack of killing them, as is the case 
with other game, snipe included. 

Also, owing to the peculiar construction of his eye, the 
woodcock never by any chance flies into collision with trees 
or other obstructions, which partridges and pheasants are 
continually doing. More than once we have seen par- 
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tridges fairly stunned by striking against trees when unex- 
pectedly flushed. Pheasants also will constantly remain 
entangled for several moments when rising out of thick 
underwood. 

Woodcock shooting has been likened to fox-hunting, 
and certainly in many ways it somewhat resembles that 
" sport of sports," as votaries of the chase are pleased to 
designate it. 

The music of the spaniels as they go bustling and 
whimpering under the bushes and brambles of the covert, 
the sudden cry of " Mark cock 1 " screeched through the 
wood by the resonant voice of a beater, and sent re- 
echoing again and again from hill to hill, setting all your 
nerves " a-tingle," and finally the swish of the cock as he 
flashes overhead like a rocket, only giving you the chance 
of a single snap shot as he glides swiftly away, are all 
calculated to remind one of fox-hunting, and the innumer- 
able charms connected with it. 

On the whole, no bird gives greater sport than the 
woodcock, though he does not fill the bag so rapidly as 
larger game. 

Yet out of covert his flight is totally changed ; and 
instead of darting along with that eccentric motion which 
characterises him when in the woods, he travels very 
steadily, though quickly, and any tiro, after a little prac- 
tice, would be able to kill cock in the open with great ease. 
It is by far the safest plan only to fire about three inches 
ahead of woodcock when shooting in covert, for it is 
impossible to tell at what angle the bird may glance off, 
just as the gun is discharged. 

A gentleman living in Devonshire, well known in sport- 
ing circles, and a first-rate shot, some years ago paid the 
entire rent of his Scottish moor solely off woodcock and 
snipe which he killed on it ; and rents of moors are not 
to be sneered at by any means. Moreover, the sportsman 
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referred to was considerably over seventy years of age 
when he accomplished this feat. 

Several beaters should accompany the sportsman when 
drawing coverts for woodcock, and cocker or clumber 
spaniels are the best class of dogs to use. At least three 
or four dogs are needed to work a large covert thoroughly, 
but they must be well trained, under perfect control, and 
should give tongue in moderation. 

In the foregoing and succeeding pages it has been our 
endeavour to give a general outline of each kind of shooting, 
and the manner in which it is conducted. For detailed 
particulars we must refer the reader to Hawker, Bewick, 
Blumenbach, Blane, Montague, "The Dead Shot," by 
" Marksman," and books by other reliable authorities. 

These works, although written in the days of flint guns 
and muzzle-loaders, are, notwithstanding, very practical, 
and many of the rules laid down therein apply quite as 
forcibly at the present time as they did half a century or 
more ago. 

CHARGES FOR WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 

Although woodcock are difficult birds to shoot, they 
need very little killing, four or five pellets penetrating any 
part of the body being sufficient to bring them to bag. 

In the gun we recommended for cock and snipe shooting, 
viz., a i6-bore with the right barrel cylinder, and the left 
full-choked, the following load will be found suitable : — 

For the right barrel, 2f drms. of black or 38 grs. of 
" E. C." powder, a pink-faced and thick felt wad, i oz. of 
No. 7 shot, and a card wad. 

For the second barrel, the same charge of powder, one 
card, one thick felt and one pink-faced wad, i oz. of 
" medium game " shot, and a card wad. 

Towards the end of the season " medium game " may be 
used in both barrels. 
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For a i2-gauge gun with the right barrel modified and 
left full- choked, 3 drms. of black or 42 grs. of " E. C./* 
a card and thick felt wad, ij oz. of No. 8 shot, divided 
equally by a thin card wad, and covered with a thick card, 
in the right barrel. 

In the left use precisely the same charge of powder, but 
place an extra card over it, employ " medium game " shot 
in lieu of No. 8, and do not separate the charge. 

At the latter end of the season shoot the same charge 
of powder and shot and similar wads as before; but in 
both barrels use " medium game," only, however, dividing 
the shot in the first cartridge. 

For woodcock shooting there is no need of larger shot 
than " medium game," and No. 7 will usually be found 
sufficiently deadly. Bigger pellets than No. 5 only cut the 
birds to pieces, and make them unfit for the table, besides 
being quite unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SNIPE SHOOTING. 

Notes on Snipe — Localities for Snipe — Snipe Shooting — Charges for 

Snipe Shooting, 

*' The snipe is hardly ever found 
In woods, he*s fond of open ground ; 
The rushy pond, the quiet brook, 
But chiefly to the marshes look ; 
The splashy heath and boggy moor 
Yield frequently an ample store : 
Stick to them well when this the case is. 
They very quickly change their places. 
To-day the sportsman can pursue 
The numerous game till all is blue; 
To-morrow he goes out again. 
But mayn't a single shot obtain ; 
Affected by the wind and weather, 
They often flock away together ; 
Sometimes they to the hill repair, 
Rising in wisps all wildly there ; 
Vain the pursuit ; but if a gale 
Should quickly from the east prevail. 
Or even from the boisterous north, 
Again you ought to sally forth.*' 

— Watt, 

NOTES ON SNIPE. 

The common or heather snipe (Gallinago media) is, in 
many respects, not unlike a small woodcock, so much so 
indeed, that he is frequently termed the "Smaller" or 
** Diminutive Woodcock." 

The following is a brief description of this bird : — " The 
head is divided longways by a long red line, parallel 
to which, on each side, is a black line, and over the eyes 
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there runs another line, pretty much of the same colour 
as that on the middle of the head. The feathers that 
spring from the shoulders reach almost as far as the end of 
the tail, the outward half from the shaft being of a pale 
red. The colours thus succeeding each other make two 
lines down the back, the covert feathers of which are dusky 
with white transverse lines, and white tips on some of the 
large wing feathers, the lesser feathers being of a mixed 
colour of red, black, and grey, beautifully variegated with 
white and brown lines running across them. The bill is 
black at the tip, and nearly three inches long, the tongue 
is sharp, the eyes of a hazel colour. The legs are of a 
pale greenish colour, the toes pretty long, and the talons 
black." — Mrs, Mary Trimmer's *^ Natural History of Birds^ 

An adult male snipe measures from ten to thirteen inches 
across the wings from tip to tip. 

Snipe, also, are migratory birds, arriving here in wisps 
during September and October; and, like woodcock, they 
invariably delay their journey till the weather has settled 
and a favourable wind sprung up. A greater percentage 
of snipe than of wookcock breed in England, and nidifica- 
tion usually begins in the month of April. The nest 
is a rude assortment of dead leaves and grass, generally 
collected in some sheltered nook. The eggs of the common 
snipe are of a whitey-green colour, blotched here and there 
with dusky-brown patches, the greater number of which 
spots are at the wider extremity of each egg. Six and 
seven eggs are occasionally laid by a single hen, but as 
a rule four or five only are found. 

When the young are hatched their bills are short, pliant, 
and translucent, and consequently they are unable to feed 
themselves until about three parts grown, when the bills 
become long and stiff. Snipe have been seen to bear 
their young to a place of safety when the nest has been 
discovered, but do not do so habitually, like woodcock. 
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Like the latter, they feed chiefly upon grubs, worms, 
and insects. 

The reason why snipe fly in such a strange erratic 
manner upon first rising has long been a source of wonder 
among naturalists, who have,, however, at last come to the 
conclusion that it is on account of the malformation of 
their eyes, which are ill adapted to see objects plainly in 
broad daylight, and on this account they are unable to 
guide themselves as neatly and surely as woodcock. 

One occasionally sees a snipe fly against a tree or bank 
when flushed, but not so the woodcock, who, as before 
mentioned, always steers himself with equal facility through 
any covert, no matter how thick or intricate. 

The following anecdote taken from the Rev. J. G. 
Wood's " Illustrated Natural History," although, strictly 
speaking, in no way connected with shooting, and conse- 
quently liable to be branded as out of place in these pages, 
which are intended to be devoted to sport, may nevertheless 
be of interest to the reader on account of its singularity. 

He writes : — " The snipe can be tamed successfully, as 
may be seen by the following communication addressed to 
the Field newspaper by Mr. W. B. Scott, of Chudleigh, 
Devonshire: — 'John Constantius Upham, Esq., of Star- 
cross, Devon, has a common snipe which is extremely 
tame and familiar, and answers to the name of Jenny. 
In December last she was caught by some boys near the 
Warren, and was brought to Mr. Upham in a starving 
state. She was recovered by forcing her to eat some very 
minute pieces of raw mutton. Worms having been pro- 
cured, she soon commenced feeding herself, and eventually 
would follow Mr. Upham round the room for a worm. 
Her bath is a good-sized pie-dish, her salle-a-manger an 
eight-inch flower-pot, and her amusement probing a large 
sod of rushes placed for her fresh every day on a good 
thick piece of brown paper. 
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" ' We were three of us who went to see her on 
Wednesday the 27th ult. On our entering the parlour 
where she is allowed to run about she evinced no alarm, 
and presently commenced feeding. The upper mandible 
of a snipe's bill being a little longer than the under one, 
it was with some perseverance and some difficulty that 
she picked up from the carpet a worm which was thrown 
to her. Except when she is very hungry, she generally 
washes the worms before eating them. The flower-pot 
is half full of earth and worms ; it is placed on its side. 
The snipe, when she feeds, probes the earth for a 
worm ; having caught one, she carries it to the pie-dish. 
After carefully washing it, she disables the worm by 
pinching it all over with the tip part of her bill; then 
she takes it by the middle and throws it back to swallow, 
in doing which the head of the worm is on one side of the 
bill and the tail on the other. The head and tail soon 
disappear, and the worm goes down double, even if it be 
as thick as a goose-quill. 

" ' The snipe constantly goes in and out of the pie- 
dish, and probes round at its bottom with her bill. She 
frequently washes herself, throwing the water over her 
back, and flapping and splashing it with her wings, after 
which she comes out of the dish and preens her feathers, 
spreading her tail like a fan, bending it round with great 
flexibility in a curious manner, and keeping it in constant 
motion. She is very fond of the fire, and stands before it 
on one leg for hours together. She has on two or three 
occasions exhibited symptoms of impatience at confinement 
by flying against the window; on the last occasion she 
flew against the ceiling of the room with some violence, 
and came down much hurt, so that the feathers of one of 
her wings have been cut. 

" * Mr. Upham is getting a place made to collect and 
store worms ; her consumption of them is almost incredible, 
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for she consumes in twelve hours nearly double her weight. 
Three sorts of worms she takes, the dew-worm and two 
other small red sorts, the names of which are unknown to 
me ; the brandlmg, the lobb, the gilt-tail, or indeed any 
worm from a dung-heap she will not touch. She is also 
very fond of snails' eggs, very small young snails, wood- 
lice, or small plartorbis, and several other fresh-water shells, 
eating shell and all ; she also picks up gravel like other 
birds. I watched the bird for more than an hour, and saw 
her eat more than twenty worms. 

" ' The pie-dish is a blue one, and as it was thought 
to be not quite deep enough for her, a larger one was 
searched for; but Starcross could not furnish a larger 
blue dish, so a yellow one was bought, but she would 
not go near it ; it was even banked up with turf, but it 
would not do, so the old blue pie-dish was brought back 
to her again. Mr. Upham is keeping a diary, and notes 
down the habits and peculiarities he observes in his pet 
snipe; he much fears she will not survive the ensuing 
summer. I was so much interested that I hope to pay 
the snipe another visit very soon.' " 

The Jack or Dwarf Snipe {Gallinago gallinuld) is not so 
plentiful as the foregoing variety, and very rarely remains 
in Britain throughout the year. When alarmed he has a 
peculiar habit of rising, flying for a short distance, and 
then alighting suddenly, so that the sportsman unacquainted 
with these strange proceedings is often deceived, thinking 
that he has killed his bird, when in reality he missed him 
altogether. 

Jack snipe make their appearance on these shores 
towards the latter end of September, and again quit them 
during the month of April or thereabouts. Lastly comes 
the Great, Solitary, or Double Snipe {Gallinago major). 
This bird measures from twelve to thirteen inches, but 
a short time ago one was shot near Diss, in Norfolk, 
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which had attained slightly over fourteen inches and a half. 
Such specimens as this, however, are rare. Great snipe 
are seldom seen in these islands, but occasionally a single 
bird is met with on the east coast and killed for naturalistic 
purposes. In general contour he resembles the common 
snipe, his nest, food, and haunts being almost the same as 
those of the latter. The fact of his frequently remaining 
alone has earned him the names of Solitary and Lone- 
some Snipe. Great snipe are never found in wisps, 
like other members of the same genus. The well- 
known "tchick" of the snipe when flushed and his cry 
when soaring overhead are too familiar to need any 
comment. 

Besides the three classes just described there are other 
varieties, now and again found in Great Britain. Wood 
mentions three more species, viz. : — Sabine's Snipe {Gal- 
linago Sabinii)f commonly known as the Black or Dusky 
Snipe, which is totally devoid of white upon his entire 
body ; next the Brown or Red-breasted Snipe (Gallinago 
grisea), "properly an American bird, and distinguished by 
the ruddy breast and the streak of white from the bill to 
the eye ; and the third is a rather dubious species, known 
by the name of Brehm's Snipe (Gallinago Brehmii)" The 
common Sandpiper or Summer Snipe {Tringofdes hypoleuca), 
the Green Sandpiper (Totattus ochropus), the Dunlin or 
Sea Snipe (Tringa ctnclus)^ and many more are likewise 
allied to the preceding species, and consequently come 
under the same heading. The Dunlin, however, will be 
found described on page 300. 

As almost every bird, from the Missel Thrush upwards, 
has numbers of different appellations in each separate 
county where it is found, it would be useless attempting 
to make out a list of these confusing denominations, for 
they are, practically speaking, innumerable. 
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LOCALITIES FOR SNIPE. 

Common snipe are scattered over nearly every quarter 
of the globe, and may be found, with a few exceptions, 
wherever swamps and marshes abound. Like the wood- 
cock, they delight in bogs and soft mossy land intersected 
by streams and rivulets, from which spots they usually 
reap a rich harvest of small worms and grubs — their 
favourite diet. Hence it is needless to add that in the 
Emerald Isle snipe preponderate, and nowhere, perhaps, 
are they to be found in greater abundance. Ireland is also 
the country in which to find the ''Jacks," and in spite of 
their diminutive size, they afford capital sport. 

For the lover of cock and snipe shooting Ireland at the 
present day is, most undoubtedly, a veritable paradise. 
This is, of course, not speaking of foreign parts, such as 
India and Florida, portions of the United States, Africa, 
Asia, etc., where fen-birds of many kinds are ** as plentiful 
as blackberries." 

Coming nearer home, Essex, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire, Lancashire, Durham, Yorkshire, Westmore- 
land, Northumberland, and the south-western corner of 
Cumberland are famous for snipe fields. Snipe do not 
appear to fancy the south-western counties, but in very 
cold weather sometimes settle for a short time among the 
Devon and Cornish swamps, but as soon as the climate 
gets milder return to their old haunts. In Wales, Caer- 
narvon, Denbigh, Flint, the marshy districts of Cardigan, 
as well as of Pembroke have long been noted for the large 
wisps of snipe found there. Every part of Scotland con- 
tains a fair sprinkling of snipe, and in Perth and Aberdeen 
they are very numerous. Great snipe are occasionally 
seen in Scotland, but in England what few there are con- 
fine themselves exclusively to the eastern counties, and now 
and again a solitary snipe is shot in Sussex. However, 
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as previously stated, no part of Great Britain can compare 
with Ireland for snipe shooting. 

During cold, frosty, and windy weather snipe usually 
betake themselves to low-lying districts by the edges of 
any streams or brooks that remain unfrozen. When a 
high wind is blowing they lie remarkably quiet, especially 
Jack snipe, so much so that a dog, if too eager, will often 
in his haste pass over half the birds, for they leave very 
little scent indeed. We have seen Jacks flushed a few 
inches from a dog's nose, and there are instances recorded 
of snipe being picked up by hand. They seem to get 
dazed in windy weather, and to forget all natural instincts 
of self-preservation. 

On warm days they usually settle on open moorlands 
and heather, and with a steady setter and retriever one 
may then obtain good sport, for in places of this sort they 
invariably rise singly or by the brace, whereas in sheltered 
spots they generally get up en masse. 

In the middle of winter, when snow lies thickly on the 
ground, they seem to have a great partiality for grass-fields 
by the sea-shore and sloping towards the sea. They are 
seldom found in covert unless the ground therein is ex- 
cessively swampy. A short time before migrating they 
assemble in great force near the seaside, presumably to 
await a favourable wind for crossing, and during those few 
days may sometimes be flushed in large wisps of thirty, 
forty, and fifty together. It is, however, difficult to lay 
down any rule as to the exact places frequented by snipe, 
for, like their larger brethren, woodcock, they are very 
unsettled, and for several days a particular spot may be 
teeming with snipe, yet the following week not one remains. 
Jack snipe only are the exception, and adhere to the same 
plot of land with great pertinacity. 
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SNIPE SHOOTING. 

Snipe and woodcock, except when migrating, always 
fly up wind. When drawing a piece of land it is, conse- 
quently, of the greatest importance to walk from the 
quarter from which the wind is blowing, />., down wind, 
in order to obtain fair shots as the birds pass on either 
side. Naturally, it is hard work for the dogs, but that 
cannot be helped. We have seen dogs which were 
trained to run right round to the other side of the ground 
about to be traversed, and on a sign from their master 
they would begin working towards him, up wind, while 
he walked down wind towards the dogs. In this way 
the shooter had the advantage over the birds, and the 
dogs could easily wind them. These dogs (setters) were 
of course carefully trained, and used solely for snipe 
shooting. 

Some men teach their dogs to cross and recross the 
ground about ten yards ahead, which is not a bad plan. 
In any case it is useless to beat up wind for snipe, for 
they are sure to rise and fly right away before the guns 
can get within shot. One working dog, a setter, is suffi- 
cient for snipe shooting, but he must be very steady and 
have an excellent nose. A retriever, or better still, a 
retrieving water spaniel, is likewise indispensable. If 
birds are plentiful, beaters and markers may be advan- 
tageously employed. 

As to the shooting of snipe, it all depends upon the 
individual man. Irishmen who have been, so to speak, 
born and bred among the snipe marshes, can usually 
secure their share of birds with tolerable certainty ; but 
those who have never been accustomed to the singular 
gyrations and elliptical contortions of the snipe as he rises 
in his zig-zag flight are often fairly puzzled and unable to 
kill one bird out of a dozen. 
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The easiest way to drop them is to fire a snap shot 
with the first barrel the instant the birds rise, and then 
reserve the second charge till they have concluded curving 
and twisting about, which they will do after flying twenty 
or thirty yards. 

Snipe shooting is a most delightful and fascinating sport, 
but the shooter must make up his mind to go through 
quagmires, swamps, and marshes ab iniito ad finetn^ for he 
may often sink up to his body in thick slimy mud or have 
to wade through several feet of water and snow. If, how- 
ever, he is really keen, these little difficulties will be looked 
upon as mere trifles, and will in no way deter him from 
participating in that capital and exciting sport. 

After all, sport would be nothing without its accompanying 
hardships, and if a man merely cares for the actual shoot- 
ing, and dreads undergoing the least difficulty or incon- 
venience, he had better confine himself solely to battue 
shooting and driving, and leave the rest to those who 
really enjoy it. 

CHARGES FOR SNIPE SHOOTING. 

The same kind of gun that was recommended for wood- 
cock shooting is equally suitable for snipe. Snipe also 
take but a slight blow to drop them, and therefore very 
small shot may be employed. 

We should advise the reader to use the following loads 
in 1 6- gauge choked as before. Right barrel : — 2| drms. 
of black powder or its equivalent of " E. C," i>., 38 grs., 
a card and pink-faced wad, i oz. of No. 8 or No. 9 shot, 
divided into three equal parts by two thin cards, and a 
pink-faced wad placed over the charge. Left barrel : — 
Same load of powder, a card, thick felt, and card wad, I oz. 
of No. 7 shot, not separated, and a stout card wad. 

These measures will answer throughout the season, but 
in the event of birds getting suddenly very wild, in each 
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barrel substitute shot one size larger than before, i.e., right 
barrel i oz. of No. 7, left I oz. of No. 6, and only divide 
the first charge into two parts ; leave the second intact. 

In a i2-bore gun, right modified, and left full-choked, 
3 drms. of black or 42 grs. of " E. C," a card and thick 
felt wad, I J oz. of No. 9 shot in the right barrel, divided 
into three parts as before, and covered with a stout card 
or pink-faced wad. In the left barrel shoot same charge 
of No. 7 shot, not separated, together with an extra card 
over the powder and a pink-faced wad above the shot. 
Same quantity of powder as in the first barrel 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

QUAIL SHOOTING. 
Notes on Quail — Localities for Quail — Quail Shooting. 

NOTES ON QUAIL, 

Although one does not often hear the quail (Cotumix cotn^ 
munis) mentioned with regard to shooting, yet he affords 
good sport when found in large numbers, and when other 
game is scarce. 

He is a strange-looking bird, measuring six or eight 
inches from beak to tail, for which latter appendage, how- 
ever, he has but a humble apology. There are many 
members of the quail genus, but we shall confine ourselves 
to describing the species most commonly found in Great 
Britain. 

*' The colouring of the quail," remarks Wood, " is simple 
but pleasing. The head is dark brown, except a streak 
of pale brown over the eyes, and another on the top of the 
head passing towards the nape of the neck. The whole 
upper surface is brown, streaked with yellower brown, 
and the feathers with lighter shafts. The chin and throat 
are white, and around the throat run two semicircular 
bands of dark brown, their points reaching as high as the 
ear-coverts, and having a black patch in front. The breast 
is rather pale, but warm brown, variegated by the polished 
straw-colour of the shafts, and the remainder of the under 
surface is ochxy white, deepening into chestnut on the 
flanks. 

*' The female may be known by the absence of the two 
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dark semicircles on the throat, which even in the male are 
not acquired until the second year, and the little dark spots 
on the feathers of the breast. The total length of the 
quail/' he adds, " is about seven inches." However, quail 
frequently attain eight, and sometimes eight and a half 
inches, and may often be killed, even late in the season, as 
small as half a foot. 

The quail belongs to the partridge tribe, and is fond of 
localities frequented by that bird ; but during the winter 
he migrates to foreign parts. Like most other migratory 
birds, the quail appears to be gifted with wonderful instinct, 
and never attempts to cross the sea when the weather 
seems at all unsettled or unpropitious. 

Quail usually start on their journey after dark, and also 
reach their destination during the night-time. We are told 
by experienced naturalists that the first bevies of quail 
which arrive in England usually consist solely of female 
birds ; the males make their appearance some days later. 

The quail is polygamous, and consequently very pug- 
nacious. His nest, which consists of dry leaves and grass 
placed under the shelter of a hedge, or in any convenient 
ditch or suitable harbour, is similar to that of other ground- 
loving game birds. Each hen lays, on an average, sixteen 
yellowish-coloured eggs, dotted over with dark-red spots 
inclining to brown ; but in hot climates it is no uncommon 
occurrence to find a single hen sitting upon twenty or thirty 
eggs. Young quail, when hatched, are as active on their 
legs as partridges, but the parent birds watch over them until 
they are about half their own bulk, when they have to feed 
and look after themselves. Grain of all kinds, especially 
com, contributes a chief item in the food of the quail. 

This bird, when in company with his family, if suddenly 
alarmed or overtaken by a man or dog, will generally have 
recourse to an artifice similar to that practised by the par- 
tridge in like cases of emergency ; i.e., feigning to be ill or 
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wounded, by running along the ground, dragging his wing 
as if broken, and fluttering about as though in great distress. 
In this way he decoys the enemy from the brood, and gives 
his mate and her young time to reach a place of security. 

The quail utters a loud piercing cry, which may be heard 
at a great distance. 

Quail, except when migrating, fly in small bevies, each 
bevy containing five or ten birds. Sometimes, though 
rarely, two or three bevies unite and form one large flock ; 
but this is not of such common occurrence with quail as 
among partridges. 



LOCALITIES FOR QUAIL. 

Quail are not so plentiful in England as in the sister 
island, but some of our southern and midland counties are 
fairly well stocked with these little birds. Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Nottingham, the southern districts of Lincoln, as 
well as Huntingdon, Cambridge, Bedford, Hertford, the 
extreme east of Kent and Sussex, and various portions of 
Wiltshire, contain quail, though not in great numbers. 
The lowland counties of Wales are likewise inhabited by 
quail, but in Scotland they are comparatively rare visitors. 
In every part of the world quail are to be found, and in 
North America the Virginian Quail (Orfyx Virginiana) is 
very abundant. This bird is rather larger than the common 
variety, but is at present unknown in England. 

Quail seem to have a great liking for particular localities. 
We are told by a certain writer that " in Italy, Sicily, and 
most of the Greek islands they arrive at a stated season 
in vast numbers, and with singular punctuality, not differing 
in the average of years above a day or two at the utmost. 
One hundred thousand have been known to be caught at 
one time. They are run after during the night, and great 
numbers perish in the chase. In Sicily there is quite a 
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sensation produced when they arrive. Crowds are as- 
sembled of all ages and stations of life to witness the sight. 
The number of boats is likewise astonishing, and their 
passengers all carry guns and pistols, to try their luck at 
the feathered strangers. 

"They were so abundant on the island of Capri, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Naples, that they constituted 
the chief source of revenue of the bishops of the place. 
There were one hundred and sixty thousand captured in 
one season. In China, and in many of the islands in the 
Eastern seas, they are often so numerous as to obscure the 
sun in their flights." — ^* Shooting,'' by Blakey. 

It must, however, be remembered that the above para- 
graph was written many years ago, and the exact number 
of birds may, perhaps, have been somewhat overstated ; 
but still we may gather from this account that quail must 
at one time have been wonderfully plentiful in certain 
countries. 

In England they frequent stubbles, clover, and root crops, 
especially the first named. 

They may occasionally be flushed from heather and 
uncultivated land, whilst grass meadows and ground occu- 
pied by partridges are favourite resorts of quail. 

On warm sunny days they are almost certain to be 
flushed from among the stubbles, but in misty weather 
seem to prefer hedge-rows, and sometimes ploughed fields. 
When it is raining or windy, or if the weather gets cold 
and raw, repair to thick crops of swedes and mangel wurzel, 
as they generally hide there for the sake of shelter. 
Sometimes quail unaccountably desert their usual haunts, 
and settle upon the banks of rivers and streams, but this 
does not last for long, and in a few days they will again 
return to the stubbles and cultivated lands. 
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QUAIL SHOOTING. 

The quail is not a difficult bird to shoot, for he flies in a 
low straight line, not unlike a kingfisher, and at about the 
same pace. His flight much resembles that of the clay 
pigeon, described in a subsequent chapter, and a man who 
can break the one will have little difficulty in killing the 
other. Artificial " calls " are often used to allure quail 
when they are heard in the evening crying to one another ; 
but if the sportsman can imitate their note without the aid 
of any contrivance it will be far more effective, and will 
attract the birds more readily than any mechanical call. 
As, however, quail cry but seldom during the shooting 
season, it is better to circumvent them in broad daylight, 
with the aid of a brace of pointers. 

It is bad to use the same dogs both for partridge and 
quail shooting, for the two different scents confuse them, 
and a dog constantly employed for quail will frequently be 
rendered unfit for partridges. 

Begin beating for quail early in the day. The most 
satisfactory way of getting within range of them is, if 
possible, to mark down a bevy, and then draw round it, 
each time describing a smaller circle. The birds get quite 
bewildered by this strange mode of proceeding, and soon 
collect together in the centre of the circle, thus permitting 
themselves to be easily approached. 

The reader would do well to pitch the muzzle of his 
gun well ahead of quail, for although they appear to fly 
slowly, in reality they travel very rapidly, and each 
stroke of their wings increases the pace. They are easily 
killed, and do not require large shot. The gun and car- 
tridges recommended for partridge shooting answer admir- 
ably for quail, but the shooter should be careful not to 
fire too soon if they rise near him, for, being small birds, 
there is danger of their being blown to pieces. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ROOK SHOOTING. 
Notes an Rooks — Rook Shooting. 

NOTES ON ROOKS. 

The Rook (Corvus frugilegus), which takes his name from 
his harsh, unpleasant voice, is too familiar to us all to need 
any detailed description. He is, however, frequently con- 
founded with the common or carrion crow, but may easily 
be distinguished from this bird by several characteristics 
peciiliar only to himself. 

Firstly, the plumage of the rook is of a glossy deep-blue 
colour, which is very conspicuous when the sun gleams 
upon it; whereas that of the crow is much darker, and 
not so shiny. Secondly, the rook has at the base of his 
bill a patch of white skin totally devoid of feathers, which 
does not exist in the crow. Lastly, rooks usually fly in 
large flocks, but crows prefer solitude, and more than two 
or three are seldom seen in company. The full-grown 
rook is nineteen inches in length, but some exceed this by 
one inch. 

Towards the end of February or beginning of March, 
if the weather is genial, rooks begin to repair their old 
nests for the coming breeding season. The nest in the 
first place is made of stout twigs, Uned with moss and 
other soft substances, and generally placed at the juncture 
of two branches on the topmost limbs of elevated trees, 
such as elms, firs, and beeches. They build and fix their 
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nests very firmly, so that the strongest gales rarely succeed 
in dislodging them. 

About six eggs are laid by each hen, and their colour is 
a very light green, blotched with dark olive and brown spots. 

In large towns rooks' eggs are often sold as plovers' 
eggs, and doubtless are consumed with equal relish by 
unsuspecting gourmands, though their flavour is much less 
delicate than that of the latter. Rooks feed upon com, 
nuts, berries of all kinds, worms, insects, and grubs. 

Be careful not to disturb rooks during their months of 
nidification and incubation — February, March, and April — 
by firing guns, etc., in the vicinity of the rookery, as very 
little annoyance at this time will cause them to forsake 
their nests, and perhaps the entire colony will shift its 
quarters, and settle down in a new locality. When once 
rooks have deserted a rookery it is very seldom indeed 
that a fresh lot will venture to build in the same trees. 

A kind of instinct appears to warn them that if a certain 
rookery is unfit for others, it will be equally unfit for them. 

The rook is always looked upon as the farmer's enemy, 
but in reality he commits far fewer ravages than some 
persons would have us believe. Rooks certainly dig up 
newly sown seeds, they bore holes in turnips and potatoes, 
they eat fruit wholesale, and are in many ways mischievous 
and destructive ; but then they repair what damage they 
do by devouring worms and grubs innumerable, and were 
these insects not destroyed, they would in all probability 
devastate the entire crop, which the birds only partially 
injure. They are, therefore, practically beneficial to the 
agriculturist, though they may not appear so to a casual 
observer. 

Game-preservers have, however, good cause for abomi- 
nating rooks and crows, for whenever these rapacious birds 
get a chance they demolish the eggs of game, and do not 
scruple to prey upon young partridges. Hence it is not 
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to be wondered at if keepers shoot, trap, and otherwise 
destroy as many corvidce as possible. 

Rooks are most sagacious birds, and it is interesting to 
watch their movements from a place of concealment during 
the building and breeding season. Among other singular 
traits noticeable in the rook is that of never gathering twigs 
from trees adjacent to the rookery ; and should any member 
of the confraternity infringe this law, he is immediately 
attacked by all his brethren, and not infrequently killed by 
them. The reason of this rule, for it apparently is such, 
is obvious. If each rook took sticks from trees in the 
rookery, by the time the whole complement of nests was 
complete there would not be left any cover to shelter the 
young birds from the inclemency of the weather. 

With regard to this striking instinct of rooks, which 
would almost lead one to imagine that nature had gifted 
them with common sense, the Rev. J. G. Wood observes : — 

" The rook is a very gregarious bird, building in numbers 
on the boughs of contiguous trees, and having a kind of 
social compact that often arises to the dignity of law. For 
example, the elder rooks will not permit the younger 
members of the community to build their nests upon an 
isolated tree at a distance from the general assemblage, 
and if they attempt to infringe this regulation, always 
attack the offending nest in a body, and tear it to pieces. 
They are even clever enough to notice the marks that are 
made on the trunks of trees to be felled, and will neither 
build on those doomed branches nor permit their young 
friends to do so. 

"They also have a kind of criminal code, for they have 
been seen to hold a sort of trial, ending in the condemna- 
tion and execution of the culprit, and they unanimously 
punish those lazy rooks, which, instead of going out to 
fetch sticks for their nests, stay quietly at home and rob 
those of other rooks." 
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We have watched rooks for hours together, and can 
fully vouch for the truth of the above assertions. They 
are exceedingly amusing creatures, and it is a pleasure to 
witness their habits and mode of conduct. 

As soon as the young birds are fledged the entire colony- 
abandons the rookery, and does not return till the ensuing 
breeding season. A few birds, however, occasionally visit 
the old nests, presumably to ascertain that all is doing well, 
but they do not stay more than an hour or so, and then 
rejoin the main body. 

Nothing will induce rooks to inhabit a locality, unless 
they come of their own free will. Many plans have been 
essayed, such as feeding them in winter, placing rooks' 
eggs in magpies' and jackdaws' nests, but have so far proved 
unsuccessful. 

In the Orkney and Channel Islands rooks are as yet 
unknown, and in Scotland they are scarce, when compared 
to the large quantities met with in the midland and southern 
counties of England. 

Rookeries are of all sizes, some containing only a dozen 
or twenty nests, while others comprise thousands of birds. 
Rook-hawking was once a favourite sport in England, if 
we may infer aright from ancient manuscripts, wherein the 
sport is depicted. The rook is not such an easy bird to 
overcome as one might at first be inclined to suppose, 
judging from his slow and heavy flight, for we have seen a 
single bird fairly beat a kestrel which had attacked 
him. 

Some persons — notably Irishmen — have a holy horror 
of rooks, and nothing will induce them to eat these birds. 
Nevertheless, in a pie they are not to be despised, and 
their flavour resembles that of wild pigeons. Only certain 
portions of the bird, />., the breast and legs, are eatable. 
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ROOK SHOOTING. 

Rook shooting comes at a convenient time of year, 
when all other sport with the gun and rifle — trap shooting 
excepted — is out of season. 

The 8th of May is considered the day on which young 
rooks are fit to be killed, but it depends upon the indi- 
vidual season, for in some years they are almost ripe for 
the gun by the end of April, whereas in others they are 
still too small to shoot as late as the 20th of May. 

Rooks generally begin building at different periods, 
the unsatisfactory result being that half the young are 
ready to be shot at one time, while the rest are still 
unhatched. In such cases it is better to leave the first 
batch of young untouched, and to shoot the late birds, for 
if the rooks which are sitting are suddenly scared, they 
will leave their nests, and very likely the eggs will get 
cold, if indeed the old birds do not altogether forsake their 
abodes. 

The tyro may at first have some difficulty in discerning 
the young from the old birds. The wings of young rooks 
are usually smooth and even, but those of older birds are 
invariably irregular and jagged, and often minus several 
feathers. This is easily seen when the birds are on the 
wing. Again, young rooks fly unsteadily, ply their wings 
very rapidly, and their tails are shorter than those of old 
birds. When dead they can be distinguished by their 
soft claws and somewhat pliant beaks. 

It is unsportsmanlike to shoot rooks with a shot gun, 
for any duffer could thus knock them over as they sit 
perched on the boughs or soar overhead. The correct 
weapon to employ is a small-bore rifle, and dL propos of 
such we propose saying a passing word. 

If the reader intends purchasing a neat, handy, and 
effective rifle for rooks and rabbits, he should inspect 
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Messrs. Watson & Hancock's new magazine rifle, which 
is the very weapon for rook shooting; and as fifteen 
consecutive shots may be fired from it without reloading, 
it is more convenient than one which needs to be loaded 
after every shot. We must not, however, omit to mention 
Charles Lancaster's oval-bore rifles, the nonfouling pro- 
perties of which are most advantageous when birds are 
plentiful, and the accuracy of these weapons is apparently 
faultless, as will be seen farther on. 

Many men use large-bore rifles for rook shooting, but 
a .295 -gauge or a saloon rifle will be found to answer all 
practical purposes. Air-rifles and crossbows were once 
extensively employed for this branch of sport, but are now 
seldom used. 

Before commencing operations the sportsman should 
blacken the foresight of his piece, which will greatly facili- 
tate aiming, and if the upper surface of the barrel is frosted 
or roughed, it will prevent that " glinting " so objectionable 
on bright sunny days. Smoke-black produces a fine, dull, 
dark hue, and should it get rubbed off when in the field, 
may be reapplied by means of a wax vesta. 

To shoot flying rooks with a rifle, or even when perched 
on a swinging twig at the top of a lofty elm-tree, is any- 
thing but easy work, and requires considerable dexterity 
on the part of the sportsman to accomplish successfull3'. 
He should first of all practise at fixed marks, then at 
objects thrown up, and endeavour to form an idea as to 
the distance and pace at which birds are travelling; for 
when rooks are flying at a great elevation the range is 
very deceptive. 

Now, a rook flies at the average rate of eighteen or 
twenty miles an hour. This being so, it will be necessary 
to judge how rapidly the bullet travels, as compared with 
the pace at which the bird is flying. Thus, supposing the 
rook to be twenty yards distant, and flying at the said 
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rate of twenty miles an hour, he would take one minute to 
accomplish five hundred and eighty-seven yards, and about 
one second to travel ten yards. 

The average velocity of a bullet fired from a rifle of the 
above-named — ue,^ .295 — calibre, is close upon three hun- 
dred yards a second. Consequently, the bullet would need 
one-fifteenth of a second to reach the bird, but the rook by 
that time would have flown two feet or more. Hence the 
necessity arises of aiming well ahead when shooting with 
the rifle, as well as with the shot gun. Again, the trajectory 
must be taken into consideration, and due allowance made 
for distance, wind, and weather. 

This is the theory of rook shooting, but it requires a 
deal of practice to put it into successful execution. Above 
all, avoid holding dead on when firing with the rifle at 
moving objects, for doing so is even more detrimental to 
this kind of shooting than to shot gun practice. 

Do not shoot young rooks which are standing anywhere 
near a nest, for if only wounded they are certain to scramble 
into it. Wounded rooks will do all in their power to avoid 
falling to the ground, and often seize hold of a branch with 
such tenacity that even when dead they remain suspended 
by the claws, or with their wings stretched across the 
boughs. As soon as rooks are killed it is necessary to 
remove their heads, to prevent the flesh from turning bitter. 

If the rookery is a large one several trained retrievers 
are of great use. About mid-day is the best time to 
begin shooting, as all the young birds are then abroad. 
It is a mistake to think that rooks, if not annually shot, 
will desert their abode, for we know several rookeries in 
which the report of a gun has never been heard, and the 
birds there are as plentiful as they were fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

The following letter headed " Extraordinary Rook Shoot- 
ing," and signed ''J. C," which appeared in the Field, 
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may interest the reader, and merely shows what can be 
achieved with the accurately sighted rifles turned out by 
crack London gun makers. 
It runs thus : — 



ti 



To the Editor of the 'Field: 



" Sir, — With regard to this subject, seemingly of interest 
to some of your correspondents, I may mention the follow- 
ing exciting match which took place between two friends 
of mine. The match was for ;f 50, at 500 rooks, between 
a Lancaster oval-bore and a Henry rifle. The winner 
killed 449 rooks, against his adversary's 439, The Lan- 
caster oval won. 

"The second match was for ;^5, at 200 rooks; the 
winner being again the oval-bore. The rules were as 
follows : — Two umpires, one for each, to gather the rooks 
fired at, so that, as near as could be judged, both got fair 
play, the adversary's umpire acting for the choice of shot. 
The trees were tall firs (Scotch). Cleaning of the rifle was 
not allowed during either match, as our chief object was to 
test this great and interesting recommendation in a rifle. 
The holder of the Lancaster oval-bore declared to shoot 
without cleaning at all, and he actually won the second 
match by killing in grand form 193 rooks to his adversary's 
120, in 200 shots. The latter had to give up, owing to 
his rifle becoming leaded. Five hundred cartridges were 
allowed in the first match, and 200 in the second ; but the 
holder of the Henry had to stop, having fired ten missing 
shots in rotation ; and thus, although one of the best rifle 
shots existing, he succumbed to a, perhaps, inferior rifle- 
man ; but he was handicapped by the non-fouling oval- 
bore. 

"The winner improved wonderfully in his second 
successful attempt. I seldom, if ever, saw such shooting. 
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Considering a high wind blowing, the nature of the trees 
being dark in colour, being Scotch firs, it was at times 
hard to get a clear and distinctly fair shot. The last shot 
fired (after the match was over) was a test one at 1 50 yards 
at a young rook, fired by myself out of the Lancaster oval, 
and to prove its non-fouling principle. It shot as well as 
ever, killing the rook in the fourth attempt, the other three 
shots being quite close to it." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GROUND GAME SHOOTING. 

Notes on Rabbits — Rabbit Shooting-- Hares — Charges for Ground 

Game Shooting, 

NOTES ON RABBITS. 

Rabbit shooting is a sport scorned by many, dreaded by 
some, and keenly relished by a few. 

The general appearance of the Common Rabbit {Lepus 
cuniculus) needs no remarks from us. Rabbits breed at 
all times of the year, but from the beginning of March till 
the end of July most of the young are born. When six 
or eight months old they begin breeding, and produce, 
on an average, six litters during the year. Each litter con- 
tains at least four young, and often six ; so that the enor- 
mous multiplication of rabbits in a few years may well be 
imagined. The rabbit's nest or "stop" is composed of 
dry grass and leaves, generally lined with her own soft 
fur, and placed at the farthest end of a short burrow, 
excavated for the purpose. When born the young are 
totally devoid of hair, and unable to see until about two 
weeks old. 

We have always noticed that rabbits which live among 
cliffs, wastes, and similar localities are invariably smaller 
than those which frequent coverts, heather, and arable land. 
Whether this arises from the inferior or scanty supply of 
food found on wastes and moors we cannot venture to say, 
but merely mention the above as a fact. 

Some persons turn down Belgian hares with rabbits, 
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and consider that the cross between the two different 
breeds improves the strain. So doing may be beneficial 
when the rabbits are required for the market, but the 
offspring of the rabbit and hare, although larger than 
common rabbits, do not afford such good sport as the 
latter, being generally slow-running and inactive animals. 

Rabbits, there is no concealing the fact, are most 
mischievous creatures, and do infinite damage to crops 
and vegetable gardens which happen to lie in their neigh- 
bourhood. They are also fond of sitting upright upon 
their hind legs and stripping the tender bark off young 
trees, apparently out of sheer mischief. To prevent their 
doing this without at the same time destroying the rabbits, 
bind a stout wisp of straw round the base of each tree, for 
the height of about two feet from the ground, and then 
cover the straw with common coal tar. This plan will 
eflfectually check them, and has not any deleterious effect 
upon the trees, neither does it retard their growth. It 
has also been recommended to paint the trunks with a 
strong solution of tobacco, but heavy rain soon washes off 
the compound. 

The rabbit has many foes ; cats, foxes, stoats, weasels, 
hedgehogs, and last, but not least, the sportsman, who kills 
perhaps as many as are destroyed by all his other enemies 
put together. Rabbits, like other wild animals, are inter- 
esting and amusing creatures to watch, and many pleasant 
hours may be passed on summer evenings in observing their 
curious habits and quaint antics. 

The subject of rabbit breeding in hutches or warrens, 
wiU not be broached in these pages, but Mr. Lloyd-Price 
has written a small book entitled '' Rabbits for Profit and 
Rabbits for Powder," which treats of the above in extenso, 
and any one who intends forming a rabbit warren, either 
for sporting or pecuniary purposes, should read this 

work, which will give him all necessary information and 

s 
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many useful hints concerning the management of rabbits' 
warrens, etc. 

RABBIT SHOOTING. 

" More difficult than hares to hit, 
They frequently appear to flit 
Like shadows past one ; — good, indeed, 
Is then the aim that bids them bleed. 
If you would see them nicely stopped 
In the thick wood you must adopt 
Snap shooting, for you'll seldom there 
Have time to take them full and fair ; 
E'en lost to view, advance your gun 
Quickly to where you think they run : 
Regard not grass, nor bush, nor brier. 
Through each and all that instant fire. 
Bang ! it's well — ^you saw him not, 
And yet you've killed him on the spot." 

— Watt. 

To an onlooker it may appear a very simple matter to 
kill rabbits, but experience dictates otherwise. 

We recollect once being much amused by a person — 
it is needless to say, not a sportsman — who, upon per- 
using in a newspaper an article which we had written, 
headed " The Sport of Ground Game Shooting," remarked 
with a significant sneer that " he failed to see where the 
* sport' was concerned, and believed there could be no skill 
required to knock over a rabbit," etc. He was thereupon 
invited to join a party who were going out rabbit shooting 
on the following day, which invitation was at first declined, 
but eventually accepted. 

Having supplied him with a cylinder i2-bore gun, we 
started. Rabbits and hares were plentiful, and every one 
got a fair number of chances ; but the critic ? . . . Well, 
print will not record the number of head he killed ; it will 
be handed down to posterity as the smallest bag of ground 
game the nineteenth century has yet witnessed. 
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But to return to our subject. Although, since the intro- 
duction of the Ground Game Bill, rabbits and hares may 
be destroyed from year's end to year's end, yet if the reader 
wishes to have a good stock of '* conies " on his land, he 
will not begin to shoot them till the middle of August at 
the earliest, and would do far better to leave ground game 
alone till Ocober. This is in reference to shooting them 
with a shot gun ; but picking off young rabbits with a rifle 
may be carried on during June and July. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken not to shoot old does, as the death of a 
single full-grown female during the breeding season would 
probably mean the loss of some dozens of rabbits. 

The weapon to employ for this class of shooting may be 
the same as was recommended for rook shooting ; or even 
a smaller bore, such as a .220-calibre, is very effective up 
to a hundred yards, as will be seen in the annexed diagram 
of a target made by one of ToUey's new self-ejecting rifles 
of this gauge^ 




Fig. 38. — Target made by Tolley's .920-bore Rifle. BuU's-eye x^ mch. Distance zoo yards. 



With reference to rifle shooting, one must be cautious 
as to the direction in which the shots are fired, for if the 
muzzle is at all elevated, the bullets will travel to a great 
distance, and much harm could be done with a rifle bullet, 
even as small as a .220, at two or three hundred yards' dis- 
tance. This admonition is worth attending to, for those 
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accustomed solely to shot guns are liable to forget the 
great range which a rifle carries. 

The early morning, just before sunrise, and the evening, 
shortly before sunset, are the hours best suited for stalking 
rabbits with a rifle, and then let the shooter wear india- 
rubber shoes, in order to walk as noiselessly as possible. 
Towards dusk it is often difficult to perceive the fore sight 
of the rifle against a dark background, and, therefore, 
it is well to coat the bead either with white oil-paint or 
luminous paint — the latter for preference. This will enable 
him to " draw a bead " after dark with greater ease and 
celerity. 

Contrary to the views of many sporting authorities, we 
recommended a 20-bore gun for ground game shooting, 
with the right barrel cylinder and the left modified-choke. 

Now, ten rabbits, or hares, out of every dozen are shot 
within twenty-five yards' distance, and it rarely happens 
that one gets a long shot, say over forty yards, when 
shooting ground game. Consequently, a narrow gauge is 
all that is needed to kill them, and in the whole course of 
our shooting career we have never been at a loss, when 
armed with a gun of this calibre, for ground-game shooting. 

Many men who have lately taken to shooting rabbits 
with small bores also assert that nothing larger than a 
20 or an 18 gauge gun is required. There is no object in 
showering a rabbit or hare with an ounce and an eighth 
of shot, when three-quarters of an ounce is ample not 
only to stop his progress, but to kill him outright at any 
range under forty yards. Naturally, if a person does not 
happen to possess a small-bore gun, there is nothing un- 
sportsmanlike in shooting ground game with a 12 or even 
a 10 bore weapon, for it can always be loaded with small 
charges; but we simply state that a 20-bore is sufficiently 
powerful, and in every way suited for shooting rabbits 
and hares. 
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Spaniels, terriers, beagles, and bassets are employed 
for rabbit shooting, but the first named, according to our 
limited experience, cannot be excelled. They work with 
such zest, pleasure, and goodwill, facing any covert, 
however thick, and the sound of their bell-like voices is 
so melodious, that it would indeed be hard to find dogs 
which could compete with them. This, of course, refers 
to really good, well-broken spaniels ; untrained dogs are 
useless. 

Next to spaniels come terriers, and small terriers are 
very convenient for driving rabbits out of thick furze. 
Rough or wire-haired terriers, now hard to obtain, are 
the best, but smooth-haired fox-terriers or Irish terriers 
are also useful dogs. Rabbit-beagles are likewise capital 
dogs, but they do not surpass spaniels either in pluck or 
keenness of nose. 

Bassets, which were introduced into England for sporting 
purposes by " Wildfowler," are highly praised by him, and 
also by other sportsmen ; but never having shot over these 
diminutive hounds, we are unable to speak from personal 
experience. Further particulars concerning sporting dogs 
will be found in Chapter XXII. 

Whatever breeds of dogs are employed for this branch 
of sport should have plenty of white about every part of 
their bodies, for if of a dark colour, in the heat and excite- 
ment of the moment, they are very apt to be mistaken and 
shot for rabbits. 

In drawing a large covert one can scarcely have too 
many dogs, for rabbits are such wily creatiu^s that they 
endeavour to dodge back unperceived, and often lay so 
close to the ground that a brace of dogs following a burn- 
ing scent not infrequently run over several rabbits as they 
remain concealed in the hedge or undergrowth. We have, 
when rabbit shooting with a party of three guns, employed 
four couples of spaniels without finding this number at all 
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inconvenient. The whole pack must, however, be under 
the absolute control of one man, or there will be endless 
confusion when calling off the dogs. The music of a team 
of spaniels giving tongue together, and the snap shots 
obtained as the rabbits dart across the rides, are truly 
delightful ; and indeed rabbits afford excellent sport when 
. shot in this manner. 

The best way to kill them in narrow rides or between 
thick furze, where one can often only just catch a glimpse 
of their scuts as they slip away, is to fire from the hip 
instead of the shoulder. A little practice is all that is 
needed to get into the knack of it ; and when once the 
knack is acquired, it will be found of great service at times 
when one has to fire almost the instant the rabbit is seen. 
When shooting in this way heavy charges must not be 
used, as they would cause recoil. 

Ferrets are useful for bolting rabbits when they are 
marked to ground, but ferreting, and ferreting only, be- 
comes very monotonous after a while, especially in cold 
or wet weather. Moreover, the best ferret in existence 
is wont to lie up occasionally ; and if one thing is more 
aggravating than another, it is having to wait idle on a 
cold raw day while a ferret is being dug out. The safest 
plan is to carry two or three ferrets, so as to continue 
shooting, even should one of them kill and lie upon a 
rabbit. 

Occasionally, though seldom, a ferret may be dislodged 
by firing a blank cartridge down the hole, and blocking 
up all the entrances but one. Placing one large stone 
upon the mouth of the burrow, and striking it repeatedly 
with another also has the same effect sometimes. Should 
a ferret, however, obstinately refuse to come out, and if 
the earth is a very extensive one, make a soft nest of dry 
herbage, and insert it at the mouth of the earth where the 
ferret was last seen. Next draw a rabbit, leave his entrails, 
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etc., in the nest, and close all the burrows with stones or 
sods of earth, only allowing a few small apertures, to admit 
fresh air. 

< 

On the following morning, or within two days, return 
to the spot and reopen the earths. The ferret will either 
be asleep in the nest, having eaten the portions of 
rabbit set in it ; or if not, wait quietly near the burrow 
for some minutes, and presently he will make his appear- 
ance. Do not try to catch him till he has gone several 
feet from the earths, and then be careful how you handle 
him, for the tamest ferret becomes very wild and savage 
after being kept underground. 

There are many receipts for smoking out rabbits, a few 
of which we append : — 

" Dissolve two drachms of nitrate of potash in an ounce 
of water ; wet an ounce of tobacco with the solution, freely 
sprinkling it with Cayenne pepper (say about half a drachm) ; 
let it gradually dry in the sun, or by a slow fire ; put about 
a common tobacco-pipeful in the mouth of each burrow, 
ignite by a lucifer, and close the opening." 

Again : " Mix 2 oz. of gunpowder with 2 oz. of Cayenne 
pepper ; then make one dozen parcels of the powder with 
brown paper soaked in a solution of nitre and well dried, 
having a tail end about three inches long for ignition ; then 
firmly tie a packet on to the thick end of a blackberry 
branch, two or three yards in length, allow the tail end 
to be towards the operator, and when it is well ignited, 
rapidly pass it into the hole as far as possible." 

Lastly : '' Take 4 oz. of common tobacco and steep it 
in a strong solution of saltpetre, then mix with it 2 oz. of 
Cayenne pepper, drain the saltpetre water from it, and dry 
in an oven till it will smoulder on being lit. If dried too 
much it bums away too fast." — ^^ Facts and Useful Hints^ 

These compounds produce asphyxiating fumes which pene- 
trate into the recesses of the burrows and generally compel 
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the tenants thereof to leave them. Common brown paper 
or straw is useless, and it is equally futile to attempt to 
eject ferrets by smoking, for they appear to take no heed 
of it whatsoever. The great disadvantage of these mix- 
tures is, that they are only available when the wind is 
blowing directly down the holes ; otherwise the smoke will 
not descend to a sufficient depth to take effect upon the 
rabbits, and therefore ferrets are far preferable. 

Many persons when ferreting fix a purse-net over every 
earth but one, so as to make sure of the rabbits not 
escaping. If the reader will take our advice, he will dis- 
card nets altogether, and trust solely to the guns. Often 
we have seen men out shooting who netted almost every 
rabbit, and then simply knocked them on the head. It is 
certainly hard to conceive what pleasure they derived from 
this kind of amusement, for most decidedly there is no 
sport in merely slaughtering a number of rabbits in cold 
blood. 

Again, it is a very common practice to have the main 
earths blocked early in the morning before the rabbits are 
shot. Now, this is a great mistake, for it only frightens the 
rabbits, and numbers of them, instead of remaining in the 
coverts as usual, wander away to out-lying hedges and 
fields which the sportsman very likely does not think worth 
while trying. We will guarantee that if the burrows are 
left open, and the ground in no way disturbed, more sport 
will be obtained than if aU the holes were stopped previous 
to shooting, for this only disturbs rabbits, and makes them 
uneasy, and inclined to stray into adjacent fields. 

Fine sunny mornings, with a warm westerly wind blow- 
ing, is the best weather for shooting rabbits over dogs, as 
they then lay above ground in coverts, patches of furze, 
hedgerows, etc. On wet days they also remain in covert 
if the wind is not cold, but have a horror of east wind ; 
and should a strong breeze be blowing from that quarter. 
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very little sport need be expected. In still, cold weather 
they generally stay underground, and may then be easily 
bolted with ferrets. When ferreted they seldom issue from 
holes facing the windward side, and often prefer to let 
the ferret kill them rather than expose themselves to the 
northerly or easterly blast. 

A common mistake among rabbit shooters is, to walk 
over the ground too quickly, and not allow the dogs suffi- 
cient time to work through the underwood thoroughly. 
Quantities of rabbits and hares are thus passed by unper- 
ceived. It is unnecessary to walk fast ; but give the dogs 
plenty of time to investigate every nook or clump of furze 
likely to contain a rabbit, and never let a dog remain 
lingering behind the guns. This fault of walking too fast 
is often made in every kind of shooting, but is especially 
noticeable when ground game is the object of pursuit. 

Plenty of practice can alone make a man a good shot at 
rabbits, and many persons who shoot partridges with ease 
are nonplussed when rabbits are on the tapis, and vice versd. 
In Chapter VIII. we gave a few hints as to the manner of 
aiming at ground game, which may be of some assistance 
to the novice. The entire theory of rabbit shooting, how- 
ever, is too long and too intricate to admit of a full and 
lucid explanation. 

The reader cannot again be too earnestly warned to 
avoid firing at rabbits on a hedge, for the accidents 
arising yearly from this cause alone are innumerable. Also 
be careful never to shoot at a rabbit or hare which is within 
a few yards of any person or dog — a stupid blunder, but 
one often committed by "hot guns," who then, to make 
matters worse, boast of the feat as though it were something 
worth eulogising. 

Rabbit shooting is as dangerous as any kind of English 
shooting, for it is so exciting that a man is apt to forget 
himself in the heat of the moment, and so fire at random, 
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the result of which generally proves fatal to one or other 
of the party. Hence numbers of men literally dread 
rabbit shooting, and prefer staying at home to taking part 
in it. This, however, we think, is carrying matters rather 
too far. 

When ferreting an earth, stand eight or ten yards at the 
side of the bolting holes, otherwise the rabbit, upon coming 
to the surface and perceiving some one, will probably return 
and get killed by the ferret — an act little calculated to draw 
forth blessings from the guns. Likewise, do not wait 
with the gun to the shoulder, for doing so only tries the 
arms, and looks extremely awkward withal. There will be 
plenty of time to level it when the rabbit is clear of his 
earth ; and, moreover, at least fifteen yards' law should be 
given if he bolts in the open. A retriever held in a leash 
will serve to stop any cripples that may be getting away. 

Never grudge putting a second barrel into a wounded 
rabbit or hare, for nothing, perhaps, is so unsatisfactory 
as to let your game escape wounded. It is a fine sight 
to see a man bowling over the conies, one after another, in 
a smart, workmanlike manner, so that when retrieved they 
look as though they had never been alive; and in thick 
covert it will tax the skill of the best shot to bring them to 
bag regularly. 

When rabbit shooting in covert, it is generally a case 
of every one for himself; there is no particular order 
observed, but each one posts himself where he thinks he 
can best obtain a clear view of the game, and whoever sees 
it first fires. 

To give the coup de grace to a wounded rabbit, either 
seize him by the ears and hind legs with each hand, and jerk 
him straight out smartly, or, holding him at arm's length, 
head downwards, administer a sharp blow with the side of 
the right hand, just behind the head, at the base of the 
ears. This will kill him instantly. 
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HARES. 

The hare {Lepus timidus) belongs to the same family 
(JLeporidce) as the rabbit, but is larger, and of a brighter 
hue than the latter, and does not burrow into the 
ground, but remains during the greater part of the day 
closely squatted in his " form." In Ireland there is found 
a distinct breed of hares, known to naturalists as the 
Lepus Hibemicus. 

The length of an adult hare varies from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight inches. He does not breed so frequently as 
his ally the rabbit; neither are his young born blind. 
Breeding takes place chiefly in the months of April, May, 
and June, the leverets, when half grown, much resembling 
rabbits. 

Coursing men consider it criminal to shoot hares, but 
there are few shooters who will let " puss " escape when 
a fair chance presents itself. Hares put up by dogs are 
easier to shoot than rabbits, for although they run at a 
great pace, their progress is steady, and unlike the irregular 
jerking motion of the rabbit. 

It has been invariably stated that hares lie head to wind, 
but oftentimes they may be found lying in all directions, 
independent of wind and weather. There is also a pre- 
valent notion that wild hares and rabbits will not live 
together in harmony ; but this is quite a mistake, for they 
are constantly met with in the same coverts, may frequently 
be seen feeding in company, and have even been known 
to interbreed. 

A single pointer is the best dog to employ when hares are 
to be searched for only on open ground, but in covert spaniels 
may be substituted. A steady retriever is likewise indis- 
pensable. Hares prefer exposed fields, and have a great 
partiality for fallows. Indeed, when in every other spot 
" Sarah " is conspicuous by her absence, she may frequently 
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be found among ploughed fields. Hares do not seem to care 
about thick coverts, and only repair to these harbours of 
refuge when compelled to do so by severe weather. They 
delight in sunshine, and mossy banks warmed by the 
friendly rays are much patronised by them. 

They feed upon herbage of all kinds, and if there is one 
plant for which hares have a weakness, it is the flower of 
the carnation. They will eat any number of carnations in 
a wonderfully short time, and if a hare chances to come 
across a bed of these flowers during the night he will make 
very short work of them. Hare drives are sometimes 
organised, and when other game is scarce they give good 
sport, and a driven hare in covert will be found a match 
for the majority of sportsmen, though in the open they are 
easily killed. 

Although not six years have elapsed since the intro- 
duction of the Ground Game Bill, during that period the 
number of hares has been gradually but steadily decreas- 
ing in every part of the United Kingdom, and they are 
almost exterminated in several counties where, a few years 
ago, they abounded. The sportsman, however, who wishes 
to ensure a good supply of ground game annually will 
cease shooting rabbits and hares with the close of February, 
and allow them six or seven months of undisturbed repose. 



CHARGES FOR GROUND GAME SHOOTING. 

For rabbit shooting with a 20-bore gun, right barrel 
cylinder and left modified-choked, use 2 drms. of black 
powder, or 28 grs. of " E. C," a card, thick felt and card 
wad, ^ oz. of No. 7 shot in the right barrel, No. 5 in the 
left, and a thin card wad. This load is always suitable 
for rabbits, the first barrel being effective at thirty, and 
the second up to forty-five or fifty yards. 

Hares need rather larger shot, and therefore shoot the 
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same charge of powder and similar wads as those before 
mentioned, but in the right barrel substitute No. 5 for 
No. 7, and in the left No. 4 for No. 5 shot. For hare 
driving this charge is also eligible. 

If a i2-bore gun is preferred, shoot "medium game" 
in both barrels, dividing the first charge into two equal 
parts with a thin card wad. For powder and wads see 
scale of charges on page 120. The same load for hares, 
but without separating the charge. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DUCK, SEA'FOWL, AND FEN BIRD SHOOTING. 

Notes on Ducks — Notes on Sea-fowl and Fen-birds in general — Duck 
Shooting — Punting — Sea-fowl and Fen-bird Shooting—Charges 
for Duck^ Sea-fowl^ and Fen-bird Shooting, 

NOTES ON DUCKS. 

The Mallard or common wild duck {Anas boschas), well 
known to sportsmen living on the coast, is more or less 
abundant on all our British shores, rivers, and lakes. 

He is said to be the parent of the domestic duck, though 
the latter is somewhat smaller. The plumage of the 
male bird is beautifully coloured as follows: — "The bill is 
greenish yellow, the irides hazel, the feet reddish orange. 
Head and neck deep glossy green, bordered with a white 
collar. The lower part of the neck, the breast, and the 
shoulders purplish brown. Scapulars silver white and rust- 
colour, delicately pencilled with waving lines of brown, 
coverts of the wings ash, tipped with white and black, 
quills dusky black; wing-spot on the secondaries rich 
purple, with blue and green reflections. Lower part of 
the back, rump, tail coverts, and curled feathers of the tail 
black, with green reflections on the rump and purple on 
the tail ; the other feathers of the tail dusky brown, fading 
into dull white at the edges. 

"The under part from the breast whitish grey, with 
slight mottlings of dusky brown."—" Mudi^s British Birds." 

The colours of the female are dull and dark, very unlike 
those of her mate, though the wing-spot, or " beauty-spot/' 
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as it is sometimes called, remains the same. The total 
length of an adult male is from twenty-two to twenty- 
four inches, and in breadth — i,e.y across the wings from 
tip to tip — he measures about three feet. The female is 
slightly smaller in every way. 

A peculiar trait noticeable in the drake, as well as in 
some other birds, is that of changing the colours of his 
plumage at various periods ; so much so, that a casual 
observer is apt to mistake the male for the female bird 
at certain times of the year, when the alteration is taking 
place. 

Respecting this transformation Mr. Waterton says : — 
" About the 24th of May the breast and back of the drake, 
exhibit the first appearance of a change of colour. In a 
few days after this the curled feathers above the tail drop 
out, and grey feathers begin to appear among the lovely 
green plumage which surrounds the eyes. Every succeed- 
ing day now brings marks of rapid change. By the 23d 
of June scarcely one single green feather is to be seen on 
the head and neck of the bird. By the 6th of July every 
feather of the former brilliant plumage has disappeared, and 
the male has received a garb like that of the female, though 
of a somewhat darker tint. In the early part of August 
this new plumage begins to drop off gradually, and by 
the 1 0th of October the drake will appear again in all his 
rich magnificence of dress, than which scarcely anything 
throughout the whole wide field of nature can be seen 
more lovely or better arranged to charm the eye of man." 

Like other members of the same tribe, the mallard is a 
migrating bird, and seldom makes his appearance in Eng- 
land before the close of September. Though the greater 
number breed in the north, a few pairs generally remain 
in our midland and lowland counties, where marshes and 
boggy grounds abound, and there their eggs are hatched. 
They usually pair in the spring, during the. month of 
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March, but some begin mating as early as the last week 
of February. 

The mallard makes his nest of stout grasses and other 
herbage, and lines it carefully throughout with the soft 
feathers which he plucks from his own body. The nest is 
hard to find, being invariably situated near the water's edge, 
and surrounded by brambles which grow along the banks, 
or by thick reeds which abound in most lakes and ponds. 
The number of eggs varies from eight to sixteen, and their 
colour is a light transparent blue, inclining to white. As 
soon as the female has laid her complement of eggs the 
male bird forsakes her, and takes no interest whatever in 
the hatching and rearing of the brood. Incubation lasts 
from twenty-eight to thirty days. 

The diet of ducks consists chiefly of small slugs, worms, 
and insects, which they find in muddy flats and swampy 
districts. Various kinds of aquatic plants likewise con- 
stitute an important item in the food of these birds. 
Mallards do not feed till after dark. 

When the weather is very cold wild duck often repair 
to the estuaries of rivers, but as a rule they prefer to 
remain in large flocks in the vicinity of extensive lakes 
and ponds which contain plenty of weeds and nourish- 
ment, provided these waters be not frozen over. 

As to the localities for duck, they are found on almost 
all our coasts, but are particularly abundant in parts 
of Cambridgeshire, Lancashire, Huntingdon, Lincolnshire, 
Essex, and Norfolk; and many of the northern Welsh 
counties washed by the sea are famous for duck shooting. 
Scotland also has a fair share of mallard, especially on the 
east coast, but Ireland contains the greatest quantity. Go 
the Isle of Lundy, off North Devon, there occasionally is 
good wild-fowl shooting; but this island is private pro- 
perty, and unless special permission is obtained from the 
owner, Mr. Heaven, one cannot shoot there. 
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Next on the list of the duck-genus comes the Widgeon 
{Mareca Penelope), " The forehead and top of the head 
of the adult male are creamy white, and the cheeks and 
back of the neck rich chocolate, and there is a dark-green 
streak from the eye backwards. The back is greyish 
white, pencilled with irregular lines of black, the wing- 
coverts are white with black tips, the primaries are dark 
brown, the secondaries green on their outer webs edged 
with black, and the outer-webs of the tertials are black 
edged with white. The tail is long, pointed, and nearly 
black. 

"The female is ruddy brown on the head and neck, 
with dark specks, the back is brown, and the under surface 
white. The quill-feathers are of the same tints as in the 
male. After the breeding season the male loses his bright 
apparel, and is not unlike the female in the sobriety of 
his dress. The windpipe swells at its junction into one 
large globular sac. The length of the widgeon is about 
eighteen inches." — Wood on ^^ Natural History ^ His 
breadth is barely twenty- eight inches. Widgeon arrive 
in this country about the same time as mallard, and take 
their departure during the months of February and March. 

The nest of the widgeon is very similar to that of the 
mallard, and is placed in corresponding localities, though 
sometimes rather more inland. The female seldom lays 
above eight eggs — more often six ; these are almost white. 
Widgeon are not so fond of insects as common wild 
duck, but feed greedily upon many kinds of water-weeds. 
If nothing disturbs them they will feed by day as well as 
by night. They fly in very lai^e flocks, and when feeding 
it is extremely difScuIt to ascertain from the sounds 
whether there are few or many birds. A large con- 
gregation usually makes very little noise, but when there 
are only a few they keep up an incessant chattering, 
doubtless in the hope of calling to them any others that 
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may be in the neighbourhood. Their cry is a kind 
of shrill whistle, and when once heard is immediately 
recognised. 

The Teal {Querquedula Crecca) is the smallest British 
wild duck, but gives capital sport to the gunner, though he 
may not replenish the bag so liberally as his more bulky 
brethren, the mallard and widgeon. 

There are many lengthy descriptions given of this bird, 
but we consider the following to be the most lucid and 
succinct : — " The colour of this little bird," observes the 
Rev. Mr. Wood, " is rather complicated. The forehead 
and top of the head are chestnut-brown, the sides of the 
face are dark shining green on the upper half, and rich 
chestnut on the lower half. Above and below the eye run 
two narrow streaks of buff, sharply dividing the green and 
the chestnut from each other. 

" The chin is black, the nape of the neck and back are 
grey-white covered with a multitude of narrow pencillings; 
the wings are brown, velvet-black, and purple, with a bold 
white bar formed by the white tips of the secondaries ; and 
the tail is blackish brown. The breast is white tinged 
with purple, and covered with circular black spots, and the 
abdomen is white. In total length the teal is not quite 
fifteen inches. The female is almost wholly brown." 

In breadth he measures rather more than twenty-four 
inches, and we have killed several which had gained over 
sixteen inches in length and almost twenty-six in breadth, 
but such specimens as these are, of course, rara aves. In 
many respects teal resemble the foregoing varieties of the 
duck tribe which have been portrayed, their nests, food, 
favourite resorts, and timeis of migration being almost 
similar to those of the mallard and widgeon. The note of 
the male bird is somewhat like that of the mallard, but less 
acute and more suppressed. The flavour of the teal stands 
unrivalled for excellence. 
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Many Irish lakes, notably Lake Erne, in Fermanagh, are 
crowded with teal, and although vast quantities are annually 
killed in these localities the numbers seem ever to remain 
undiminished. 

The Shoveller Duck (Spatula clypeatd) is rather larger than 
the teal, but not so prettily marked. He breeds but seldom 
in England, and is not so plentiful in this country as either 
mallard, widgeon, or teal. Shoveller ducks are compara- 
tively tame birds, it being often possible to approach within 
a hundred yards of them in broad daylight without their 
exhibiting the least symptom of alarm. They appear 
clumsy and inactive both on land and in water, and conse- 
quently are not difficult to shoot. 

In Scotland the Eider Duck {Somateria mollissima) is 
found, though not in great abundance. It is from the nest 
of this bird that the famous eider down is procured, for 
the female covers her eggs with this soft substance, which 
she removes from her breast for that purpose. 

Eider ducks do not inhabit the southern counties of 
England, and but few are to be met with below the Cheviot 
Hills. They are wary birds, and their wonderful activity 
in the water forms a striking contrast to the slow and 
slovenly motion of the shoveller duck. The total length 
of an adult male slightly surpasses two feet. 

Concerning Scoter Ducks (CEdemia) we have little to 
say. There are many varieties of them, but they are all 
much alike. The Common Scoter {(Edemia nigra) is of a jet 
black colour, save the irides, which are brown, and a reddish 
yellow streak which passes along the upper mandible. The 
length of the common scoter is nineteen or twenty inches. 
He forms his nest of dry leaves, moss, and grass, and lines 
it with small soft feathers or down. Each hen produces, 
on an average, five eggs, and these are all laid by the 
middle of June. 

Scoters do not frequent the south of England, but 
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inhabit several of the northern and midland counties, such 
as Yorkshire, Durham, Westmoreland, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Oxfordshire, and the eastern part of Berkshire. In Ireland 
they are also found among the northern counties. 

Crustaceae and small molluscs constitute their chief diet, 
but, unlike other ducks, they seem to have little fancy for 
herbs and vegetable food. These birds have an unplea- 
sant fishy flavour, and are consequently not in demand for 
the table. 

Closely allied to the duck family is the Pochard or Dun- 
bird {Nyroca terind). He is about the same length as the 
common scoter, and only remains with us during the 
winter. 

One of the largest ducks shot in Great Britain is the 
Pintail, or Sea Pheasant (Dafila acuta), his total length being 
from twenty-six to twenty-eight inches. The pintail duck 
rarely shows himself in this country till the latter end of 
October, and disappears during the opening weeks of spring. 
He takes his name from the odd formation of the tail, which 
is long, slender, and tapering. 

Some years back pintail duck were exceedingly plentiful 
on our eastern shores, but the increase of steam traffic 
has effectually driven away great quantities. In the north 
they are rarely seen. Although the plumage of this bird 
is not so handsome as that of many ducks, he is, perhaps, 
when in his native element, one of the most elegant of all 
aquatic birds, and when in company with other ducks 
may be easily distinguished by his snowy-white neck and 
breast. 

There are multifarious varieties of ducks, descriptions of 
which we are constrained to omit, but appended are among 
the most noteworthy: — The Common Shieldrake {Tadoma 
vulpanser) ; the Ruddy Shieldrake (Casarka nUila) ; the 
Spirit Duck (Clangula albeola) ; the Long-tailed Duck 
{Harelda glacialis) ; the Bimaculated Duck {Querquedtda 
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bimactilatd) ; the Steamer Duck {Micropterus brackypierus), 
which sometimes attains three feet six inches in length ; 
the Tufted Duck {Fuligula cristatd) ; the Scaup Duck 
{Fuligula marild) ; the Golden-eye Duck {Clangula his- 
trionica)y and the Summer Teal {Pterocyanea circia). 

Foreign ducks, such as the American canvas-back 
(^Fuligula Vailisneria), famous for his exquisite flavour, and 
the Chinese Teal (Aix Galericulata) we shall not treat of, 
as these remarks are confined solely to the chief species 
met with in the British Isles. 



NOTES ON SEA-FOWL AND FEN-BIRDS IN GENERAL. 

At the present day wild geese are not very plentiful in 
England, though some ten or fifteen years ago they 
abounded in many of the creeks and bays which surround 
our coasts. 

Solan geese are perhaps among the most numerous, and 
their favourite haunts are the Bass Rock, which is situated 
in the Firth of Forth, and other isolated rocks and islands 
oflF the eastern shore of Scotland, such as Bell Rock and 
Isle of May. Bass Rock, like Lundy Island, is private pro- 
perty, belonging to Sir Hew Dairy mple, Bart., though at 
one time the shooting thereon was let to any one willing to 
take it. 

The Solan Goose {Sula Bassaned) feeds upon many 
kinds of small fish, but seems to make herrings his specialty. 
He seldom attains above three feet in length. 

The Wild or Grey-Lag Goose (Anser ferns) next claims 
our notice. He is about thirty-four inches in length and 
five feet in breadth. If the winter is rigorous wild geese 
assemble in large flocks by the seaside, but should the 
weather prove mild only a few will be found, and these 
generally in small groups of five or six together. 
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Their cry sounds strangely weird, and resembles the 
words, " honk, onk, onk," constantly repeated. 

They eat seeds and aquatic plants, and usually feed in 
wide open districts, which renders them very difficult of 
approach. This wariness has given rise to the proverbial 
saying of "a wild goose chase." They fly at a great 
elevation and in large numbers, the whole flock taking the 
form of a wedge or letter V. 

The Bean Goose {Anser segetuni) is smaller and more 
slightly built than the grey-lag. He is fairly plentiful in 
the south of Ireland, and in the lower part of Munster 
large flocks, or " gaggles," as they are technically termed, 
are frequently to be met with. 

Bean geese put in an appearance here at the end of 
September, and remain with us for six or seven months. 
Their food and habits coincide with those of common wild 
geese. 

Lastly comes the little Brent Goose (Bemicla Brenta\ 
which, although smaller in bulk, is more abundant than 
any other member of the goose tribe. He is a singularly 
shy bird, and to get within shot of him is no easy matter. 
On the coasts of Kent and Sussex Brent geese are sometimes 
very plentiful, even more so than in Ireland, which is, as 
we previously remarked, the country for all kinds of marsh- 
loving birds. They fly abreast in long straight lines, and 
keep up an incessant noise, which has been appropriately 
likened to a pack of basset hounds in full cry. 

The gaggles often contain hundreds of birds, and look 
very pretty when on the wing. These geese seem to have 
a natural repugnance for fresh water, and we never re- 
member having shot them elsewhere than on the " briny 
deep." 

The above are the four species ordinarily bagged by 
wild- fowlers, but several allied classes are occasionally met 
with, among others the Chinese Goose {Anser cygnoides)^ 
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Bernicle Goose (Bemicla leucopsis), Red-breasted Goose 
{Bemicla ruficollis\ and the White-fronted Goose (Anser 
erythropus) are worthy of mention. The Egyptian Goose 
{Chenalopex JEgyptiaca) and Pink-footed Goose {Anser 
brachyrhynchus) are merely ornamental birds, and seldom 
seen elsewhere than on artificial lakes and ponds. Such, 
it is needless to add, call for no comment. 

Wild Swans have of late years become so exceedingly 
scarce in Great Britain that they can hardly be classified 
as fowl shot for sport. 

We now arrive at the minor order of sea-birds and 
fen-birds, and the first of these deserving of note is the 
Merganser (Mergus), of which there are two species, viz., 
the Hooded Merganser (Mergus cucullatus), and the Red- 
breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator). The male bird, when 
full-grown, attains in length two feet three inches, and 
sometimes rather more. The female is shorter by about 
two inches. The red-breasted merganser is, however, con- 
siderably smaller, though the general appearance of both 
birds is much the same. 

They nest, like other fen-birds, close to the water's 
edge, and frequently lay over a dozen eggs, but the 
average number is from six to eight. 

Belonging to the same genus are the Goosander (Mergus 
Castor) and the Smew {Mergellus albtllus). These four 
birds are frequently shot ; but it is useless to kill many of 
them, for they have a strong fishy taste, and are therefore 
unfit for the table. 

Cormorants are of two kinds, namely, the Common 
Cormorant (Graculus Carbo) and the Crested Cormorant 
(Graculus cristatus), which latter usually goes by the 
colloquial name of Sea Shag. 

They are large birds, measuring from thirty to thirty- 
six inches in length and over four feet in breadth. A 
full-grown male weighs about seven or eight lbs. On 
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the south coast cormorants are very plentiful They con- 
struct their nests of dry seaweed and sticks which have 
been cast up by the sea, and generally place them on 
ledges of protruding cliffs, well out of reach of man. 
The eggs, which are of a sea-green colour, average from 
three to six in each nest. The only way to reach the 
nests is to slide down a rope attached to the summit of 
the cliff overlooking them, but this is a hazardous pro- 
ceeding, and seldom attempted by any one except sailors 
who are accustomed to the work. 

There are several members of the diver tribe which 
inhabit England, notably the Black-throated {Colytnbus 
arcticus), and the Red-throated {Colytnbus septentrionalis) 
divers. 

The Guillemot (Uria TrSik) and Common Puffin (Frater- 
cula aretica), are too familiar to those who have visited the 
coast of Ireland to require much description. A strange 
feature noticeable in these birds is that of only producing 
a single egg. We never procured but two guillemot's eggs, 
one of which was of a dark slate colour, and the other light 
green. The guillemot's nest is located in crevices of lofty 
perpendicular rocks and cliffs, but the puffin digs a small 
hole out of soft or sandy soil, and therein deposits her egg. 

A small bird, and one greatly in favour with shore- 
shooters is the Curlew {Numenius arquata), which has a 
distinct provincial name in almost every part of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. A correspondent of the Shooting 
Times thus defines the curlew : — "The male has plumage 
of a bright ash colour, with longitudinal brown spots on 
the head, breast, and belly ; the latter-named part being of 
a white colour. Some of the feathers on the head and 
breast are clouded with red; the feathers of the back and 
scapulars are black in the middle, and bordered with red ; 
the tail is whitish ash in colour, striped with brown bands 
transversely disposed ; the upper mandible is blackish 
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brown, the lower one flesh colour ; the iris is brown, and 
the feet are of a deep ash." 

The largest specimen we ever killed had attained in 
length slightly over twenty-two inches, and his wings 
measured about thirty-nine inches. As a rule the size 
is one foot eight inches by three feet. The curlew breeds 
chiefly in Scotland and in the north of England, preferring 
bleak exposed territories and cold weather to our more 
genial climate in the south. 

The Orkney and Shetland Isles contain great quantities, 
as do also the Western Hebrides, and round about Moray 
Firth and the Firth of Tay curlew are fairly abundant. 
In England they abide principally among the moors and 
marshes of Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Westmoreland, while the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
the hills in the east of Lancashire are plentifully stocked ; 
south of the river Mersey, however, they are but sparsely 
scattered. 

Their food includes a variety of insects, beetles, flies, 
worms, and small black slugs; many species of animal- 
cula likewise do not come amiss when better food is 
wanting. 

During the summer curlew retire inland to moors and 
swampy lands, where they may hatch their eggs and rear 
their young unmolested. The eggs are generally four or 
five in number, and have a dirty-green appearance, dashed 
here and there with ruddy brown or light chocolate 
spots. 

There has been a great deal of discussion amongst 
sportsmen as to the taste of curlew, some asserting that it 
is pleasant, while others maintain that the flavour is un- 
pleasantly fishy. The upshot of the argument is simply 
this. During the summer months, when curlew frequent 
moors and inland marshes, they feed upon insects, grubs, 
&c., and consequently at this time the flesh is very delicate 
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and tender. On the other hand, in the winter, when they 
migrate to the sea-shore, their diet consists mainly of 
nourishment obtained from salt water — small fish, for in- 
stance — which naturally imparts to the flesh an objection- 
able flavour, not likely to suit a sensitive palate. 

The curlew gives forth a kind of shrill, piercing whistle, 
audible at a great distance, and one which serves to put all 
other fowl within earshot on the alert, thereby invoking 
endless maledictions from the sportsman, which are perhaps 
better left out of print. When once the keen eye of the 
curlew has perceived the gunner, the well-known whistle 
will follow for a certainty, alarming every bird for a mile 
or more around, to the shooter's inexpressible disgust. 

Another member of the same race is the Whimbrel 
{Numenius phceopus)^ which in habits and general contour 
somewhat resembles the curlew, but is a trifle smaller. He 
is now a rare bird, and seldom seen unless in the High- 
lands, among quagmires and morasses. 

"The general colouring of the whimbrel is much like 
that of the curlew, but he may be easily known from that 
bird by the browner tinge of the light- coloured feathers, 
the pale brown streak at the top of the head, the dark line 
from the base of the bill to the eye, and the light streak 
over the eye and ear coverts. The quill feathers of the 
wing are greyish black, and the secondaries are barred with 
white." — Wood on " Natural History:' 

We shall now proceed to describe four varieties of fen- 
birds which are more or less abundant in Great Britain 
and frequently killed by shore-shooters. The first of these 
is the Pigmy or Diminutive Curlew (Tringa subarquatd), 
a small though prettily marked bird, which the Rev. 
Mr. Wood has minutely portrayed in his large work on 
" Natural History," where he says : — " The summer 
plumage of the male is warm chestnut, slightly streaked 
with black and white upon the head and neck. The back 
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is beautifully mottled with black and ruddy chestnut, each 
feather being of the darker hue in the centre, and edged 
with the lighter. 

** The wings are black with white shafts, the upper tail- 
coverts are white with dark spots, and the tail is ashen 
grey. The breast and abdomen are warm chestnut with 
faint bars of black, and the under tail-coverts are white 
spotted with black. In winter the bird assumes quite a 
different aspect. The head and back of the neck are 
ashen brown, and a stripe of white runs over the eye. 
The back is also ashen brown mottled with white; the 
wings are black, and the whole of the under surface of the 
body is white. The upper tail-coverts retain their white 
hue, and by these alone the pigmy curlew may be distin- 
guished from the dunlin. In length this bird rather 
exceeds eight inches." 

We once shot one exactly ten inches long, but we fancy 
that on an average they are rather under than over eight 
inches. 

The Knot (Tringa canuius), like the pigmy curlew, only 
visits these shores at stated periods. In size he has a 
slight advantage over the little curlew, but his varying 
hues are not so attractive. 

" The summer plumage on the upper part is black, with 
rusty red margins to the feathers, and spots on the scapu- 
lars; the breast rusty, passing into white, mottled with 
spots of dusky and rust colour. The wing-coverts dusky, 
tipped with white, the tips of the greater ones forming a 
bar on the wing. The quills dusky, with narrow white 
margins. The upper tail-coverts white, barred with dusky 
and spotted with rusty brown. The tail feathers dusky 
ash, with a little white on the margins. 

" In winter the general tint of the upper plumage is 
dusky ash, and the under white, with streaks of brown on 
the flanks and sides of the breast. The young resemble 
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the winter plumage more than the summer." — ^^Mudies 
British Birds:' 

Temmick's Stint (Tringa Temminckii) is an odd little 
bird belonging to the sandpiper genus. When full-grown 
he barely attains six inches in length, and often only five. 
He is of a shy disposition, and generally remains hidden 
among rushes and weeds which vegetate in ponds and 
swamps. 

Far more common than either of the above species is 
the Dunlin or Purre {Tringa cinclus), which we casually 
referred to when treating of snipe. 

The aspect which a large flock of these birds presents 
on the wing is truly wonderful. We have frequently 
watched thousands at a time, and the eccentric evolutions 
and singular gyrations which they go through are mar- 
vellous in the extreme. They all appear to be under the 
leadership of one bird, by the way they swerve together, 
separate, form columns, and reunite ; and then suddenly, 
as it were by magic, the whole lot vanish from sight, but 
only to reappear a few moments later several hundred yards 
away, like a sheet of silver in the distance. We can give 
but a faint description of the spectacle, which requires to 
be seen to be appreciated. 

The plumage of the dunlin is, briefly, as follows : — " In 
the summer the adult bird has the top of the head black 
mottled with a rusty hue, the neck greyish white with 
black streaks, and the back black with reddish edges to 
each feather. The primaries are dull black with white 
shafts, and the secondaries are of a similar black, but 
edged with white. The upper tail-coverts are mottled 
with black, rusty red, and ash colour, and the tail is ashen 
grey except the two central feathers, which are rather long 
and of a dark brown with light edges. The breast is 
black mottled with white, and the under tail-coverts are 
wholly white. 
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"In winter the upper part of the body, together with 
the head and neck, is uniform ashen-grey, the centre of 
each feather being rather darker than the edge. The 
wings retain their summer tinting, and the breast and 
under parts are white. In this state this bird is called 
the purre." — Wood^s ^^ Illustrated Natural History y 

These four birds feed on small insects and animalcula. 
Dunlins frequent nearly all the shores of England, and 
on the east coast of Ireland they are found in great 
numbers. 

Before concluding our remarks concerning fen-birds shot 
by sportsmen we must not omit to say a passing word 
respecting the Common Coot (Fulica atra), by which so 
many of our small ponds, rivers, and stagnant pools are 
tenanted. 

The coot is indigenous to Great Britain, and though he 
has a strong partiality for inland lakes, should the weather 
prove severe will speedily adjourn to the seaside till the 
ice and snow have disappeared, when he once more repairs 
to his former haunts. The common coot is fifteen or six- 
teen inches long, but an allied species known as the Greater 
Coot (Fulica aterrima) is a few inches more. His diet is 
similar to that of other fen-birds, comprising insects, crus- 
taceae, molluscs, etc. 

Coots build very substantial nests of water- weeds, reeds, 
and rushes, lined with short grass, which are invariably 
located on the borders of ponds, and carefully concealed 
by reeds or brambles. The common or bald coot lays 
from four to twelve eggs, which have a whitey-brown hue, 
and are mottled with dark-green and chestnut blotches. 

The eggs of the greater coot are rather larger, and 

average from twelve to sixteen in number. Their colours 

are similar, but of a lighter tint. Coots, like scoter ducks, 

may be eaten by Catholics during Lent in lieu of fish, but 

.the former are more digestible than the latter, and indeed 
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those shot inland, if carefully cooked, do not make at all 
despicable food. 

Another bird even more common than the coot, and 
not unlike him in his habits, is the Water or Moor Hen 
{Gallinula chloropus). Every one who has lived in the 
country near any sheet of water or artificial pond must 
have noticed this quaint little bird disporting himself on 
summer evenings amongst the rushes and water-weeds, 
ever and anon diving, and again rising to the surface 
many yards from the spot where he was last seen. On 
lakes which are not disturbed water-hens become so tame 
as to allow persons to row quite close to them without 
evincing the least symptom of alarm or uneasiness. 

The moor-hen produces several broods during the year, 
but many of the young are destroyed by birds of prey and 
water-rats. The length of this bird is twelve or fourteen 
inches, and his breadth rather over twenty inches. 

There are three other fen-birds which inhabit most 
ponds and lakes, but they so resemble the species already 
portrayed, that to describe their habits would be but to 
recapitulate what we have previously stated regarding coots 
and moor-hens ; these are the Water Rail (Railus aquaticus), 
the Dabchick {Podiceps minor), and the Crested Grebe 
{Podiceps cristatus). 

The following birds were at one time plentiful in England 
but are now fast becoming extinct, viz., the Avocet {Recur-* 
virostra avocettd), the Bittern {Botaurus sfellaris), the Crane 
(Grus cinered), the Stilt Plover {Himantopus candidus), the 
Eared Grebe (Podiceps auritus), and the RufF {Philomanchus 
pugnax). 

It is needless to add that there are numerous fen-birds 
besides those named here, but we do not deem them 
worthy of mention, for every person residing in the country, 
even though he be not a sportsman, must in the course of 
his rambles have come across such well-known birds as 
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Godwits, of which there are two British species, namely, 
Bar-tailed and Black-tailed Godwits, and also Sandpipers, 
several varieties being found in this country, in addition to 
the most important previously described. 



DUCK SHOOTING. 

Wild-fowl shooting is a branch of sport totally apart 
from every other. It possesses charms peculiar to itself 
only, and indeed is in many ways so fascinating that 
numbers of men devote their whole lives solely to sea- fowl 
shooting and punting, asserting that the sport obtained on 
the moors or among the turnips and stubble is not to be 
compared to the delights of wildfowling. We shall not 
repeat such a truism as ''tastes differ,'' but although this 
kind of sport is very pleasant, we do not consider that it 
competes with either grouse or partridge shooting. This, 
however, is of course merely a matter of individual taste. 

There are various ways of circumventing wild duck, but 
we shall confine our remarks on the subject more especially 
to shore-shooting and punting. 

Shore-shooting is carried out either on land or from a 
small sailing boat, and by cruising in and about the estu- 
aries of tidal rivers or little inlets which fowl are known 
to frequent excellent sport may often be obtained. One 
great point, however, on which the entire sport depends is 
a thorough knowledge of the habits, favourite localities, and 
feeding-places of the ducks, which knowledge can only be 
acquired by constantly watching the birds, and noticing the 
hours during which they usually feed. If a reliable man, 
or, better still, a professional fowler, who understands all 
these ntinutio! as it were instinctively, can be engaged to 
accompany the sportsman, so much the better, for wild-fowl 
shooting is, in itself, a science^ and one which requires years 
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of experience to comprehend thoroughly and accomplish 
successfully. 

Some men object to duck shooting on account of the 
hardships invariably attendant upon it ; and doubtless a 
sound constitution is a sine qud non to the wildfowler, for 
the difficulties which he has to surmount are innumerable ; 
to others, however — and these are the right sort — the 
very fact of having to " rough it " but adds to the attrac- 
tions which this branch of sport presents ; and any person 
endowed with good health, and who takes ordinary precau- 
tions to preserve it, need never be afraid of any evil results 
arising from the work. 

The best time to get within range of duck is towards 
nightfall or after dark, when they are feeding on swamps or 
saltings. If any pochards are heard among the flock * 
great care must be exercised in approaching them, for their 
senses of seeing, hearing, and smelling are so highly de- 
veloped, that on the least suspicion of danger they will 
instantly take flight. 

Mallards, when alarmed, have a curious way of rising to 
a great height, and then soaring slowly overhead, in which 
case the gunner should remain where he is, and stay per- 
fectly still. By so doing he will avoid detection, and if 
the night is clear may generally mark down the ducks 
again with a pair of glasses. 

These remarks only refer to duck shooting on land, if 
the term may be rightly applied, for the ground traversed 
by the shore-shooter usually consists of slimy mud, which 
it is next to impossible to cross unless small thin boards 
are firmly attached to the soles of the boots to prevent 
them from sinking. These boards should be about one 
foot eight inches long, eight inches wide, and three-quarters 

* There are various technical expressions employed to define lai^ bodies of 
birds, which are mentioned on page 340 ; but for the present we fancy it will 
be less confusing for the novice if we merely make use of simple tennSk 
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of an inch thick, and fastened to the feet with stout straps, 
somewhat in the same way as skates, the straps passing 
through slits and under the boards. 

When the tide is low is, of course, the best time to 
shoot ducks on saltings, and if a heavy gale of wind pre- 
vails during the day so much the better, for they will then 
abound on muddy flats shortly after dark. Recollect, also, 
that to obtain good sport it is not necessary that the flock 
be a very large one, but rather that it be conveniently 
situated. 

Teal are easier to approach than many other ducks, and 
are likewise less difficult to shoot, a slight blow being suffi- 
cient to drop them. They have a strange habit of lifting up 
their heads when on the point of rising. As soon as this 
signal is perceived drive the first barrel right into the thick 
of the flock, and again rake it with the second when on 
the wing, which is the safest way to ensure a good bag. 

If the channels intersecting the mud are not too shallow 
— in many places these rivulets are very large indeed — 
a small boat, the smaller the better, may be advan- 
tageously employed, and a dark-coloured sail substituted 
in lieu of the white one will be less liable to attract the 
attention of the fowl. 

Another favourite way of shooting ducks on saltings is 
from a hut or " blind." This is best constructed as follows : 
— Fix four wooden hurdles upright in the mud in the shape 
of a square. Next bind along the sides of them a quantity 
of gorse or dry bracken, and the blind is complete. The 
shooter — who should be provided with a box to sit upon, 
for a legged stool would soon vanish into the mud, and 
equipped in a stout waterproof coat — then conceals himself 
within the hurdles, having previously placed half a dozen 
or more decoy ducks or sea-birds at convenient distances 
from his hiding-place. 

While speaking of decoys it may be well to mention 
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Dean's decoy ducks, or " stales," which are among the best 
now manufactured, being made of wood or indiarubber, and 
their colours, moreover, are exceedingly lifelike. They have 
been greatly improved since first introduced, and the makers 
are now producing stales with movable heads, which brings 
them as near perfection as possible. 

Capital sport may be procured in the way described, 
provided the gunner does not show himself after firing. A 
steady retriever when shore-shooting is invaluable, and 
even behind a screen such as the one depicted he will 
not be found amiss ; but the shooter must not omit to 
leave a small aperture in the lower part of one hurdle to 
permit of the dog's entry and exit, otherwise he will splash 
him from head to foot when getting in and out. Unless 
the dog really understands the work he only acts as a spoil- 
sport, and is then better elsewhere. 

When a retriever is employed in a " blind," a small 
sheet of oil-cloth or tarpaulin spread upon the ground 
materially adds to his comfort. " Wildfowler," in some 
of his numerous articles on sport, likewise makes mention 
of shooting from blinds and the excellent sport which may 
be derived therefrom. 

Another mode of shooting sea-fowl is from what are 
commonly known as " sneak " and ** sink " boxes, and on 
this subject a small book was published some time back 
entitled " Four Months in a Sneak Box," in which the 
author, Mr. Bishop, describes the sport in all its details. 

These boxes, which are strange contrivances to look at, 
and difficult to portray lucidly, were concisely described 
in the American Field a little while ago, and for the sake 
of brevity we append their description, which runs as 
follows : — 

" * • * A sink box is a box of waterproof wood with 
huge wings of boards on each side and in front and back, 
making a platform which lifts with the swell of the waves. 
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The platform is several feet wide, and is detached when the 
occupant is taken off in another boat after shooting. 

"The Barnegat sneak box, so-called on account of its 
common use on the bay of the same name, fifty miles east 
of Philadelphia, resembles the horse-shoe crab so much in 
appearance that it is sometimes called so in Delaware ; 
originally ' devil's coffin ' was the name applied to it when 
the first one was built, over forty years ago. Frank 
Forrester called them ' pig boxes,' and where they are most 
used now the simple title ' box ' is all that is applied by 
the initiated. 

"The bottom is spoon-shaped with a dead rise, making 
them sail over the shallowest water ; the top is decked over, 
with a hole large enough to get in comfortably, and a hatch 
to cover that. The general length is twelve feet, weight 
200 lbs., a detachable mast, centre-board, and sail, as well 
as oars and rowlocks, with the latter and the canvas apron 
pulled behind a man's back to keep off spray. These boats 
will live in the roughest possible sea as long as one has 
strength to pull the oars. Upsetting seems impossible; 
the craft sits on the water like a duck, and is lifted on 
breakers in the same way." 

There are other methods of constructing sneak boxes, 
but we think it advisable to omit particulars. Some- 
times a tub about four feet six inches deep is substituted 
for the sink box, a platform being attached to it in the 
same manner. A man standing in this, concealed between 
the reeds, and surrounded by several decoys will often 
enjoy a good day's sport amongst the fowl. 

The use of a living or artificial stalking-horse for ap- 
proaching ducks, as also that of sundry other contrivances 
for the same purpose, has entirely gone out of date. 

We must not, however, pass over the sport of " flapper " * 

* "Flapper" is the name given to mallards before they have reached 
maturity. 
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shooting, from which, perhaps, as much genuine pleasure 
is derived as from any shooting the reader may be pleased 
to name. True, there are many who scorn shooting 
flappers, asserting that it is "child's play," etc. Others 
go so far as to dub it " the slaughter of innocents," and 
compare the sport to shooting tame ducks. Persons who 
speak or write thus are of the same stamp as those who 
define pheasant shooting as " slaughtering," " butchering," 
and the like — men who have probably not discharged a 
gun fifty times in their lives. 

Be that as it may, we strongly counsel the reader /f/s/ 
for once to take part in a " flapper-shoot," and see whether 
he will not be only too anxious to renew the pleasant expe- 
rience. Shooting flappers, though not very difficult, is, 
on the other hand, not such a very easy matter, as the 
novice will soon find ; and a man who can knock down 
these young ducks as soon as they leave the rushes, with- 
out missing one bird in twenty, may consider himself no des- 
picable shot. Unfortunately they do not come into season 
till the 1st of August, and by that time many have already 
taken their departure from the ponds where they were reared. 

About the middle of July is the period to shoot them, 
but if a man wishes to abide by the laws of the land he 
must refrain from participating in this exciting sport until, 
forsooth 1 quantities of, if not all, the flappers have gone to 
sea. Common-sense legislation this, to say the least of it ! 
These are the kind of regulations which annoy sportsmen, 
and make them discontented with the laws — and no 
wonder. 

Nothing more than a brace of water-spaniels and a good 
retriever are needed for flapper shooting, and even if the 
spaniels be not perfectly trained it is of no great con- 
sequence; for, provided they have plenty of pluck and 
endurance — and few dogs of the spaniel type lack these two 
qualities — they will be certain to find and put up the ducks 
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if there be any in the ponds. It is impossible to give any 
directions as to the mode of aiming at flappers, for almost 
every individual bird has a difierent flight. 



PUNTING. 

To enter into long-winded details concerning punting for 
ducks would savour of superfluity ; for how many enthu- 
siastic punt-shooters have portrayed this their favourite 
occupation over and over again ? 

We shall, however, strive to delineate the sport as 
summarily as possible, by calling attention to the main 
points, and passing over trifling particulars which may be 
gleaned from works wherein the science of punting is 
explained in extenso. 

First with regard to single or double handed punts — 1>., 
punts to hold one or two persons — there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to which are best. Personally we 
advocate a single-handed punt, for we find it less cumber- 
some and far easier to convey from place to place than the 
larger boat. Yet there are many practical sportsmen who 
prefer the latter on account of its accommodating two 
persons, viz., the gunner and a man to propel and direct 
the craft. Among these last are included Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey, Bart., and " Wildfowler," who swear by double- 
handed boats. 

However, let each one go his own way ; and although 
the man in a single-handed punt has more work to do, yet 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that what he does kill 
is secured solely through his own labours, without the 
assistance of any other person. One point to be always 
remembered is, that whatever kind of craft is employed for 
duck shooting, be it a punt, smack, or dingey, must lie as 
low in the water as possible, in order to avoid detection. 

There are several important rules which the wildfowler 
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should constantly bear in mind, the first of which is, 
always to punt towards fowl, in the face of the moon, 
when shooting at night, otherwise it will be a sheer im- 
possibility to catch sight of the birds, and also keep as 
quiet as possible. Again, do not attempt to approach 
a flock that is chattering loudly, for this is generally a sign 
that there are but a few ducks, which are endeavouring to 
attract others to them, and when such is the case the birds 
are invariably too much on the alert. If the cries are only 
heard at intervals, the congregation is probably a large and 
closely packed one, depending for safety upon its numbers, 
and consequently less vigilant. 

Lastly, always take advantage of the weather, for this 
makes a vast deal of difference in the habits of ducks. 
Boisterous weather is beneficial, for then the fowl cannot 
distinguish sounds distinctly, and may therefore be ap- 
proached ten or twenty yards nearer. A week or ten days 
before or after a new moon is generally a favourable time 
for punting, more especially when the tide is ebbing. Just 
before dawn is likewise a capital time to secure a heavy 
bag, and one has then no difficulty in finding the cripples. 

It requires a deal of practice to ascertain the distance of 
fowl by ear. Their cries are very misleading to the uninitiated, 
for water conducts sound so clearly that any one unaccus- 
tomed to punting would generally suppose the birds to be 
about fifty yards distant, when in reality they are, perhaps, 
considerably over a hundred yards away. When the wind 
is blowing direct from the ducks to the shooter, which, if 
possible, it always should be, it is surprising how deceptive 
are the sounds. 

It is exceedingly difficult to make any headway against 
a strong breeze, hence tacking must frequently be resorted 
to. Sailing to fowl is not so much in vogue as punt- 
ing, but in some localities it is preferred. Paddles are 
usually employed for propelling punts, though a few men 
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have recourse to sculling. This latter mode is not to be 
recommended. 

As soon as the sportsman thinks he is within range 
of a flock he should shout to make the birds rise, and 
then fire immediately, taking care, however, to aim 
high. 

It is a strange fact, but one, nevertheless, easy of verifi- 
cation, that some persons cannot perceive fowl at night, 
do what they will. We have seen numbers of such men 
and what it was owing to we are unable to say ; but 
there remained the fact that they could not discern ducks 
which were floating or flying within easy gun-shot. This 
faulty vision probably arises from some defect in the eyes, 
and men thus afiected should not attempt shooting ducks 
by night, though they may do so in the twilight or early 
morning. The number of birds killed at a shot varies 
greatly, and depends very much upon the way they rise, 
the gun employed, the range, the weather, and fifty other 
points. 

To those who wish to behold nature in all its sublimity, 
and under its divers aspects, we say, go out punting, and 
3^our desire will be satisfied. 

Above all, never omit, when starting on a punting expedi- 
tion, to take plenty of provisions, for one can never tell 
what may happen. The punt may get jammed or firmly 
fixed between masses of floating ice, and the sportsman 
be compelled to remain in this position for forty-eight 
hours or more; so that, unless supplied with plenty of 
food and drink and a little tobacco, he would indeed be 
in a sorry plight. 

No one can dispute that punting is risky work, but, after 
all, a certain amount of danger only enhances its charms, 
and makes it the more exciting. 

" Just enough danger to make sport delightful, 
Toil just sufficient to make slumber sweet," 
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sings the bard ; and though fox hunting was his theme, 
the words may well be applied to punting. 

When shooting at night, either on land or from a boat, 
the sight of the gun must be covered with luminous paint, 
as was recommended for rabbit shooting with a rifle " in 
the gloaming." It is best applied the day before the 
gun is required. On the Continent, and in some parts 
of England, decoying into " pipes " is largely practised ; 
and although it may be a lucrative trade for those who 
make it their business, sport is decidedly an element in no 
way connected with it. Those who need further informa- 
tion concerning decoying will find the subject thoroughly 
treated of in " The Book of Duck Decoys," by Sir R. 
Payne Gallwey. 

SEA-FOWL AND FEN- BIRD SHOOTING. 

The foregoing remarks on duck shooting apply also to 
shooting geese, the same kind of weather, haunts, mode ot 
approach, etc., being equally suitable for both. 

The best time to shoot Brent geese is during windy 
weather, and when the tide is rising. They then appear 
partially stupefied, and may be easily circumvented while 
feeding, for their whole thoughts seem concentrated in pro- 
curing food. Geese have a keen sense of smell, and con- 
sequently smoking when pursuing them should be avoided. 

Curlews are difficult birds to get at, and the most reliable 
plan is to set decoys in various likely situations, with their 
heads pointing up wind and bills apparently in the mud, 
and then either lie down and wait for the birds, or, on oosy 
marshes, resort to a blind. Curlews, ox-birds, and godwits 
generally congregate together, so that the bag thus obtained 
is usually a mixed one. No other dog than a retriever is 
needed. 

Coots are annoying birds to shoot, for, like French par- 
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tridges, they will use every endeavour to avoid taking flight, 
and even when hard pressed by dogs — water-spaniels are 
the best — generally manage to baflfle them by continually 
diving. Both coots and moor-hens dive wonderfully 
quickly, and the beginner is frequently sorely tried at not 
being able to kill what at first sight seems such a simple 
shot, quietly floating on the water. The easiest way to 
kill them is to aim an inch or two beneath the bird, in order 
to catch him as he dives ; for so rapid are these creatures 
in their movements, that they plunge on seeing the flash of 
the gun before the charge can reach them. Of course, it 
is preferable to shoot them flying, if possible. 

Should the reader ever chance to be out shooting without 
a dog, and at a loss how to retrieve a dead bird from water, 
the following hint for doing so may be of use to him. Cut 
a stout stick two or three feet long, attach to either ex- 
tremity of it a yard or more of twine, tie the ends together, 
and add thereto another string as long as required. If 
the stick is then thrown beyond the bird the latter may be 
easily landed. 

Neither cormorants nor herons are fit to eat, but they 
give good practice if shot with a small-bore rifle as they 
remain perched upon outlying rocks or stand motionless 
at low tide by the water's edge. Either of these birds is 
considered a great prize, for to get a shot at them needs 
the utmost caution and perseverance. We once got within 
ten yards of a crested cormorant which was disporting him- 
self in a river, close to the shore. Each time the bird dived 
we ran forward, remaining perfectly stationary the instant 
he rose to the surface, and so avoiding observation. The 
last time he plunged we gained the bank, and moved pur- 
posely as he again reappeared barely eight paces away, and 
dropped him when about forty yards distant — a shot that no 
tyro could have missed. This is a good mode of approach 
when practicable, which, however, is but seldom. He was 
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a splendid male specimen, one of the finest we ever saw, 
being nearly twenty-nine inches in length, and scaling over 
eleven lbs. 

Stuffed herons and shags look very pretty, and it is 
for this purpose only that they are shot, for their flesh is 
nauseous in the extreme. Care must be taken not to pick 
up a heron or shag that is wounded, for in this state they 
are excessively savage, and several instances are recorded 
of persons losing their eyesight through ignorance of this 
fact. 

Those who wish to make wild-fowl shooting their 
hobby should read some of the many works on the subject 
now in print, notably Sir R. Payne Gallwey's " Fowler in 
Ireland," and " Wildfowler s " " Modern Wildfowling." 

It will be observed that nothing has been said respecting 
seagulls, of which there are many varieties. Descriptions 
of shooting these birds have been purposely omitted, for 
we maintain that it is useless and cruel to kill any creature 
merely for the sake of taking life. No one will object to 
shooting a few gulls either for stuffing or preserving, but 
at the seaside it is revolting to see the way in which boat- 
loads of men go out during the month of August, armed 
with every kind of fowling-piece that the local gunsmith 
can provide, and wantonly destroy scores upon scores of 
seagulls, the greater number of which they do not even 
trouble to pick up, but allow to float out to sea, where they 
remain perhaps for several days suffering agonies untold, 
and finally die of starvation, for not one bird in thirty 
recovers from a gun-shot wound, and being disabled, they 
cannot procure food. 

Annually on the first Monday of August — a bank holiday 
— hundreds of excursionists thus amuse themselves ; and 
of course at that time of the year numbers of young gulls 
are still unable to fly properly ; hence the quantity destroyed 
is prodigious. If the season for ducks were to open a 
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fortnight earlier, and that for seagulls a fortnight later, more 
sport could be obtained among the flappers, and thousands 
of harmless birds saved from destruction — both of which 
ends are to be devoutly wished for. 

It would, moreover, be interesting to know how many 
gun licenses these gull shooters generally have distributed 
among them. We fancy that if the matter were investigated 
about one license to every fifth gun might be given as the 
average. 

Any one who has ever fired at gulls must be aware of 
the fact that, as soon as a single bird is killed or disabled, 
the rest, loath to lose sight of their fallen companion, con- 
tinue to hover round him overhead, affording shots that 
the veriest duffer could not miss. Now, if the open season 
were only delayed for two weeks, most of the young gulls 
would by that time have gone to sea with their parents, and 
would so escape from the hands of that ubiquitous animal, 
the would-be sporting excursionist. 

It was only this year — 1887 — that we were watching 
this wholesale slaughter at a well-known seaside resort, and 
there seemed to be a universal opinion among the crowd 
of onlookers that something should be done to check it. 

Fastidious persons may object to this proposal, and say, 
" Why not let the poorer classes enjoy themselves occasion- 
ally ? They do not obtain too much sport as it is." Granted ; 
by all means let them enjoy themselves to their hearts' 
content, but surely they can do so without sacrificing the 
lives of innumerable harmless and beautiful birds; and 
as for " sport," well, where the sport of slaughtering sea- 
gulls wholesale comes in we certainly fail to see. 

We should not speak so strongly on the subject had not 
this kind of thing been now continuing for many years, so 
much so that on some parts of the coast seagulls are 
becoming comparatively rare birds, and it is therefore high 
time that something be promptly done to put a stop to this 
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wanton massacre of ornamental sea-birds, otherwise ive 
venture to prognosticate that ere many years have elapsed 
our British shores will be minus one of their principal 
charms, and that through sheer mismanagement. 



CHARGES FOR DUCK, SEA-FOWL, AND FEN-BIRD SHOOTING. 

Punt guns have standard charges according to their 
length and bore, which loads are mentioned in the scale 
of charges on page 121, and seldom need alteration. 
Nothing smaller than " B. B." shot should be employed 
for shooting ducks from punts. In Chapter I. we 
advocated the use of a double, full-choked 8-bore gun 
weighing from fourteen to sixteen lbs. for shore-shoot- 
ing. This is sufficiently large, and a more convenient 
and handy weapon than a single 4-bore, the second barrel 
being of great service. 

If the ducks and fen- birds are wild, No. 2 shot is 
decidedly the best to use, but beforie they have been much 
disturbed No. 4 is eligible. For geese, substitute No. i 
or " B. B." The wads and charges of powder are laid 
down on page 120. A light cylinder l2-gauge will be 
found an admirable weapon for flapper shooting, and 
with 2 J drms. of black powder, or 38^ grs. of " E. C," 
two thick felt wads and a card, I oz. of " medium game " 
in the right barrel, and a similar measure of No. 5 in the 
left, covered by a single pink -faced wad, very few flappers 
under fifty yards ought to escape. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS SHOOTING. 
Notes on Miscellaneous Birds — Shooting, 

NOTES ON MISCELLANEOUS BIRDS. 

There are several birds which, properly speaking, can 
neither be classified as game nor sea-fowl, but which in 
the game list usually figure under the heading of "Various." 
The first of these is the Great Plover ((Edicnemus 
crepitans)^ sometimes called Thick-knee, and by many con- 
sidered as pertaining to the bustard genus. Like almost 
every other familiar British bird, he has numerous colloquial 
names, which, however, do not need mention. 

" The general colour of the thick-knee," says the Rev. 
Mr. Wood, "is mottled brown and black. The head is 
brown streaked with black ; there is a light-coloured stripe 
from the forehead to the ear-coverts, and the chin and 
throat are white. The back is brown streaked with black, 
and the quill-feathers of the wing are nearly black, with a 
few patches of white. The neck and breast are extremely 
pale brown, streaked with a darker hue, and the abdomen 
is nearly white, with a few long and very narrow longi- 
tudinal streaks." 

The above description is perfect, and will give the reader 
an idea of the bird's general appearance. His length is 
rather over one foot four inches. He migrates for the 
winter, and only sojourns in England from spring till 
autumn, arriving and departing by night in flocks con- 
taining two or three score each. Great quantities are 
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supposed to come from Spain, whither they return during 
September. Shortly after reaching land the flocks dis- 
perse, and it is rarely that more than three birds are flushed 
in one field. 

The female scorns building a nest, and Islvs her eggs in 
barren, unprotected localities, their only safeguard being 
their colour, which harmonises exactly with that of the 
surrounding ground, as do also the young when first 
hatched. She seldom lays more than three eggs, and 
these have a slaty-white hue, plentifully sprinkled with 
dark-red and brown irregular spots and rather lighter 
stripes. 

The food of the great plover comprises slugs, worms, 
and grubs. He feeds by day as well as by night, but reaps 
a richer harvest towards evening, when all insects are on 
the move. His cry is harsh and resonant, and is frequently 
heard just about dawn and shortly after sunset. 

These plover are not very abundant in Great Britain, 
the few that do visit this country remaining chiefly inland 
among the uncultivated tracts of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, especially the last named, which has earned for them 
the name of Norfolk plover. In Scotland they are seldom 
if ever seen. Although great plover prefer open downs, 
heather, and exposed plains, they occasionally patronise 
arable land, and it is not uncommon to come across them 
in the roots when partridge shooting in September. At 
night they repair to marshes and swamps, where doubtless 
worms and beetles are extra plentiful. 

The Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis) is far more 
common than the foregoing variety, and but few localities 
in Great Britain are not from time to time graced by his 
presence. 

The colours of this bird vary greatly at certain periods 
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of the year, and undergo transformations more wondrous 
than those of any pantomime. A succinct description of 
the golden plover, emanating from the pen of a well-known 
sportsman, appeared in the Shooting Times some time ago, 
and runs thus : — 

" The mature male bird of the golden plover, in his winter 
plumage, has the top of the head, all the upper parts of the 
body, wings, and tail of a sooty black, marked with large 
spots of golden yellow, disposed in the borders of the barbs 
of the feathers ; the sides of the head, neck, and breast are 
varied with ashy brown and yellowish spots; the throat 
and lower parts are white ; the quills are black, the shafts 
white towards the end ; the bill is blackish ; the feet are 
of a deep ash colour, and the iris is brown. . . . The 
young of the year have the upper parts ashy black, with 
spots of yellowish ash. 

" In the summer plumage the upper parts are of a deep 
black, and over all the borders of the feathers are disposed 
small spots of very bright yellow ; the front and space 
above the eyes is pure white ; the lateral parts of the neck 
are also white, but varied with great black and yellow 
spots ; the throat, front of neck, and the lower parts are 
of a deep black." 

His average length is from ten inches to one foot. The 
golden plover does not migrate, but breeds in Scotland 
and the north of England. Each hen lays about four eggs, 
which are placed in any slight undulation of the ground 
on moors and open commons. They have a yellowish- 
green colour bespattered with dark chestnut blotches of 
varying hues, the latter seeming blurred and indistinct. 

Incubation commences in April, and is sometimes carried 
on during May. The young run as soon as they leave 
the eggs. These birds subsist mainly upon larvae, slugs, 
and insects, and rarely feed by day, usually remaining 
asleep on the ground from dawn till dusk. In this posi- 
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tion they are not easily perceived, owing to the reseinbla.iice 
between the colour of their back plumage and that of 
the soil. About October or November large flocks of 
golden plover may be seen wending their way southwards, 
in anticipation of winter. The flight is singularly rapid, 
and as they pass overhead the swish of pinions is distinctly 
heard. They generally swerve round in the air several 
times before alighting. The colder the winter the farther 
south they go, and in severe winters give good sport to 
inhabitants of Lower England. 

At this period golden plover frequent grass-meado^vs 
intersected by small streams, and the edges of shallo^wr 
brooks that are not frozen over. During winter they are 
found in the same counties as those visited by the preced- 
ing species, but Lincolnshire appears to be one of their 
favourite haunts. In summer among the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, as also in the Hebrides and many parts 
of Scotland, they are excessively abundant. Ireland like- 
wise is plentifully stocked. Their cry changes at different 
seasons of the year, and is difficult to imitate effectually 
without artificial aid. 

Another specimen of the same tribe is the Kentish Plover 
{Charadrius cantianus), a bird annually becoming scarcer in 
England. 

To quote the words of the Rev. Mr. Wood: — "The 
top of the head is rich chestnut, the forehead white, with 
a black patch immediately above the white, and a slight 
streak of white passes near the eye. The ear-coverts are 
black, and the edge of the neck is greyish white. The 
chin, sides of the throat, breast, and under parts are white, 
except a black collar which very nearly crosses the breast, 
but leaves a white space in front. The back and upper 
parts are ashen brown, and the primaries dull black," 

As a rule he is rather over half a foot long, but some- 
times attains seven and seven and a half inches. He puts 
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in an appearance here towards the close of April, and after 
a short stay of four months again takes wing for foreign 
climes, where he spends the winter. 

Like other members of the plover family, this bird dis- 
penses with a nest, and merely lays his four eggs in any 
crevice or depression of the soil, invariably choosing soft 
or sandy spots facing the sun. The tinting of the eggs is 
yellowish-green interspersed with brownish spots, especially 
at the pointed ends. Hatching does not take place for 
some twenty days or so after the hen has begun to sit. 

Comparatively speaking, he is abundant in Kent, as his 
name implies, but is by no means plentiful over other parts 
of Great Britain. Kentish plover generally remain within 
a few miles of the sea-shore, and will always run, unless 
absolutely compelled to rise. For this reason they give 
but indifferent sport to the gunner. 

A small bird not infrequently bagged in the north and 
east of England is the Dotterel (Charadrius morinellus), 
justly renowned for his dearth of common sense, or rather 
natural instinct, which has originated the sayings, *' Silly 
dotterel," " As foolish as a dotterel ; " satirically, " As clever 
as a dotterel," and the like. Joking apart, however, he is 
strangely devoid of the crudest form of intellect which 
almost every other bird apparently possesses in a certain 
degree. 

" The top of the head and back of the neck are dark 
brown ; above the eye a rather broad white streak runs 
towards the nape of the neck, and the chin and sides of 
the face are white, speckled with darker tints. The back 
is ashen brown, and the scapularies and wing-coverts are 
edged with buff. The primaries are ashen grey, and the 
breast is rich dark fawn, crossed by a bold white streak, 
extending completely across the breast, and terminating at 
the shoulders. The abdomen is black, and the under tail- 
coverts buffy white. In the summer the breast is buffy 
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white. The total length of this bird is not quite ten inches." 
— IVood on " Natural Historv." 

The dotterel breeds in Scotland and in the northern 
counties of England. He makes a feeble attempt at building 
a nest by scraping together a small quantity of dry grass 
and moss, which he places under the shelter of any mound 
or stone that may be handy. The eggs, numbering three, 
four, and occasionally five, are not unlike those of the 
golden plover ; but the spots and blotches on the former 
are larger, and rather more thickly distributed. They take 
from eighteen to twenty-two days in hatching, incubation 
being usually concluded by the last week of July. 

The food of dotterels is the same as that of plover. 
Their favourite counties in England are Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Lincoln- 
shire. On the east of Scotland they are found, though not 
in great abundance. April and May they often spend 
among our eastern and south-*eastern counties ; but soon 
return north for breeding purposes. Dotterels are found 
on moors and commons, though they sometimes settle down 
in stubble, turnip, and clover fields, remaining there for 
several days, and then suddenly taking their departure en 
masse. 

Owing to his proverbial density, the dotterel is easily 
approached, and consequently some years ago vast mul- 
titudes were annually netted and sent to London, where 
they were highly esteemed by epicures. Hence their 
present scarcity. 

They aSbrd an easy mark that no novice could miss, 
and will often allow of several shots being fired before 
leaving the field. The note is a short, shrill whistle, 
uttered at intervals, and chiefly when the birds are 
feeding. 

Well-known throughout every section of the kingdom 
is the Lapwing or Peewit {Vanellus cristatus), sometimes 
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incorrectly styled plover. The same writer again 
observes : — 

" In his colouring the lapwing is rather a handsome 
bird. The top of the head is black, as is the long-pointed 
crest, which can be raised or depressed at will. The sides 
of the face and neck are white, speckled with black ; the 
chin, throat, and breast are jetty black, and from the chin 
a black streak runs under the eye. The upper part of the 
body is shining coppery green, glazed with purple, and 
the primary feathers of the wing are black, with some 
greyish white at their tips. The upper tail-coverts are 
chestnut, and the tail is half white and half black, the 
exterior feather on each side being almost wholly white. 
The under parts are white, changing to fawn on the under 
tail-coverts. In winter the chin and throat are white. 
The yeariing birds are mottled with buff on the back. 
The total length of the bird rather exceeds one foot." 

The lapwing lays four eggs, which in colour are very 
like those of his allies the golden plover and dotterel. The 
hen takes great interest in the welfare of her progeny, and 
if unexpectedly discovered by a man or dog, will have 
recourse to many strategical movements, such as feigning 
to be wounded, in order to divert the intruder's attention 
from her brood. 

He subsists principally upon worms and slugs, though 
occasionally small shell-fish are added to his bill of fare 
during his short stay at the seaside. Peewits, so called on 
account of their cry, which resembles that word, frequent 
grass-meadows, crops of roots, and later on ploughed fields. 

Sometimes, especially in misty weather, they take up 
their abode on open downs and tracts of uncultivated moor- 
land, in which case great care is requisite to circumvent 
them. 

The quaint little Landrail {Ortygometra crex), also called 
Corncrake, is familiar to most country residents by sound 
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if not by sight. His other appellations are, " Daker hen," 
*' Beancrake," and " King-quail," this latter on account of 
his migrating at the same time and visiting the same 
localities as quail. 

In the Rev. Mr. Wood's " Illustrated Natural History " 
we find the landrail described as having " the upper parts 
of the body elegantly mottled with dark blackish brown, 
ashen, and warm chestnut ; the first tint occupying the 
centre of each feather, the second the edges, and the third 
the tips. The wing-coverts rusty red. The throat and 
abdomen white, and the breast greenish ash, warming into 
reddish rust striped with white on the sides; the total 
length of the corncrake being not quite ten inches." 

Pairing commences in June and July, or even as late as 
August, and the eggs, numbering ten or twelve, are de- 
posited in a shallow nest composed of dry herbage, leaves, 
and moss placed in any convenient hollow that the ground 
may afford. Their colour is a lustreless white irregularly 
marked with dark spots. Landrail eat animalcula, insects, 
slugs, and seeds, and are likewise said to devour grass- 
hoppers. Few persons are unacquainted with their hoarse, 
grating cry, which is heard at one moment close at hand, 
and at the next far away in the distance. 

Almost every section of England contains landrail, but, 
as usual, the northern and eastern counties are the ones 
more especially favoured. In Scotland and Ireland they are 
also plentiful. They seem to dislike the sun, and invari- 
ably lie on the shady side of clover, grass, and wheat 
fields. During very hot weather they repair to thick 
hedge-rows and bracken. 

The corncrake has an objectionable habit of running, 
and indeed so rapidly can he travel in this way that over- 
taking or flushing the bird, unless by a mere chance, is 
next to impossible. No creature, perhaps, is so clumsily 
built as the landraiL He has awkward and unsightly legs 
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and wings, and the latter are misshapen and placed too 
far back in the body, thereby causing an unsteady and 
ungainly mode of progression. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these failings, he can fly both rapidly and without fatigue 
when called upon to do so, as is proved by the fact of 
his annually migrating, and the arduous journeys thereby 
entailed. 

Two birds with which the reader is doubtless familiar 
are the Common Wood-pigeon or Ring-dove (Columba 
palutnbus) and the Stock-dove {Columba cenas). 

"The ring-dove," says Wood, "may be easily known 
by the peculiarity from which he derives his name, the 
feathers upon the side of the neck being tipped with white 
so as to form portions of rings set obliquely on the neck. 
The head, chin, and part of the neck are blue-grey; the 
remainder of the neck and the breast are purple-red, and 
the bare skin about the base of the beak is nearly white. 
The upper parts of the body ^re also blue-grey, but of a 
more slaty hue than the head and neck. The wings are 
also of the same dark hue, the primary quill-feathers having 
black shafts and a narrow band of white extending along 
the edges of their outer webs. The wing coverts are mostly 
blue-grey, but some of the feathers are more or less white ; 
so that when the bird spreads his wings they form a very 
bold white patch, but when the wings are closed the white 
feathers of the coverts only form a line along the top of 
the wing. The tail is marked with several shades of grey, 
and the abdomen is soft pearly grey; the beak is warm 
orange, and the eyes topaz yellow." He is a powerful bird 
on the wing, and when full-grown measures about eighteen 
inches. 

The wood-pigeon is much hated by farmers on account of 
the havoc which he makes among the crops, gorging himself 
daily during the spring and summer months with all kinds 
of grain, pecking holes in turnips and vegetables, and in 
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other ways being excessively obnoxious from the agricul- 
turist's point of view. Half a dozen of these rapacious 
birds have been known to dig up a field of newly sown 
wheat in a few hours, and consequently the total amount of 
damage which they do may well be imagined. 

Ring-doves abound everywhere in these islands, and 
though thousands are killed yearly, their numbers do not 
seem to diminish. They build principally in oak, elm, and 
fir trees, and lay two snowy white, almost translucent eggs, 
whereas stock-doves deposit their eggs in old decayed 
trunks of trees, and form little or no nest The stock-dove 
is less common than the before-mentioned species, though 
in some localities he is plentiful enough. His size is under 
that of the wood-pigeon, the adult male not attaining more 
than between one foot two or three inches in length. 

Wood's definition of this bird runs thus : — " The head, 
neck, and back, and wing-coverts are bluish grey, the 
primary quill-feathers of the wing taking a deeper hue, the 
secondaries being pearl- grey deepening at the tips, and the 
tertials being blue-grey with two or three spots. The chin 
is blue-grey, the sides of the neck slaty-grey glossed with 
green, and the breast purplish red. The specific name of 
* oenas,' or wine-coloured, is given to the bird on account 
of the peculiar hue of the throat. The whole of the imder 
surface is grey, and the tail-feathers are coloured with 
grey of several tones, the outside feathers having the basal 
portion of the outer web white. The beak is deep orange, 
the eyes scarlet, and the legs and toes red." Both birds 
frequent similar localities, but the stock-dove commits fewer 
ravages than his ring-necked ally. 

A migratory bird, and years ago abundantly scattered 
over the United Kingdom, but now practically obsolete in 
this country, is the Little Bustard {Otis tetrax)^ which is 
very rarely seen in England, and no sooner perceived than 
ruthlessly destroyed " for the benefit of science." 
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SHOOTING. 

When shooting plover the main point to be attended 
to is the quarter from which the wind is blowing, and this 
having been ascertained, the sportsman must approach the 
birds up wind ; for should he endeavour to do the reverse, 
they will immediately detect danger and take wing long 
before he can get within gunshot. 

There are several strategical modes of attracting plover, 
one of the most common being to enter a field containing 
a flock, and as soon as the birds rise — if out of shot — 
instantly to drop flat down and remain in that position 
without stirring. They will probably fly right away, but 
their natural curiosity soon prompts them to return, and 
seeing a strange object stretched motionless upon the 
ground, they approach very near to investigate it more 
closely. At this crisis the gunner should suddenly regain 
his feet, and will thus usually be able to secure a neat 
right and left. Having fired, he must again lie down, and 
in this way may often obtain three or four double shots 
before the birds discover the trick. Never mind about 
retrieving the dead till all the shooting is over. 

Should he take dogs, they must be trained to down- 
charge when the birds get up, and to remain so until their 
master has finished firing. As a matter of fact, however, 
dogs are not often needed in this cast. 

Another method is to have a small dog of any breed — 
a rough-haired nondescript terrier answers the purpose 
very well — and teach him to run suddenly among the 
flock, scattering the birds right and left, and after scamper- 
ing about for a few moments, return and lie quietly by 
the hedge from which he started. This performance should 
be repeated several times, the dog always taking a shorter 
run, till at last all the plover, attracted by that fatal inquisi- 
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tiveness, come hovering round the spot where the dog is 
lying. 

The gunner meanwhile is hiding upon the opposite side 
of the hedge, under cover of any l>ush or tree that may be 
handy, and on perceiving the birds within range, he emerges 
therefrom, salutes them with a couple of barrels, and again 
retires to await their return. 

This plan of alluring plover by means of a dog is some- 
what similar to that practised for decoying ducks into pipes- 
To break a dog into this kind of work is difficult, but ready- 
trained dogs are sometimes procurable. 

When the birds are very abundant, stales fixed in pro- 
minent positions are certain to entice them, especially if 
the shooter conceals himself and imitates their notes either 
naturally or with the aid of a "call." The direction 
of the wind must, however, always be borne in mind, and 
the line of action arranged accordingly. The above remarks 
apply also to shooting lapwings ; but in Scotland, where it 
is considered unlucky to kill these birds, none but golden 
plover are shot. 

Great plover are excessively shy, and, moreover, need 
a deal of killing, so that large shot is essential, and like- 
wise a choke-bore gun if possible. 

Golden plover and lapwings, on the contrary, require but 
a very slight blow to drop them, and it is no infrequent 
occurrence to bring them down when seventy or eighty 
yards distant. 

The landrail, as we said before, is much addicted to 
running, and therefore gives but poor sport. To shoot 
landrail over well-trained setters or pointers is simply 
"ruination" to the dogs, and a few weeks of this work 
will completely spoil them for grouse or partridges. If 
any dog is employed he should be a keen-nosed, steady, 
yet fast-working cocker spaniel that will run into the birds 
and force them to rise before they have time to slip away. 
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There are various ways of calling landrail, but we know 
of none better than their cry imitated by the human voice 
— a feat which few men can accomplish — provided it is 
well copied. If the reader is unable to do this, let him 
make use of an artificial call. Other plans, such as passing 
a stick rapidly across the teeth of a metal comb, rubbing 
two jagged bones or shells together, etc., are practically 
useless. The sportsman should keep well out of sight 
while calling, and as soon as the bird answers, call again, 
till at last he has it within a few yards of him. Then let 
him show himself suddenly, and the bird will immediately 
rise. 

Of the two, however, shooting with a spaniel is prefer- 
able, though we admit the shot then obtained is generally 
a remarkably easy one. 

Landrail carry away very little lead ; hence 2f drms. of 
black powder, or its equivalent, 38i grs. of "E. C," and 
I oz. of No. 7 shot will be found an ample charge in a 
cylinder or modified-choked, 12-bore gun. 

They are easily captured by setting wires in their runs 
between standing com, but this unsportsmanlike proceeding 
is only practised by those who kill the birds merely for 
eating. Few men make it a point to search solely for 
landrail, but shoot them whenever they happen to rise^ 
which is frequently the case while partridge shooting in 
September among clover, vetches, rank grass, and buck- 
wheat. 

When game is scarce, or when the season for killing it 
has closed, wood-pigeon shooting is by no means despicable 
sport if one sets about it in a proper manner. 

There are two distinct modes of shooting these birds, 
the first of which is as follows : — 

Select a large field known to be a favourite resort of 
ring-doves — fields containing turnips, mangel-wurzel, or 
newly sown corn are the most likely spots — and along the 
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side of the thickest hedge construct one or more huts or 
blinds by fixing upright two wooden, sheep-hurdles, about 
six feet apart, parallel with each other, at right angles to 
the hedge and touching it, and across the top of these 
place another, lengthways, so as to form a roof. The 
hurdles must then be entwined with furze or bracken in 
order to screen the gunner. Several such huts may be 
situated at intervals along the hedge, each large enough to 
hold one man in a sitting or kneeling position. Decoys 
should next be planted some twenty-five yards distant 
from each hut, and a few split peas, previously dipped in 
oil of aniseed, sprinkled round about the stales. 

If the shooters do not show themselves after firing, 
the pigeons pay but little attention to the reports, and will 
return in half an hour or so. A retriever is useful, but 
had better not be slipped till the pigeons have flown away, 
and should then retrieve all the dead as quickly as possible, 
and be out of sight by the time the rest reappear. 

If any isolated trees happen to be growing in the field, 
by all means build the huts round their bases, and, more- 
over, fix some stales in the boughs above. Whenever trees 
are in or bordering the fields where ring-doves habitually 
feed, the pigeons invariably perch on them prior to alight- 
ing on the ground, and consequently if small holes are 
bored in the roof of the blind the birds can easily be shot 
from below just before they pitch. 

In cases of this sort the huts must be more elaborately 
formed, and each capable of accommodating at least two 
guns. Rowland Ward's wooden stales are the acme of 
perfection, and indeed so exactly do they resemble the 
living birds that upon one occasion a friend of ours — an 
officer in the army and rather short-sighted — mistook the 
sham for the real bird, and actually fired at it through the 
blind, thereby, moreover, revealing the fact that he shot the 
bird sitting I 
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Early morning and evening are the best times to shoot 
pigeons in the manner we have described, as these are 
their chief hours of feeding, and the more wind there is 
the better. 

The other mode of shooting them is by waiting in small 
outlying coverts away from the large preserves, each gun 
standing dose up against a tree that has not too much 
foliage. The birds do not then notice any one, and may 
be deliberately potted as they fly overhead, unless, indeed, 
a high wind is blowing, and then potting gives way to 
snap-shooting of the quickest description. Dark clothes 
and cap should be worn, as they are not liable to attract 
attention, and the gunner must keep his body perfectly 
erect and still until on the point of firing. Pouring rain 
and stormy weather are most advantageous in this latter 
case — and then also the birds can scarcely hear the reports 
— so that even when it is too wet to shoot game many 
pleasant hours can be spent in covert, provided there are 
several guns together. 

Waiting thus, comfortably enveloped in one of Cording's 
waterproofs, quietly chatting, joking, and smoking ; now and 
again dropping a pigeon with a '* thud " as he dashes down 
wind, allowing but a single glimpse to the gunner, who has 
to take a snap-shot if he means business ; while the gale 
whistles through the trees and the rain pours down in 
torrents, as though about to deluge the whole country, one 
feels that there are many worse things in the world than 
wood-pigeon shooting ; though, of course, to be thus situated 
alone, in the midst of a howling tempest, might not prove 
quite so enlivening. Cheery company makes a vast deal 
of difference at most times, and this instance is no exception 
to the rule. 

When shooting in this manner with three other guns 
we have often bagged from fifteen to twenty brace during 

« 

the course of an aflemoon, and spent a most enjoyable time 
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withal, while to attempt to shoot game would have been 
simply useless. 

Wild pigeons require a tremendously hard blow to 
disable them, and therefore Nos. 3 or 4 shot are the best 
sizes to use, with a full charge of powder. If close shots 
are expected, and the gun employed is choked in both 
barrels, let the first charge be divided into two equal parts 
with a thin card wad. 

Wood-pigeons need twice as much killing as blue- 
rocks, and these latter are by no means easy to grass, 
as trap-shooters well know. They are more easily shot 
while flying, on account of the pellets then penetrating the 
unprotected parts under the wings. 

No advice will be given concerning shooting small birds, 
for reasons previously stated ; and again we humbly ask the 
reader likewise to refrain from killing them, and remember 
the words of Pope respecting song-birds in general and the 
skylark in particular, where he says — 

" Joy tunes his voice, 
Joy elevates his wings I " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS ON GAME. 

Weight of Game — Ascertaining Age of Game — Packing Game ; etc. — 
Scheduled Birds — Technical Terms for Companies of Birds — Legal 
Seasons for Killing Game, 

WEIGHT OF GAME. 

Before concluding we purpose touching upon various points 
relative to game, which, although in themselves apparently 
insignificant, are nevertheless of interest to sportsmen for 
the sake of reference. The weight of game is often a sub- 
ject of dispute, and this for the simple reason that it differs 
greatly at certain periods of the year, and depends entirely 
upon circumstances, such as the weather, quantity of food 
obtainable, etc. Take, for instance, migratory birds. On 
first arriving they frequently scale several ounces lighter 
than if killed a few weeks after reaching land, especially 
should their journey have been retarded by adverse winds. 
We have, therefore, compiled the following list, giving 
the average minimum and maximum weights of full-grown 
feathered game, ground game, wild duck, and other birds : — 



English Partridge 


. 10 oz. to 14 oz. 


French Partridge 


15 oz. „ i^ lb. 


Common Pheasant (cock) . 


2\ lbs. „ 3^ lbs. 


Common Pheasant (hen) . 


2^ lbs. „ 3 lbs. 


Red Grouse 


. 4 lb. „ if lb. 


Black Grouse 


3 j lbs. „ 3^ lbs. 


Ptarmigan .... 


i\ lb. „ \\ lb. 


Capercaillie 


II lbs. „ 14 lbs. 


Woodcock .... 


. 12 oz. „ 14 oz. 
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Great Snipe 
Common Snipe 
Jack Snipe 
Hare 

Rabbit . 
Grey-lag Goose 
Bean Goose 
Mallard . 
Scoter Duck 
Pochard , 
Widgeon . 
Shoveller Duck 
Teal 

Moor Hen 
Golden Plover 
Lapwing . 
Corncrake 
Water Rail 
Curlew 

Common Coot 
Wood-pigeon 



Of course, birds occasionally attain extraordinary weights, 
as, for instance, we have recorded in Mr. Tegetmeier's 
book, common pheasants weighing 4 lbs. 9 oz., 5 lbs. ^ oz., 
and 5 lbs. 12 oz. 

Again, the Rev. J. G. Wood makes mention of woodcock 
scaling i lb. lO oz., and I lb. 11 oz. In the /IrWrf wonder- 
ful specimens are sometimes chronicled ; for example, we 
find stated in the issue of October 28, 1876, that a hare 
was killed by Mr. Robert Henderson, near Morpeth, weigh- 
ing 13 lbs. 4 oz. 

The weight of curlew varies exceedingly, one of the 
heaviest on record being that shot by Mr. H. Payne near 
the Medway, on the 26th of December 187 1, which had 
reached 2 lbs. 10 oz., and which is noticed in the Shooting 
Times of April 11, 1884. 



7 oz. „ 


9 oz. 


402. „ 


5 oz. 


2 oz. „ 


2\ OL, 


7 lbs.,, 


9jlbs. 


3 lbs. „ 


4 lbs. 


^ lbs. „ 


10 lbs. 


7j lbs. „ 


8^ lbs. 


2 lbs. „ 


2|lbs. 


2 lbs. „ 


2^ lbs. 


ijlb. „ 


2 lbs. 


'Jib. „ 


illbi 


I lb. „ 


ijlb. 


12 oz. „ 


I lb. 


12 oz. „ 


I lb. 


70Z.,, 


9 oz. 


70Z. „ 


9 oz. 


7 oz. „ 


9 oz. 


6 oz. „ 


10 oz. 


41b. „ 


2 lbs. 


4 lb. „ 


if lb. 


li lb. „ 


lilb. 
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ASCERTAINING AGE OF GAME. 

This the novice will at first find difficult, and indeed it 
needs no little experience to form an accurate idea on this 
heady though the rules laid down for doing so may seem 
simple enough in theory. 

Not one-half of those whp profess to judge the age of 
horses are in reality able to do so, and the same remark 
holds good when applied to some men who feign to discern 
between young and old birds, affecting to give their age to 
within a few days. 

Among the simplest methods of ascertaining the age 
of pheasants, partridges, grouse, black game, hares, and 
rabbits in the early part of the season are the following : — 

'* With the forefinger and thumb, take firm hold of the 
point of the lower mandible of the beak, and lift the bird 
thereby ; if he be an old one the beak will sustain his entire 
weight without in the slightest degree yielding, but if, on 
the contrary, he be young, the beak will yield, and perhaps 
break. The legs of young partridges are yellow, those of 
old birds darkish. A one-year-old cock pheasant has a 
short spur without any point, in fact round ; in a two-year- 
old bird it is still short, but pointed ; and in a three and 
four year-old cock it becomes both long and very sharp, 
and the plumage becomes much darker. The plumage also 
of the hen bird usually becomes much darker with age. 
The ears of hares and rabbits which are young may be 
easily slit ; whereas those of old ones can only be torn by 
using the greatest force." — " The Rural Almanac^* 1886. 

Another way of testing rabbits is to press their heads 
behind and slightly above the base of the ear with the 
thumb. If a crack is then heard and the bone breaks the 
animal is a young one, and the harder the pressure needed 
before this takes place the older is the rabbit The skulls 
of woodcock or snipe should be bitten sideways between 
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« 

the front teeth, and the age is then indicated in the same 
manner, viz., the easier the head cracks the younger is the 
bird. 

Grouse and partridges are more scantily feathered during 
the first six weeks of the season than they are later in the 
year, and the wings of young birds are smooth and even, 
whereas those of yearlings are slightly jagged and uneven. 
The feet, also, of old birds are hard and rough beneath. 

There are several other plans, but the above are the most 
reliable, though practice alone will enable the sportsman to 
make a pretty shrewd guess not far off the mark ; but do 
not let him believe the majority of young gamekeepers, 
who strive to look very knowing, glance at the game for a 
moment, and then, with a kind of nonchalant and flippant 
air, assert that " that bird is just six months old," or 
" has barely reached twenty-nine weeks ; " for the greater 
number of them are most incompetent judges ; but carefully 
note the opinion quietly and unassumingly given by elderly 
and experienced sportsmen or keepers after deliberately 
scanning the bird. Their verdict is correct. 

PACKING GAME ; ETC. 

Colonel Hawker is very sensible in counselling the 
sportsman to present cock pheasants to friends, and to 
reserve the hens for private consumption. Non-sporting 
persons appreciate a brace of cock birds far more than they 
would do hens, little knowing, however, that the latter are 
vastly superior to the former both in flavour and delicacy 
of flesh. By acting, therefore, on the above principle, the 
sender and the recipient will be equally well satisfied. 

If game is to be sent away it should be packed within 
twenty-four hours of the day of killing, and be then for- 
warded by rail, or if in small quantities by parcel post, 
as soon as possible. A label bearing the date on which it 
was shot ought likewise to be affixed. 
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Game may now be conveyed by parcel post in boxes 
manufactured expressly for the purpose, which is in every 
way most convenient, as there is thus no chance of birds 
being delayed at railway stations and left in damp unwhole- 
some spots, often alongside objectionable freight, which was 
frequently the case prior to the introduction of parcel 
post. We have seen game sent by rail from Scotland to 
the south of England which was not delivered for six days, 
and when at length received was so much injured, and, to 
say the least of it, emitted such an unpleasant odour from 
being in close proximity with bad-smelling objects, as to be 
totally unfit to eat. 

The same authority again recommends the sportsman 
when packing birds to '* put pepper to the parts where they 
have been shot, as well as into their mouths, then pack 
them carefully, separated from each other, and keep as air- 
tight as possible in boxes of hops." This receipt, it is 
unnecessary to say, is no longer required, for now that 
game can be delivered to any part of the United Kingdom 
under three days, such precautions are superfluous, unless 
the birds are being sent wholesale. 

The simplest way to pack game is to place a small 
quantity of dry heather, moss, or bracken in the bottom of 
the box, and deposit on it a brace or more of birds, taking 
care to keep them separate from one another. Cover these 
with moss, and above them lay another brace, and so on 
till the case is full. Each bird must be carefully dried 
before packing, and in no instance should one bird touch 
another or be able to shift about. Eleven pounds can 
be conveyed by post, and therefore there need be no fear 
of game exceeding that weight if only a few brace are 
sent. 

Some servants pack birds most carelessly, cramming 
them all one upon another, thereby bruising many, which 
causes the parts so injured to putrefy very soon. 

Y 
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The practical sportsman, however, if unable to trust 
the matter to his servants, will always himself see to the 
packing, and have it properly carried out under his own 
supervision. 

We are pleased to observe that people are at last coming 
to the rational conclusion that it is not necessary to hang 
game till, to speak plainly, it almost falls to pieces. Three 
or four days in warm weather, and a fortnight in winter, 
is ample time to keep birds, and they are then in their 
prime ; whereas if hung until so " high " as to smell abso- 
lutely repulsive, the flesh, although tender, loses all natural 
flavour, which has to be replaced by smothering it in 
sauces and other concoctions intended to impart extra relish, 
but which generally have a contrary effect. 

The cuisine of game is a subject with which we do not 
profess to be acquainted, and shall, therefore, not enter into. 
The birds chiefly celebrated for their delicate flavour, and 
consequently always in great demand, are teal, plover, lap- 
wings, and landrail ; but the majority of birds before referred 
to are eatable, especially those frequenting inland districts 
and feeding upon worms, slugs, insects, or grain. 

SCHEDULED BIRDS. 

The following is the list of birds which it is illegal to 
kill between the 1st of March and the ist of August : — 



American Quail. 


Curlew. 


Godwit. 


Awk. 


Diver. 


Goldfinch. 


Avocet 


Dotterel. 


Grebe. 


Bee-eater. 


Dunbird. 


Greenshank. 


Bittern. 


Dunlin. 


Guillemot. 


Bouxie. 


Eider Duck. 


Gull (except Black 


Colin. 


Fern Owl. 


backed Gull). 


Cornish Chough. 


Fulmar. 


Hoopoe. 


Coulterneb. 


Gannett. 


Kingfisher. 


Cuckoo. 


Goatsucker. 


Kittiwake. 
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lapwing. 


Puffin. 


Solan Goose. 


Loon. 


Purre. 


Spoonbill. 


Mallard. 


Razorbill. 


Stint. 


Marrot 


Redshank. 


Stone Curlew. 


Merganser. 


Reeve, or RufF. 


Stonehatch. 


Murre. 


Roller. 


Summer Snipe. 


Night-hawk. 


Sanderling. 


Tarrock. 


Night-jar. 


Sandpiper. 


Teal. 


Nightingale. 


Scout. 


Tern. 


Oriole. 


Sea Lark. 


Thick-knee. 


Owl. 


Seamew. 


Tystey. 


Ox-Bird. 


Sea Parrot. 


Wharp. 


Oyster-Catcher. 


Sea Swallow. 


WhimbreL 


Peewit 


Shearwater. 


Widgeon. 


Petrel. 


Shelldrake. 


Wild Dnrk. 


Phalarope. 


Shoveller. 


Willock. 


Plover. 


Skua. 


Woodcock. 


Ploverpage. 


Smew. 


Woodpecker. 


Pochard. 


Snipe. 





"The close season under the Wild Birds Protection 
Act has been altered, by a fortnight at the beginning and 
a month at the end, in Lincolnshire, and also in the county 
of Huntingdon, the liberty of Peterborough, and the Isle 
of Ely — viz., from March 15 th to August 31st (both in- 
clusive), instead of from March ist to August ist. In 
Essex the close season is deferred till March 15 th as 
regards curlew, dunbird, godwit, ox-bird, snipe, widgeon, 
wild goose, and woodcock, but in other respects is un- 
altered. In Northumberland the close season is between 
March ist and August nth; and in that part of Devon- 
shire which is included in the Exe Fishery District the 
operation of the Act is suspended so far as cormorants or 
shags are concerned ; so that these birds may there be 
killed throughout the close season, owing to their de- 
structiveness to the salmon fisheries." — ** The Rural Alma-- 
naCf^ 1886. The operation of the Wild Birds Protection 
Act does not extend to the island of St. Kilda. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS FOR COMPANIES OF BIRDS. 

Subjoined are technical terms — taken from Greener's 
book of "The Gun" — employed by the wildfowler and 
sportsman to denote flocks of various birds : — 



" Of Swans, a * herd.' 
Of Geese, a * gaggle,' when 
on the water. 
„ „ a 'string,' or 
* skein,' when fly- 
ing. 
Of Ducks, a * paddling,' on 

water. 

„ „ a*team,'onwing. 

Of Widgeon (according to the 

quantity), a 'company,' 

* bunch,' *trip,' or * knob.' 

Of Dunbirds, a 'flight,' or 

' rush.' 



Of Teal, a 'spring.' 

Of Divers, a ' dopping.' 

Of Coots, a ' covert.' 

Of Curlews, a ' herd.' 

Of Herons, a 'sedge.' 

Of Plover, a ' wing.' 

Of Lapwings, a ' desert.' 

Of Snipes, a 'walk,' or 'wisp.' 

Of Ruffs, a ' nilL' 

Of Mallards, a * sord.' 

Of Sheldrakes, a 'dopping.' 

Of Pheasants, a * nide.' 

Of Grouse, a ' pack.' 

Of Partridges, a 'covey.'" 



LEGAL SEASONS FOR KILLING GAME. 

The months during which various kinds of game are 
in season are also mentioned in "The Rural Almanac." 
" Under the head of ' Game,' strictly so called, are 
included throughout the United Kingdom grouse, black 
game, pheasants, partridges, and hares ; for the practically 
extinct bustard may be left out of consideration for ordi- 
nary purposes, and the ptarmigan is only to be found in 
Scotland. In Ireland quails and landrails are included 
among ' game ; ' but, although not so designated in the 
Acts relating to Great Britain, these birds cannot be 
legally shot without a game license ; and a similar remark 
may be made with regard to woodcock and snipe. The 
seasons are as follows : 
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England and Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


ICinds of Oftm^ 










Begins 


Ends 


Begins 


Ends 


Begins 


Ends 


Grouse and MoorFow 


I Aug. 13 


Dec. 10 


Aug. IS 


Dec. 10 


Aug. 12 . Dec. lo 


Black Game, or Heath 














Fowl . 


Aug. 20* Dec. 10 


Aug. 90 


Dec. 10 


Aug. 20 


Dea zo 


Ptarmigan 


> ••• 


• •• 


Aug. 12 


Dec. 10 


• ■• 


•■• 


Partridge . 


Sept. I 


Feb. I 


Sept I 


Feb. I 


Sept 20 


Jan. 10 


Pheasant . 


Oct I 


Feb. I 


Oct. I 


Feb. I 


Oct. I 


Feb. I 


Quail 


As Wild Birds 


As Wild Birds 


Sept 20 Jan. 10 


Landrail . 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Sept. 20 Jan. 10 


Hare . . . , 


No close season 


No close season 


April 20 , Aug. 12 


Male Fallow Deer 


ditto. 


ditto. 


June 10 ' Sept 29 


Other Male Deer 


ditto. 


ditto. 


June 10 


Dec. 31 


Wild Fowl and othei 
birds not game 


^ } Aug. 1 


March i 


Aug. I 


March i 


Aug. I 


March i 



* Except in Somerset, Devon, and the New Forest, where the commencement of 
black-game shooting is deferred until September ist. 

On the Continent the seasons are arranged according to 
the state of the crops, birds, etc. — a very excellent system, 
and one which it would be well to adopt on this side of the 
Channel. 

During the month of March it is no uncommon occurrence 
to see partridges exposed for sale in London poulterers' 
shops. Last year we happened to pass by some of these 
birds long after the English season had closed, and upon 
inquiry were told that they were " imported from Germany." 
We immediately threatened the man with prosecution if he 
did not forthwith remove them, and next day not a single 
head of game was to be seen. 

Now, many persons who take no interest in sport would 
be sufficiently verdant to believe the bland assertion that 
the partridges were " German birds," and no more atten- 
tion is paid by them to a subject of such importance 
to sportsmen if they do not wish every game-bird to be 
exterminated. In Germany the open season for partridges 
extends from September 1st to December 1st, though, 
as we said, slight alterations are sometimes made when 
deemed advisable. Moreover, the laws in Germany are 
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most stringent, and therefore any person, who may chance 
to see game thus advertised several weeks after the season 
has ended, would render a great service to sportsmen by 
ordering the vendors thereof to withdraw it, and in the 
event of their refusing to do so, by reporting the affair at 
headquarters. The fraud is a very simple one, but most 
detrimental to sport if not promptly checked. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Appliances and Birds for Trap Shooting — Pigeon Shooting-^Charges 
for Pigeon Shooting — Famous Pigeon Shooters and Best Scores 
on Record— 'Chief Pigeon Shooting Resorts at Home and Abroad 
— Cruelty if) of Pigeon Shooting, 

APPLIANCES AND BIRDS FOR TRAP SHOOTING. 

The time-honoured sport of pigeon shooting, which is said 
by Greener to have descended from " the ancient pastime 
of popinjay shooting, a game practised by ancient Greeks 
and expert bowmen of mediaeval times," now comes before 
our notice. 

The same writer furthermore informs us that "the 
popinjay was a stuffed parrot' or fowl placed upon the top 
of a pole, and used as a target ; in some instances a living 
bird was used, a certain amount of liberty being given to 
it by the length of cord used to secure it to the pole. 
Homer, in the * Iliad,' mentions popinjay shooting, a dove 
being the mark, and prizes being shot for. The Toxophilite 
Society during the last century held frequent meetings for 
popinjay shooting ; the last recorded took place near High- 
gate, in September 1792." 

Trap shooting is quite distinct from every other sport 
connected with the shot gun, and although not to be com- 
pared to field shooting, is nevertheless very fascinating, 
and, moreover, may be indulged in during the spring and 
summer months, when all wild game is out of season. 
It thus has the double benefit of keeping sportsmen in good 
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form and of promoting friendly gatherings, both of which 
ends are always most desirable. 

As racing is to fpx-hunting, so is pigeon shooting to 
game shooting. In each of the former gambling pre- 
dominates, though the element of sport is also present, 
whereas in the latter, i>., hunting and field shooting, all 
idea of lucrative gain is entirely absent, and sport pure 
and simple reigns supreme. 

But to return to the point. When pigeon shooting 
was first introduced, any kind of coverings, such as 
hats, buckets, etc., were placed over the birds, and merely 
dragged off on the given signal. Since then numerous 
improvements have been effected. The hats soon gave 
place to wooden boxes with sliding lids, which were sunk 
in level with the ground. These continued in use for 
several years, but were ultimately discarded and super- 
seded by hinged metal traps, which since their first adop- 
tion have undergone many alterations, and may now be said 
to have almost reached perfection. 

The modern iron trap, as used at Hurlingham and at most 
of our leading clubs, consists of a strong iron box, the 
sides being hinged together, and so constructed that upon 
pulling the wire the five sides instantly fall asunder, thereby 
releasing the bird, which is generally so startled by the 
clatter that he dashes away like a wild pigeon. On the 
upper side of the trap is a circular door just large enough 
to admit a pigeon, and through this the bird is inserted 
after the trap itself has been refixed in position. Traps 
are made on various other patterns, but this kind is the 
best. 

Mr. Greener has recently invented a pigeon-trap with 
a revolving floor that effectually prevents the bird from 
lingering on the trap when open, which pigeons, especi- 
ally inferior ones, are sometimes wont to do. Pigeon- 
traps should always be made of metal, and the hinges 
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regularly oiled to keep them in good condition. Wooden 
traps are useless, for the simple reason that the sun causes 
the sides to split, and, on the other hand, rain warps them, 
so that they often refuse to work in bad weather. 

The traps, five in number, are placed five yards apart, in 
the form of a crescent, and the boundary allowed is usually 
not above a hundred yards. Several contrivances for 
opening the traps have been brought out, and the simplest 
and most expeditious of these is that designed by Mr. A. 
G. Battcock', secretary of The Gun Club. By using this 
machine even the puller himself cannot ascertain which 
bird will be liberated. 

Blue Rock pigeons are the correct birds to employ for 
trap shooting, as they are small, dark in colour, fly very 
rapidly, and need a deal of killing. Other English and 
foreign pigeons are, however, frequently shot, especially 
at second-rate clubs, being less expensive than pure blue 
rocks. During the months of February, March, April, and 
May pigeons invariably fly much faster than in summer, 
when the hot weather appears to oppress the birds, and to 
render them comparatively sluggish. 

There are many purveyors of pigeons in the vicinity 
of London, who breed birds by thousands solely for 
shooting purposes, and can therefore supply large numbers 
at very moderate rates. At suburban gatherings starlings, 
sparrows, and various small birds are occasionally made 
use of for trap shooting. Such, it is needless to say, give 
but very inferior sport, and are, of course, never shot at 
clubs of any note. Shooting little birds in this way may 
answer very well for private practice, but for match shoot- 
ing they are quite out of place. 

Strange though it may seem, the flight of pigeons depends 
a great deal upon the manner in which they are trapped. 
A blundering man who carelessly squeezes the birds when 
handling them will often completely spoil a day's sport. 
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To trap a pigeon properly he should be held firmly, though 
not tightly, round the body with the right hand, and carried 
head downwards. The trap can then be reunited with the 
left hand and right wrist, when the bird should be slipped 
in head foremost through the aperture above. It is cus- 
tomary to clip off the tails of pigeons in order to make 
them rise smarter. 

PIGEON SHOOTING. 

To become a really good pigeon shot requires an 
immense amount of practice, though to an onlooker it may 
appear a matter of no great difficulty to kill birds released 
from traps at uniform distances, the gunner knowing the 
exact moment when and range at which the pigeon will 
rise. A single trial will, however, be sufficient to convince 
any one how erroneous is this supposition. 

A man who can shoot game well will ordinarily perform 
creditably at the traps, provided he be not flurried or made 
nervous by the crowd of spectators; but many a pigeon 
shooter would be entirely "out of the hunt" if brought 
among the turnips and stubbles to try his hand at partridges, 
or if asked to take part in a grouse or partridge drive, or 
even in a much-maligned battue of pheasants. As a proof 
of this assertion, we have before now seen a first-class 
pigeon shooter completely outstripped in the field by a 
mere boy. Of course a man may be equally clever at both, 
but the fact of being a crack pigeon shot does not guarantee 
adequate skill at game. 

Although, as we said, much practice is needed to produce 
a brilliant trap shot, the following notes may somewhat 
assist the aspiring pigeon shooter, if he attend to them 
carefully, always, however, making due allowance for wind, 
quality of birds, distance, etc. 

The first point of importance is the position in standing. 
The feet should be kept about twelve inches apart, the left 
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slightly forward, the body erect, but not stiff, and square 
with the centre trap. The gun, which is handed to the 
shooter upon his reaching the mark, had better be held 
by the left hand at the extremity of the fore-end, the right 
hand grasping the weapon firmly round the waist, with the 
forefinger extended along the trigger-guard, but rtoi on the 
trigger itself. Place the butt of the gun about two inches 
below the arm-pit, with the muzzle pointing forwards, inclin- 
ing slightly to the left, and slanting a little upwards. Make 
sure that both hammers are on full cock, or the tumblers 
released from the safety-bolt, as the case may be. Strive 
to remain perfectly cool and collected, and endeavour to 
forget that any one else is watching. The preliminary 
flourish — always considered essential before firing — which 
consists in bringing the gun smartly to the shoulder 
several times, covering the extreme left, right, and centre 
traps, and then lowering it, may be dispensed with if 
the shooter thinks proper ; but it undoubtedly does assist 
one somewhat by inspiring a kind of self-confidence which 
needs to be experienced to be understood. 

After the preliminary flourish is over, let the shooter 
lower his gun to the before-mentioned position, i.e., the 
butt clear below the arm-pit, and then say to the puller, 
" Are you ready ? " Upon receiving a reply in the affir- 
mative he should exclaim '' Pull I " at the same instant 
levelling his gun directly over the centre trap, so as to be 
prepared for a bird starting from either of the five. 

We will suppose the rise to be twenty-five yards. If 
the pigeon goes straight away, let the aim be directed well 
above him, say four or five inches. Should he leave the trap 
at right angles, a foot or fourteen inches is none too much 
to hold ahead, and three or four inches above. A pigeon 
flying low towards the shooter should be fired at some three 
inches beneath, and the sportsman must take a very steady 
and deliberate aim, for in such a case the bird will probably 
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be but about fifteen yards distant when the shot reaches him, 
and at that range the killing-circle of a i2-bore gun is very 
narrow indeed. 

Birds from the corner traps are generally the hardest to 
shoot, and it is often necessary to aim at them two feet or 
a yard ahead and well above, when they are flying down 
wind. 

" Quartering " birds, viz., those leaving the traps at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, are perhaps the most 
difficult to grass, and to kill them the aim must be directed 
eighteen inches or more in front, and five inches or so 
above. Never on any account aim " dead on," for that is 
sure to result in a clean miss, and always swing the gun 
while firing. To pitch it ahead and then wait is, as we pre- 
viously observed, a very unreliable style of shooting either 
game or pigeons. Also bring the gun down to the bird. 
In stormy weather we have frequently fired a yard ahead 
of pigeons, and found such very effective. 

Some men get into a bad habit known as "snapping 
over the trap," that is, merely firing a scattering charge 
several inches above the trap the instant it collapses. This 
system is essentially bad, as it is by simple hazard that 
birds are thus killed. Always make it a rule to put the 
second barrel into a pigeon, even though he be dead to all 
outward appearances. We have repeatedly seen pigeons 
apparently shot stone dead which have suddenly recovered 
themselves, and just topped the boundary, thereby scoring 
lost birds, to the undisguised vexation of the sportsman. 

It is of great importance to fire as soon as the pigeon is 
clear of the trap, unless he flies towards the gunner ; but 
we again emphatically maintain that snapping over the trap 
should be discountenanced. 

If a few trial birds may be fired at before the match 
begins, so much the better, for even a couple of shots 
will often suffice to " get one's eye in," as the expression 
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is. In double-rise shooting, that is, when two pigeons are 
released together for a right and left, it is best to fire at the 
right-hand bird first. Double rises are usually confined to 
private matches ; this kind of shooting is seldom practised 
in public contests, except at clay pigeons. 

The sixth rule of The Gun Club decrees that "if, on 
the trap being pulled, the bird does not rise, it is at the 
option of the shooter to take it or not ; but if not, he must 
declare it by saying * No bird.' If the bird rises at once it 
must be shot at." 

Now, we strongly advise the reader not to take ad- 
vantage of this rule, but to keep to his bird, whether he 
rise immediately or not. The reason for this is obvious. 
Although the fact of the bird's not flying when expected to 
do so may baulk a man a little, yet the shooter has the 
advantage of seeing his bird, and of knowing from which 
trap he will rise — two points of great consequence. Of 
course a pigeon may walk away from the trap, and rising 
out of range, be scored against the gunner. This, however, 
rarely occurs ; and, moreover, if a pigeon does not get up, 
large balls are rolled towards him, which invariably cause 
the bird to reconsider his tactics by instantly taking flight. 

There is a deal of chance in trap shooting — which 
constitutes one of its chief attractions — as, for instance, 
a pigeon hard hit will often fall just out of bounds, or 
be shot dead inside the enclosure and blown over it by a 
high wind. Another bird, perhaps, only slightly wounded, 
instead of flying straight away, circles inside the wall, and 
finally, feeling exhausted, perches on the ground, and being 
retrieved, is scored " dead." Thus a first-class shot will 
sometimes be defeated by an inferior marksman through 
sheer ill-luck. 

Innumerable incidents create an inconceivable difference 
in the flight of pigeons, thus making pigeon shooting a 
very uncertain game. A stiff breeze blowing in the 
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shooter's face causes the birds to fly slowly, thereby 
affording easy shots, whereas half a gale driving across 
the traps aids the pigeons considerably, rendering them 
wilder than hawks. On cold or rainy days they often 
clear the boundary in a few moments, but in dull, misty, 
and sultry weather become somewhat listless and in- 
active. 

Again, it is far easier to shoot at some grounds than at 
others. The boundaries of the Hurlingham and Gun Club 
enclosures, for instance, are much higher than the fence at the 
Hendon ground, which have the double effect of keeping off 
wind and of scoring many birds " dead " which at Hendon 
would be scored "lost." Perhaps nowhere is prettier 
shooting ever witnessed than at Monaco. Here also the 
fence is very low indeed, and being but twenty yards or 
so distant from the traps, it needs the utmost skill to drop 
fast-flying English blue rocks inside the boundary. This 
accounts for the fact that many of our English competitors, 
accustomed to shoot at Hurlingham and at The Gun Club, 
are frequently defeated at Monaco by foreign sportsmen 
who, from constantly practising on the same ground, get 
into the habit of killing their birds with the first barrel, 
and who, when they come to England, naturally find our 
shooting grounds much easier to score upon. 

If a man is betting on a match he should not pay so much 
attention to the shooters as to the pigeons themselves. 
This is a useful thing to know, for those inexperienced in 
pigeon shooting usually think only of the marksmen, and 
seldom trouble about the birds. We will take for example 
a man laying upon each individual shot. 

Let him carefully notice every bird that is trapped, 
and likewise remember from which traps the pigeons are 
released. Small dark-coloured birds are excessively hard 
to kill, and this difficulty is enhanced if the boundary or 
paling is also black, as at Hurlingham, and on an average 
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four out of ten dark pigeons escape untouched even when 
first-class shooters are competing. 

Supposing, then, that of the five birds trapped three are 
black, the odds are in favour of a black one being liberated, 
and consequently the betting should be on the bird ; 
whereas, if there is but a single dark pigeon amongst the 
five, lay on the gun, that is, against the bird. 

Light-coloured pigeons are generally doomed, for they 
are so easily seen against a dull background. All the 
details of betting are, however, worthless to enter into, as 
these pages are intended to treat of sport rather than of 
gambling. 

Without advocating betting in the abstract, we must 
own that the excitement it affords is intense, and if con- 
fined within the bounds of moderation little harm would 
ensue; and betting on shooting matches is far more 
satisfactory for many reasons than backing horses with 
professional ''bookies." But the tendency it has to de- 
generate into a passion, and so to bring sport into dis- 
repute, and to operate to the deterioration of a man's moral 
character, prompts us — at the risk of being accused of 
moralising out of place — to warn the young sportsman 
against the insidious dangers of this form of gambling. 
At any rate let him put away the idea of making money at 
it, for though some old hands who regularly bet on big 
matches, by quietly observing the weather, class of birds, 
abilities of each sportsman, etc., will not infrequently 
derive therefrom large sums of money, yet experience 
shows that with the majority it proves a losing game in 
the long run ; but to shoot in the match oneself is far more 
gratifying and affords greater enjoyment than any incurred 
through the mere gambling. 

The Gun Club and Hurlingham rules for pigeon shooting 
have been adopted by first-class clubs all over England, and 
may be obtained from the secretaries of the respective clubs. 
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CHARGES FOR PIGEON SHOOTING. 

The maximum charge of black powder allowed at The 
Gun Club is 4 drms., and of shot i^ oz. The size of 
shot is, moreover, restricted to Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8. In a 
i2-bore gun with the right barrel cylinder and left full- 
choked, the subjoined charges will be found suitable for 
pigeon shooting : — 

At 21 yards rise (the minimum distance): — Both barrels: — 
3 drms. of black powder or 42 grs. of " E. C," a card, thick 
felt, and card wad, I oz. of No. 5 shot, and a pink-faced 
wad. 

For any rise between 21 and 25 yards : — Both barrels : — 
Same charge of powder, and same wadding over it, i J oz. 
of No. S shot covered with a thick card wad. 

For any rise between 25 and 32 yards (the maximum 
distance) : — Both barrels : — 3 J drms. of black powder or 
35 grs. of " E. C," a thin card, thick felt, and pink-faced 
wad, i^ oz. of No. 5 shot, and a pink-faced wad. Extra- 
long shells will be needed to hold this last charge. 

If the gun employed is choked in both barrels, use pre- 
cisely the same loads, but in every case divide the shot of 
the first barrel equally with a thin card wad. We have 
a shrewd idea that the above loads will usually give satis- 
factory results. The cartridges should be very carefully 
filled, and uniform measures placed in each. 

A gun such as is recommended, loaded thus, gives a 
beautiful spread at forty yards with the right barrel, and 
an equally good pattern at sixty with the left. The pene- 
tration is also excellent. 

FAMOUS PIGEON SHOOTERS AND BEST SCORES ON RECORD. 

'' Who are at present considered the best pigeon shots ? *' 
is a question we are repeatedly being asked. To answer 
such would be an unpleasant task, for there are innumer- 
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able crack shots who fancy themselves among the leading 
men, and who, therefore, would probably take offence if 
others were placed before them. 

We shall, however, proceed to mention some of the most 
famous gentlemen and professional pigeon shooters, and the 
scores made by them, but previous to doing so append a 
list of the International Cup winners at The Gun Club 
since the year 1872, for which we are indebted to Mr, 
Battcock : — 



1873. Mr. Henry Rae Reid. 

1873. Mr. W. Alston. 

1875. Mr. W. H. Dudley Ward. 

1876. Capt. H. B. Patton. 

1879. Capt. Gordon Hughs. 

1880. Mr. Oban. 



1 88 1. Sir John Willoughby, Bart. 
2882. Mr. A. Grimble. 

1883. Mr. A. D. Halford. 

1884. Mr, A. W. Merry. 

1885. Mr. Harding Cox. 

1886. Mr. E. B. CunliflFe. 



In the years omitted there were no International Meet- 
ings. The following are cup winners at Monaco : — 



1873. Mr. George L. Lorillard. 

1873. Mr. J. Jee, V.C.C.B. 

1874. Sir William Call, Bart. 

1875. Capt. Aubrey Patton. 

1876. Capt Aubrey Patton. 

1877. Mr. Arundel Yeo. 

1878. Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 



1879. Mr. E. R. G. Hop wood. 

1880. Comte Michel Esterhazy. 

188 1. M. Godefroy Camaner. 
1883. Conote de St. Quintin. 

1883. Mr. H. J. Roberts. 

1884. Le Comte de Casala. 

1885. M. Lten de DorlodoL 



1886. Signor Guidicini. 

The succeeding notes have been compiled from various 
sources, some being reproduced from Greener's " The Gun 
and Its Development," by kind permission of the author, 
as are also the accompanying portraits of Dr. Carver and 
Captain Bogardus, the two famous American marksmen. 

" Perhaps the best score on record is that of Captain 
A. H. Bogardus, who on July 2nd, 1880, succeeded in 
scoring 99 birds out of 100, the forty-seventh bird falling 
dead out of bounds. This extraordinary score was made 
in a match with Mr. Rimmell, an English gentleman, for 
250 dollars aside. Bogardus, 30 ; Rimmell, 28 yards ; 100 
birds, 5 traps ; weather fair, and birds in good condition. 
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"The Captain used an English hamracrless gun, and 
loaded with Dittmar powder in the first, and orange light- 
ning, No. 6, in the second barrel. Rimmell used the 
orange lightning powder, and both were restricted to li 
oz. shot. . . . 

" Captain Bogardus, when in England, although shooting 



Fio. ».— Dr. W. F.CTrver,C.R.S.,Chiun[»onWing-Shol of the World. 

several matches, never approached the score just mentioned; 
the best performance being in a match with Mr. Wallace, 
at The Gun Ctub Grounds, July 19th, 1S78, resulting in a 
tie, each shooter scoring 79 birds out of 100. The follow- 
ing Wednesday the tie was shot off, resulting in a win for 
Mr. Wallace; he killing 72 birds to the Captain's 61. 
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"On July the 23rd, in the same year, the Captain shot 



Fic 40.— Capuin A. H. Bocudui, «-Chunp[on Wiag-Shsc oT Amtric^ 

a match with Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell at the same 
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grounds; the scores being — Captain Bogardus, 71; Mr. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell, 69. These scores are amongst the 
best ever made in England. 

" On the 1 6th March, 1881, Dr. Carver and Mr. W. Scott 
shot off a match at Hendon, 100 pigeons each, 30 yards 
rise. Score — Dr. Carver, 79; Mr. Scott, who grassed 26 
in succession, scored 74. . . . 

"On February 7th, 1 88 1, a match was shot off at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon, between Dr. Carver, the champion 
American rifle-shot, and Mr. W. Scott, a celebrated English 
wing-shot. Dr. Carver used throughout the match a 
Greener choke-bore gun. Mr. Scott also used a Greener, 
but after the match commenced shot with the Greener and 
a London gun irregularly. The score was — Dr. Carver, 
66 birds ; Mr. Scott, 62. The stakes amounted to ;f400. 
The birds were the finest and quickest seen during the 
winter, and the weather was vile ; the greater part of the 
match being shot in a blinding snowstorm and a driving 
squall from the south-west. Dr. Carver shot three matches 
against Captain Bogardus in the United States in 1881. 
The following are the scores and distances: — First match 
(at Louisville, Ky. ; lOO birds, 30 yards rise, 80 yards 
boundary, Hurlingham rules) — Carver, 83 ; Bogardus, 82. 

" Second match (at Chicago ; same conditions as first 
match) — Carver, 82 ; Bogardus, 79 ; at the eighth round 
scores were even, and remained so until the ninetieth, 
when Carver killed all succeeding birds, and won a well- 
contested match by three birds. 

" Third match (at St. Louis ; 50 double rises at 21 yards) 
— Carver, 79; Bogardus, 81." 

On Friday, July i8th, 1 884, a match was shot ofi* at 
The Gun Club Grounds between Lord de Clifibrd and Mr. 
Davenport Handley, both of whom are admirable shots. 
The conditions were : — 100 birds, for ;f 1 000 a-side (the 
largest stakes ever shot for). Lord de Clifford standing at 
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31 yards, and giving his opponent three yards. At the 
end of the twenty-fifth round the scores were : — 

Lord de Clifford . 22 out of 25 

Mr. Handley . . . 18 „ „ 25 

In the next attempt his lordship still kept ahead, killing 
21 out of 25, whereas Mr. Handley only succeeded in 
grassing 18. Again, Lord de Clifford was fortunate in 
stopping 18 birds out of the following 20, against his 
adversary's 13, and concluded by winning the match "hands 
down." 

Both sportsmen shot brilliantly throughout the contest, 
the winner grassing his first 18 birds in splendid form and 
without a miss. The weather at the time was somewhat 
showery, but scarcely any wind prevailed. In the right 
barrel his lordship used 43 grs. of " E. C," and in the left 
3J drms. of Hall's Field B. powder. 

With regard to professional men, Messrs. Boswell, 
Ira Payne — the champion American pistol-shot — Thomas 
Brown, HoUedge, Stevens, Webster, and Patch rank among 
the foremost, but there are many others too numerous to 
mention. The first-named marksman especially has made 
some wonderful scores. For instance, we find a report 
which appeared in the Sportsman giving details of a match 
shot at Hendon on June lOth, 1884, when Mr. Boswell 
killed 71 birds out of 75 at handicap distances varying 
from 29 to 32 yards. 

Previous to this, in 1877, we find the same shooter win- 
ning five sweepstakes in rotation, the first at 29 yards rise, 
and the last four at 30 yards. Again, a paragraph in the 
Sportsman of April ist, 1 878, states that " some very 
great scores were made during the day, Mr. Boswell killing 
27 pigeons out of 30, at 30 yards rise." The above figures 
serve to show what can be accomplished by Englishmen 
and with English weapons. 
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Last but not least comes Master Charles Brown, of 
Nunhead, aOas "Young Nimrod," a boy not yet in his 
teens, but who may fairly be termed the juvenile champion 
wing-shot of the world. He is the son of Mr, Thomas 
Brown before referred to, proprietor of the South London 
Shooting Ground at Nunhead. 



Kic. 4i.-M»ier Chirks Brown (" Young Nimrod "), Juvenile Champion Wing-Shol 
cTlhe World. 

Young Nimrod began to shoot at the early age of seven, 
and has from the time of his first essay made wonijerful 
progress in the art. His name is well known in connection 
with shooting, and he is frequently a topic of conversation 
Bt pigeon shooting reunions. The guns employed by 
Master Brown are of small calibre, i.e., double and single 
20, 24, and 28 bores, thereby making his performances 
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all the. more creditable. He was greatly eulogised upon 
his skill by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, before whom 
he gave an exhibition in glass ball shooting some years ago. 
Annexed are some of Young Nimrod's best scores : — 
First match at pigeons, shot at Nunhead on December 
i8th, 1882. To kill 34 blue rocks out of 50 with a 28-bore 
gun, at 15 yards rise. Charge, ij drm. of powder and 
f oz. of shot. A strong wind favoured the birds, render- 
ing the task an extremely difBcult one. Score : — 

iiooi — oiioo — iioio — looio — mil = 15 out of 25 
iiioi — loiio — iioii — mil — IIOOI = 19 „ „ 25 

Total 3,4 out of 50 

Second match, shot at Dawlish, South Devon, on the 
28th December following. To accomplish the same feat 
under similar conditions. Once more the weather proved 
unfavourable, an easterly gale sweeping across the traps, 
added to cold drizzling rain. Score : — 

imi — mil — looio — iioii — moo = 19 out of 25 
1 1000 — 01611 — oiiii — mil — oioio = 16 „ „ 25 

Total 35 out of 50 

It may here be well to remind the reader that Young 
Nimrod was at this time but eight years of age. 

His next performance worthy of note took place on 
January 2Sth, 1883. This was an attempt to shoot 70 
pigeons out of 100, at 18 yards rise and 80 fall, using his 
28-bore Greener, loaded with i J drm. of powder and i oz. 
of shot. This he achieved in splendid style, as will be seen 
in the appended score : — 

imo — loiii — mil — moi — looii = 20 out of 25 

OHIO — loiio — ooiio — iiooi — loiio ~ 14 „ „ 25 

omi — loiii — loioo— loiii — mil = 19 „ „ 25 

mil — loiio — iiooi — iioio — oiioi = 17 „ „ 25 

Total 70 out of 100 
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He again backed himself to repeat the same at the 
Union Gun Club; Hendon, on the 2nd April 1883, and 
actually grassed 75 of Hammond's blue rocks out of the 
century, 61 of which were killed with the first barrel. 
His grand total on this day amounted to 93 birds out of 
a possible 120. Upon another occasion, using a 20-bore 
gun by Greener, firing 2 drms. of powder and I oz. of shot, 
he made the following marvellous scores at pigeons : — 

Trapped, 25 ; killed, 22. 

» 4' } » 35* 

« 48 ; n 4^- 



Total . . Trapped, 114; killed, 98. 

These figures speak for themselves, and the boy's unerring 
aim, added to his cool, calm demeanour whilst shooting, 
would do credit to any veteran sportsman — not to mention 
a child of nine — and have evoked the warmest encomiums 
from spectators. His expertness with the rifle is equally 
laudable. A complete list of Young Nimrod's scores and 
a brief sketch of his life are published in a pamphlet which 
may be procured from the boy's father. 

CHIEF PIGEON SHOOTING RESORTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Among the leading clubs in England where pigeon 
shooting flourishes are the Hurlingham, the London Gun 
Club, the Ranelagh, the Manchester Gun Club, the Middle- 
sex Club, the International Gun and Polo Club, the Union, 
Taplow, Devon County, Wye, Invicta, Commercial, Reform, 
Cheltenham, Kent, and L. V. Sturry Clubs. Mr. Warner's 
" Welsh Harp " Ground at Hendon is also well patronised. 
There are innumerable small and more or less insignificant 
pigeon shooting clubs all over England, which, however, 
we think it needless to name. 

The most fashionable and most select Continental gather- 
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ings take place in France, at the Cer'cle des Patineurs, near 
Paris, and at Monaco, near Nice, as well as at Dieppe, 
Boulogne, Bordeaux, Pau, Cannes, and Rheims. Pigeon 
shooting is also practised in Spain, Belgium, Germany, and 
Italy. 

CRUELTY (?) OF PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Before concluding we must say a few passing words 
concerning this subject, of such vital interest to sportsmen 
in general and to pigeon shooters in particular. 

It may be remembered that a year or two ago a bill was 
drawn up having for its object the suppression of pigeon 
shooting. The motion was warmly upheld by the Earl of 
Redesdale, but stoutly opposed by Lord Aberdare, and it is 
chiefly through the latter's instrumentality that this bill has 
never been passed. 

Now let us pause for a moment and consider, firstly, 
what cruelty there is connected with the sport ; secondly, 
from whence the reports of cruelty emanated ; and thirdly, 
who are the would-be suppressors of pigeon shooting. 

Several years ago it was customary among a certain 
class of roughs in the vicinity of London to injure the birds 
in various ways, thereby causing them to rise faster from 
the traps, and to fly in prearranged directions. These 
abominable practices, carried out for the sake of fraud, 
soon being rumoured about, naturally found their way — 
doubtless much exaggerated — into the newspapers, and 
gave rise to the general outcry against pigeon shooting 
which served to fill the columns of numberless penny-a- 
liners for many a month afterwards. 

We fully admit that anything like cruelty or bird mutila- 
tion should be instantly checked, and such, we will make 
bold to say, has been put down long since ; but that on 
this account all trap shooting must be stopped is, to say 
the least of it, a simply senseless idea. 
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Once again how manifest is the danger of a little know- 
ledge! A person — perchance an elderly lady, and some 
dear old ladies have the crudest and most outlandish 
impressions respecting pigeon shooting and other matters 
as well — comes across a letter in a local paper, penned 
by some infatuated zealot, deprecating sport and pigeon 
shooting, recapitulating several already grossly distorted 
descriptions of *' barbarities of pigeon matches " which have 
been published months before, and to which he again 
contributes finishing touches. The reader, highly indignant 
that "such things should be allowed in these days of 
education and civilisation," immediately composes a long- 
winded article treating of the same subject, again adding 
miscellaneous embellishments, warmly seconding So-and-so's 
opinions and coinciding with his erroneous views, and 
forthwith inserts it in the aforesaid " daily," or perhaps in 
another equally non-sporting journal, where its contents 
are gravely studied, believed, and endorsed by an over- 
credulous and anti-sporting community. 

Thus it is that false reports circulate — reports written 
by persons who understand absolutely nothing about the 
subject, except what they have gleaned from hearsay, and 
which tend to convey to the public mind impressions wholly 
untrue and misleading. 

A short time ago one of these critics endeavoured to 
insinuate — though he dared not put it in plain language — 
that at several well-known clubs before mentioned the 
birds were purposely tortured. Now, the sole reason why 
pigeons were ever injured was to make them fly in such a 
manner that the shooter would probably be either unable to 
hit or unable to miss them. The trappers were bribed to 
do this by interested persons, just as some unscrupulous 
jockeys may be induced to " rope " a horse if any one will 
make it worth their while. 

Therefore, to assert openly that any gentleman had 
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bribed the trappers so that he might win the match would 
be nothing less than libel, nothing less than accusing a 
man of endeavouring to obtain money by fraud ; and should 
these remarks meet the eye of the writer referred to, he 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that he barely escaped 
prosecution for the above offence. We are, moreover, pre- 
pared to stake any sum that no bond fide case of cruelty, 
or approaching to cruelty, has ever been recorded in the 
annals of the above-named clubs, or of any other well- 
organised meetings. 

A propos of the way in which false impressions are 
acquired, the following is the gist of a short conversation 
between two gentlemen which we accidentally overheard at 
The Gun Club not long ago. They were watching the shoot- 
ing, and a bird just retrieved lay quivering on the ground, 

and flapping both wings violently. *' What a shame," 

remarked the first, pointing towards it, " to leave the birds 
half dead like that ! " " Yes," exclaimed the other ; " the 
whole affair is cruel enough in itself; I think they might at 
least put the wretched pigeons out of their misery once they 
have been shot I " Evidently neither of these men were 
aware of the fact that both animals and birds have such a 
thing as a " nervous system," and will invariably continue 
moving for a minute or more after life is extinct, even 
when decapitated. The bird referred to was perfectly dead, 
though the nerves were still in play. 

But some persons have most strange notions. " What 
pleasure," once said a lady who had reached " a certain age " 
— " what pleasure can you find in confining birds in coops, 
and then firing among them ? " (I) She was a violent 
opponent of pigeon shooting, and, if we mistake not, 
occasionally "wrote to the papers" to have it "put 
down." 

Well, in a lady this is excusable ; but such ignorance 
amongst men is unpardonable. Again and again we have 
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heard the withering (?) remark, " Who could not shoot tame 
pigeons let out of boxes a few yards away ? " 

What answer can be given to such a question ? There 
is no den3'ing the fact that the pigeons are (nominally) 
'* tame," that they are " let out of boxes," and that these 
boxes are placed " a few yards away," provided twenty-five 
or thirty paces are considered few. 

But then it is always possible to speak of any subject in 
a contemptuous manner, if so inclined. Hunting has been 
described as " riding after a lot of dogs running after a 
smell." The definition is true as far as it goes, yet what 
could sound more ludicrous, or be more inaccurate as a 
description of the sport ? 

However, as we have before remarked, some people 
seem bent on ruining all English field sports by abusing 
them, and exposing any trivial faults they may possess, in 
the papers. The sports chiefly maligned by these active 
quill-drivers are pheasant shooting, grouse driving, trap 
shooting, and coursing. 

Until now, however, their efforts have proved futile, and 
we trust will continue to do so ; and may all sports con- 
nected with the gun, the horse, the dog, and the rod long 
prosper in Great Britain ! 



1 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

ARTIFICIAL SHOOTING, 

Balls and Ball Trafs^The ''Eclipse'' Bird Flight Imitator— The 
Ligowsky Clay Pigeon and Trap — Shooting — Extraordinary 
Scores* 

BALLS AND BALL TRAPS. 

During the last few years there has been a great demand 
for some flying mark that will give good practice, and that 
can be utilised for match shooting in lieu of live birds. 
Many contrivances were therefore invented, the best of 
which will now be described. 

Various kinds of balls made of glass, thin brass, and 
clay are manufactured for this purpose, together with ' 
spring traps for propelling them, the latter being first 
introduced into England by Captain Bogardus. 

Glass balls have, however, the disadvantage that the 
broken remnants are dangerous for cattle afterwards grazing 
in the field. In this respect Messrs. Kynoch's metallic balls 
are preferable, and, moreover, the brass may be collected, 
and, if desired, returned to the makers, where it realises 
full price as old metal. 

This ball consists of two segments of rolled brass con- 
taining lamp-black, and connected together in the centre. If 
only penetrated by several pellets a dark cloud is emitted, 
but when fairly struck the segments fly asunder. More- 
over, brass balls travel faster than glass, being considerably 
lighter. 

Better than either of these, however, are clay balls manu- 
factured by Mr. Armitage, of Manchester, and possessing 
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the following advantages : that the fragments are perfectly 
harmless, and that unless hard hit they will not break, 
which teaches the gunner to shoot in good style, whereas 
two or three shot are sufficient to smash glass balls. Both 
glass and clay balls can be filled with feathers, so that when 
struck it is immediately noticeable by their falling. Con- 
crete and compressed paper balls cannot be recommended. 
The subjoined diagrams represent three 6f the best ball- 

■ 

traps now in use. 




Fig. 4a. — Single Rotating Trap. 





Fig. 43.— Double Rotating Trap. 



Fig. 44.— Greener's Single Stationary Trap. 



The single rotating trap will propel one ball in any 
direction except towards the shooter. The double trap acts 
on the same principle, but can throw two balls at once. 
Either of these revolving traps may be made stationary. 
Greener's fixed trap is the simplest yet invented, being 
strong and practically unwearable. The traps can be 
regulated to send balls various distances and heights. 
The maximum length to which they are thrown is- about 
fifty yards. Indiarubber spring traps have proved a 
failure. 



*i 
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For private practice we should advise the reader to shoot 
at balls thrown right away by hand. It requires more 
skill to hit them in this manner than when sprung from 
traps, in which latter case a knack is soon acquired, making 
the shooting purely mechanical. There are other contri- 
vances besides those already mentioned, such as Greener's 
new artificial flying pigeon, and also mechanical birds, 
which are often seen on racecourses and elsewhere. 



THE "eclipse" bird FLIGHT IMITATOR. 

This is the invention of Mr. Arbenz, of Birmingham. The 
propeller is a nickel-plated iron tube, one foot long, in which 
is fixed a very powerful spiral spring, the end being covered 
by a metal cap. The projectiles are of different lengths, 
varying from five to seven inches, and made of thin sheet 
iron, in form somewhat resembling the Archimedean screw. 
Care is required in manipulating the apparatus ; but with 
a little attention any child can work it. The propeller is 
nicely finished and portable, weighing barely 2 lbs. 

The distance to which it will drive the projectiles depends 
upon the wind blowing at the time. If there is a stiff 
breeze it will often carry them over a hundred yards, and 
some we have sent up to a hundred and fifty, and even a 
hundred and sixty yards. 

This appliance possesses a signal advantage over ball- 
traps, namely, that of being able to spring four or five 
projectiles together, which spin through the air like a covey 
of partridges, and at about the same speed. 

The person handling the propeller should be concealed 
behind a shot proof bank of earth or a corrugated iron 
screen, three feet high and four feet wide, constructed for 
the purpose, the shooter standing fifteen or twenty yards 
on the opposite side of it. 

A field sloping slightly down hill from the gunner is the 
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best, as clearer shots are then obtained ; but the " puller " 
must remain entirely hidden under the " blind/' which 
should also slant a little forward. This kind of shooting 
gives capital practice, as the shooter does not know in 
which direction or at what rate the projectiles will be 
sprung. 

The " Eclipse " has, nevertheless, one drawback, viz., 
that when the " flyer " is fired at the shooter can .seldom 
ascertain whether it is struck, until closely inspected ; and 
thus it contrasts unfavourably with balls, which are 
shattered when fairly hit. There is far more satisfaction 
in seeing a ball or clay pigeon shivered to pieces in the air 
than merely discovering shot-marks on a close inspection of 
the metal. 

THE LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON AND TRAP. 

A contrivance, however, superior to any at present 
extant is the Anglo-American clay pigeon and trap, 
originally the ingenious device of Mr. Ligowsky, but to 
which several improvements have been added ; and 
should pigeon shooting ever be prohibited, there is but 
little doubt that the above will be substituted, and indeed 
already at many clubs, especially in America, clay pigeons 
are extensively used. 

In England they were first adopted at the Ranelagh Club, 
and have been highly spoken of by Mr. Reginald Herbert 
and Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell — two of our finest shots and 
straightest riders — Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey, and many 
other celebrated. sportsmen. 

The "pigeon" (which will be called throughout, for 
sake of brevity, the bird) is in reality a thin clay saucer, 
five inches wide, and weighing two ounces, the convex 
surface being roughened or fluted to prevent the shot 
from glancing off. To one side of the bird is affixed a 
short pasteboard tongue. Brass pigeons are sometimes 
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substituted for terra-cotta, but the latter are preferable for 
reasons previously stated with regard to balls. 

As clay pigeon shooting promises to become such a 
popular pastime, we reproduce full instructions for iixing 



and managing the traps, from the Clay Pigeon Company's 
circular. 

Fig. 45 is a perspective view of the trap and pigeon ; 
Fig. 46 an enlarged view of clamp arm, showing the position 
of the hands inserting the "pigeon" in the trap. The 
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dotted lines show the position of the clamp arm when set 
in the tri^er and ready for " firing." 

" DESCRIPTION OF TRAP AND PIGEON ; — 

" A. Tripod stand with circular rack. 

" B. Universal joint for obtaining vertical and horizontal angular 
adjustment 

" C. Thumb-screw for r^ulating same. 

" M. Head carrying the exterior spring, E, the protector or clamp 
arm, E", and segmental rack, N, which latter engages the pawl, H, 



having at its outer end the lock or tri^er, to which the pulling 
cord, I, is attached. 

" F. Clamp at end of swivel arm, E", for tongue, T, of ' pigeon.' 

"G. Represents the 'pigeon' in position. 

" G". Reversed view of the ' pigeon ' upon the ground. 

"management of traps and BIRDS: — 

" Pin the base of the trap firmly to the ground, or, better, bolt 
the base to a stout framework of inch plank, about four feet long 
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and two feet wide, fastening the framework to the earth by stout 
wooden pins on each side. Keep the clamp which grasps the tongue 
of the pigeon clean and dry, wiping it now and then with a slightly 
oiled rag. Also oil the large spring occasionally, especially where 
it works against the iron head. 

" Insert the tongue, T, of the pigeon (convex side upwards) in 
the clamp from the left side (and * quartering ' or perpendicular 
to the clamp arm), until it rests against the check-pin and the 
spring-pin as shovm ; pull back the clamp arm, £'', with the left 
hand, until caught by the pawl-trigger, H, held in place by right 
hand. The cord which is attached to the trigger being pulled, 
releases the * pigeon.* The clamp, F, requires careful adjustment, 
but when once set must not be disturbed. 

" If, when the arm, E", has been pointed in the direction in which 
it is desired to throw the bird, the latter flies too far to the right, 
then loosen the tension of the clamp, F, by unscrewing, slightly, 
the binding nut If, on the other hand, the bird flies too far to 
the left, then tighten the nut If the bird fails to fly, tighten the 
tension ; if the bird breaks in the clamp, diminish the tension, or 
clean the clamp with a slightly oiled rag. The * pigeon,' when 
not hit, should alight on its flat side ; if it falls upon the edge, 
incline the universal joint, B, rather more towards the wind. 

" The * pigeon ' should be kept in a dry place, and should be 
taken from its packing only when placed in the trap. 

" The trap should occasionally be taken to pieces and oiled. 

" Caution. — See that all the nutSy Joints^ etc.^ are perfectly firm 
and rigid when inserting the ^ pigeon,^ 

" To increase or diminish the velocity of the flight use the notches 
marked i, 2, 3, 4 in the diagram ; the maximum velocity being 
attained with No. i, and the minimum with No. 4, which is the 
best for beginners to commence with. 

" Any angle or direction of flight can be obtained by adopting 
the following simple rules : — 

" I. To obtain a horizontal flight, keep the clamp arm, E", nearly 
horizontal 

" 2. To increase the vertical angle of flight, incline the universal 
joint one, two, or more points (or notches) until the requisite 
angle is obtained. 

" The vertical angle of flight should not exceed about fifteen 
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degrees above the horizontal in order to obtain the most quail-like 
flight 

" 3. In case of violent wind, incline the universal joint (Fig. 45) 
one or more notches towards the wind until the ' pigeon ' alights 
upon its flat side. 

" 4. To change the horizontal angle of flight (that is, from right 
to left, etc), loosen the thumb-screw, C (Fig. 45), and throw the 
whole swivel standard round until the clamp arm, E", points in 
the direction towards which it is desired to throw the bird ; then 
retighten the screw under the tripod. 

" By a brief study of these points, the flight of the * pigeon ' may 
be readily and certainly directed to any desired angle, horizontal 
or vertical. 

"How TO PLACE THE TRAPS'. — 

" Each trap should be placed with the side where there is a 
traverse or sliding bar, towards the shooter, and must be firmly 
pinned to the grounds 

" If circumstances admit, the frame of the trap may be sunk about 
half a foot or a little more in the ground, care being taken, as 
before, that the frames are firmly pinned down in the hole. The 
pulling cord, or wire, will then pass under the wooden screen, 
which is stuck in the ground a foot or two in front of the trap, 
and adjusted so that the top of the trap shall be invisible at the 
shooting mark. 

" The screen, when perpendicular, is high enough to fulfil this 
purpose, even when the trap is not sunk, and when sunk the 
height can readily be reduced by slanting the screen in the direction 
of the trap, 

" When traps are sunk in the ground, as recommended, the edge 
of the near side of the hole should be bevelled off with the spade, 
to admit of the rope or wire working easily ; and if, in spite of 
this, any ' sticking ' takes place, a smooth round piece of wood, 
of about an inch in diameter, should be laid along on the top 
edge of the bevelling for the cord or wire to run over." 

The v^eight of each trap is 15 lbs. and the height 
about seventeen inches. The birds are propelled seventy 
or eighty yards, and skim through the air at a rate that 
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would tax the skill of any marksman to stop them. The 
advantages which this flying target has over every similar 
contrivance are too numerous to mention. 

The practice which the clays give for game or pigeon 
shooting is unsurpassed, and it is impossible to hit them 
by knack, real aiming and great dexterity being needed to 
break the " pigeons " — and this requires a full charge of 
shot — before they are out of range. 

It has been proposed to form English and American 
teams for clay pigeon shooting contests (in several of the 
States shooting live birds from traps is now illegal), and 
we trust the matter will be taken up and supported by 
sportsmen in general. 

SHOOTING. 

Firstly with regard to ball shooting. There is, com- 
paratively speaking, no actual skill in hitting these when 
sprung from traps, for each ball makes the same kind of 
curve, and therefore the habit of waiting, and firing the 
instant they have reached their greatest altitude and are 
on the point of falling, is all that has to be acquired. Let 
the aim then be directed about four inches below, if it is a 
straightway shot, and a " kill " is the inevitable result. For 
quartering or right-angled shots the same rule applies, but in 
these cases the gun must always be held from three to five 
inches ahead. A ball is generally on the turn when about 
twenty-five yards distant from the trap, if sprung from the 
lowest notch, and therefore, giving it fifteen or twenty 
yards rise, many a man can break a hundred without a 
miss once he has his eye " set." Consequently in match 
shooting, such a person, as a correspondent of the Field 
aptly remarked, *' would either have to be ' barred,' like the 
spot-stroke at billiards, or in a short time would prevent all 
others from entering." 

Balls travel quite as fast as any birds fly, and engender 
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a mechanical sort of snap shooting, which, although it may 
prove beneficial for pigeons, is of but little use in the 
field. 

To hit balls it is necessary to fire low ; to kill game, 
exactly the reverse. Hence many persons assert that 
glass-ball practice is detrimental to field shooting; but, 
having fired at many thousands of balls from first to last, 
we are in a position to declare that such is not the case, 
though theoretically it would seem so. After continuous 
practice at balls one may perchance miss a few birds through 
firing below them, but this bad style is not necessarily 
permanently acquired. 

To strike Arbenz's metal projectiles, aim not more than 
two inches above them, but always, unless line shots, 
well ahead, from six inches to forty inches according to 
circumstances, and fire the instant they are seen. The 
shooter will find these easier to see against a dark back- 
ground if the visible side of each one be coated with white 
oil paint. 

The following is a good plan for shooting the " flyers." 
When a violent gale is blowing, repair to a large, open 
tract of land, on high ground if possible, and let five or 
six projectiles be sprung together up against the wind, the 
propeller being wound to its fullest extent. Those which 
are missed will travel about fifty yards, and then return 
down wind at a terrific speed, resembling driven grouse to 
perfection. If struck on returning, they immediately fall 
to the ground, and in this way we have occasionally severed 
the " birds," owing, of course, to shooting too late, which, 
when driving, is a fatal habit, and one which every sports- 
man should strive to avoid or to overcome. 

Clay pigeons leave the traps quicker than blue rocks, and 
to meet this difficulty the fifteenth rule of the Ranelagh Club 
ordains that " the permanent handicap of the club is from 
seventeen to twenty-seven yards." This sounds very short 
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but the shooter will soon discover that it is none too 
little. 

The remarks on trap shooting in the preceding chapter 
are equally applicable to clay pigeon shooting, and the 
charges mentioned therein are also suitable for the clays. 

To fly clay pigeons like driven birds, fix five or more 
traps in a row on the brow of a slanting field, set to spring 
the birds down towards the shooters — who should stand 
forty or fifty yards away — at various angles and elevations. 
The puller must be concealed behind a thick sod-bank 
or iron screen erected on the far side of the traps, the 
strings or wires passing beneath it through small holes, and 
let all the birds be released at the same moment. 

If the reader will regularly practise shooting clay pigeons, 
" driven " and otherwise, for three weeks or a month before 
the beginning of the grouse season, firing, say, ten shots 
a day, we guarantee that by the dawn of the "glorious 
twelfth " he will have improved his score of kills thirty or 
forty per cent., and will perform as brilliantly on the moors 
and stubbles as many a veteran game-shot. 

Apart from this, there is no contradicting the fact that 
Mr. Ligowsky's clay pigeons stand at present unrivalled 
for shooting practice, and seem likely to remain so, for, 
practically speaking, they are the acme of perfection in 
flying targets. 

The rules for clay pigeon shooting, compiled by Mn 
Cholmondeley-Pennell, are supplied by Mr. J, C. Barrett, 
Secretary of the Ranelagh Club, Barn Elms, Barnes. 



EXTRAORDINARY SCORES. 



Some marvellous, almost incredible, scores have been 
made at glass balls and other artificial marks, the best of 
which we append. 

Greener states that "the quickest time on record for 
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breaking lOO glass balls with a shot gun is just under five 
minutes. Captain H. Bogardus, the great American wing- 
shoty made a match against time in December 1S79, and 
succeeded in breaking 5500 glass balls in a few seconds 
less than seven hours twenty minules. The misses 
numbered 356. The Captain used an English gun with 
two pairs of barrels— one pair (10- bore) shooting 4 drms. 
of powder and l^ oz. of No. 8 shot; the i2-bore were 
loaded with 3J drms. and i oz. of No. 8 shot. During 
the match the Captain loaded for himself, and changed the 
barrels no less than fifty-five times. Three miss-fires only 
occurred in the whole series of 5855 shots. The balls 
were all sprung from spring traps. . . . 

'* Dr. Carver's greatest feat was before the Prince of 
Wales at Sandringham Palace, when he broke ICX) glass 
balls consecutively with his rifle. His quickest time for 
smashing 32 balls is thirty-two seconds. He broke with a 
rifle 5500 glass balls in eight hours, seven minutes, thirty 
seconds, missing 712. His horseback, hip, and other fancy 
shots all betoken the same skill. 

'* In a series of twenty-five matches at 100 clay pigeons 
each, between Dr. Carver and Bogardus, 2227 were broken 
by Dr. Carver, and 2103 by Bogardus at 18 yards. Dr. 
Carver made two scores of 100 each clear, and won nine- 
teen matches, tied in three, and lost three. His lowest score 
was the first (72) ; twenty of his scores exceeded 90 broken. 
Captain Bogardus' highest score was 99 ; his lowest (made 
thrice), 63. 

" With a shot gun it is by no means difficult to make 
highest possible scores. Mr. Scott has broken several 
consecutive hundreds without a miss. In a match between 
Dr. Carver and Mr. Scott, shot ofi" in London in 1 88 1 at 
9950 glass balls each, the scores were — Dr. Carver, 9737 ; 
Mr. Scott, 9735. Out of the last 950 Dr. Carver missed 
two only ; Mr. Scott three." Upon a subsequent occasion 
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Carver broke 6o,CX)0 glass balls out of 64,881 in six 
days. 

In the New Orleans Times — Democrat is recorded a match 
at bats against time, in which Carver backed himself to shoot 
\QQO bats, thrown up by hand, in eighty minutes. He 
shot with a Greener choke-bore and another gun alternately, 
and concluded by winning easily, killing icx)3 bats in seventy- 
one minutes, thus having nine minutes to spare, and three 
bats more than necessary. 

Young Nimrod's finest performance took place at Nunhead 
on May 25, 1885, when he broke 1047 glass balls in one 
hour, the first hundred being disposed of in six minutes 
fifty seconds. The guns employed were two 24-bores and 
a 20-bore. 

In February 1883 he undertook to shoot 420 double 
rises out of 6(X), at the Agricultural Hall, on three conse- 
cutive days. This he accomplished by destroying 513 out 
of the 600 in double shots. His grand total for the three 
days amounted to 11 13 breaks out of I2CX) balls fired at, 
for the single hits were not reckoned. In the same year 
he scored 88 " kills " out of ICX) clay pigeons. 

On the 2nd March 1884 Master Brown was tasked by 
his father to pierce 60 wooden balls out of 100 with a 
.380-bore rifle, standing at ten yards rise, the balls being 
thrown up by hand in front of him ; score : — 

iiooi — mil — mil — mil — iiooi = 21 out of 25 
mil — mil — mil — loiii — iiiii = 24 „ „ 25 
iiioi — oioii — iiioi — ooiii — loiii = 18 „ „ 25 
mil — iioii — loiio — iiiio — 10111 = 20 „ „ 25 

Total 83 out of ICO 



PART III. 

NOTES ON SPORTING DOGS AND 

FERRETS. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SPORTING DOGS. 

Treatment and Management of Dogs^ Generally — Pointers — Setters 
— Field Spaniels — Retrievers — Miscellaneous Dogs employed for 
Shooting Purposes — Vermin Dogs and Lurchers — Examination 
and Trial prior to Purchase — Hints on Atnateur Dog Breaking 
— Simple Remedies for Simple Complaints, 

** I woald not have that man respected 
Who sees his faithful dog neglected ; 
Faithful, though wronged I the very thought 
Into my eye a tear hath brought. 
Cruel to that which doth rejoice 
To lick thy hand, to hear thy voice ; 
To follow thee and to obey 
Thy will and pleasure day by day I 
Cruel to that which ne'er intends 
To anger thee — that which defends 
Thy very life — 'tis often known — 
By bravely risking e'en its own I 
To that which, if it couldn't save, 
Would linger long upon thy grave ; 
Tear the cold earth as though 'twould be 
Glad to lie buried there with thee ; 
Cruel to such a creature ! Go ; 
Ye are not men that could be so." 

^H^att, 

TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF DOGS, GENERALLY. 

The subject of dogs will be treated briefly in these pages, 
but full particulars as to their management, training, break- 
ing, etc., may be found in " Dogs of the British Isles," by 
^' Stonehenge," and also in " Youatt on the Dog," and in 
" Wildfowler's " " Dog Breaking." 
• Firstly, -then, with regard to kennels. Wooden kennels 
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are usually constructed with the entrance at one end, which 
is a great mistake, insomuch that the dog is thus exposed 
to a constant draught when the wind is blowing towards 
the door. In having an ordinary wooden kennel built, let 
the entrance be made at the extreme comer of one side^ 
and, moreover, let there be a finely perforated wooden door 
hinged on above it. This door when slightly raised wiU 
serve to keep the sun oflF the inside of the kennel in 
summer, and should be closed during very stormy weather. 
By having the entry at the side instead of at the end there 
is not so much draught admitted, and consequently the dog 
is less liable to catch cold, and can always keep himself 
comparatively warm even in winter. 

Again, let the floor be closely attached to the base of 
the kennel with stout iron hooks — two on each side are 
sufficient — so that it may be removed for cleaning. The 
whole kennel should be raised some three inches from the 
ground upon bricks placed all round the edges of it. This 
will prevent wet from soaking through the wood, which is 
very injurious to the dog's health. These remarks apply, 
of course, only to the ordinary wooden kennels ; naturally, 
if a man intends to keep many dogs, either for sporting 
or other purposes, it will be necessary for him to have 
regular kennels and yards fitted up. 

We take it for granted, however, that the beginner, to 
whom these lines are addressed, possesses but a brace 
or perhaps three dogs, and for such plain wooden kennels 
will be found sufficient. If dogs are to be retained in 
health and good condition, cleanliness is absolutely essential, 
and on this point we purpose offering a few remarks. 

Instead of straw or hay for bedding, substitute pine- 
wood shavings. These are cleaner than either of the former^ 
and quite as warm and comfortable, if not more so. 
Besides this, the smell emitted therefrom, though not un* 
pleasant, has the beneficial effect of driving away fleas to a 
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great extent. The shavings should be changed once a 
week, or at the least twice in three weeks, and the old 
litter burnt. Sprinkle the fresh bedding thoroughly with 
powdered sulphur or Keating's insect-destroying powder, 
as also the interior of the kennels. Let their floors be 
displaced every month, thoroughly scrubbed with soft soap, 
boiling water, and soda, and left in the sun or by a fire till 
quite dry. Never, on any account, allow a dog to remain 
asleep on wet ground, or kennel lameness and rheumatism 
will be the result. 

Always p)ersonally, if possible, superintend the cleaning 
of your kennels and feeding of your dogs, to see that it is 
properly carried out, for servants are apt to get careless and 
negligent if no attention is paid to their work, and merely 
do it mechanically, instead of themselves taking an interest 
in its being done well. 

Dogs that are kept on chains should be exercised 
regularly every day, even though it be but for half an hour, 
otherwise sores between the toes are very apt to set up ; 
but, of course, if they have a yard to move about in this 
will not be so necessary. 

If the reader has several dogs we should strongly advise 
him to house them in a galvanised iron kennel — if he has 
no suitable outbuildings which he can fit up— supplied with 
benches, etc., with yards in front surrounded and divided 
by vertical bars. There are several men in London who 
construct kennels of this sort, and they can be easily fixed 
together by any blacksmith, and are certainly far more 
convenient and better in every way than the old wooden 
arrangements ; but, as we said, it is scarcely worth while 
getting them unless the sportsman keeps a goodly number 
of dogs. 

The next point of importance is the feeding of dogs. 
As a rule we feed ours upon Spratt's fibrine biscuits, 
which, in our opinion, cannot be excelled by any others. 
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provided the genuine cakes are procured, and not the in-^ 
ferior rubbish so often sold as Spratt*s biscuits. Naturally 
a change of diet is occasionally advisable, but let biscuits 
be the chief item in the dietary either of sporting or non-^ 
sporting dogs. 

Oatmeal may be given as a variety, but during the 
shooting season a mixture of biscuits, green vegetables of 
any kind, scraps of meat, etc., well soaked and amalgamated 
together, and the water then strained off, will be found 
excellent for dogs to work upon, being very nourishing and 
sustaining, yet not heavy or fattening. Contrary to the 
views of some authorities, we recommend the reader never 
to give sporting dogs any uncooked flesh meat whatsoever, 
though bones occasionally will do them good. Even as we 
write this, there are three terriers lying about our feet, all 
of which are over two years of age, and have never touched 
raw flesh meat from the day they were weaned ; never- 
theless, they look the perfection of health, strength, and 
happiness. 

All animals should be fed regularly. Let sporting dogs 
have two meals a day, viz., a light collation first thing 
in the morning, consisting of, say, a morsel of biscuit 
mixed with a few vegetables for a large dog, and a 
good meal in the evening after the day's work is over. 
A heavy repast immediately before taking the dogs out 
shooting will render them unfit for use; but, on the 
other hand, it is equally pernicious to work them on 
empty stomachs. 

Never let dogs gorge themselves, or they will become 
fat and inactive, and consequently useless for sporting 
purposes ; while raw flesh is likely to impair that keenness 
of nose so essential in sporting dogs. A few scraps of dry 
biscuit given now and again will serve to keep their teeth 
in order. 

Some writers recommend leaving lumps of stick-sulphur 
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in the dogs' drinking water, but such is practically useless, 
as the brimstone cannot possibly have any effect unless 
dissolved. A far better plan is to dose them all round 
periodically, especially during the spring, with some gentle 
aperient, such as a dose of castor-oil or a teaspoonful 
of sulphur and cream of tartar given in butter, when 
the dog is at all feverish. It is a bad plan to be 
continually physicking animals of any sort ; but occa- 
sionally the blood gets heated from over-exertion or other 
causes, and then a mild dose such as the above will prove 
beneficial. 

Bathing dogs in warm water after a hard day's shooting 
in very cold or wet weather • is excellent, provided they are 
thoroughly dried afterwards; but, as this latter precaution 
is seldom attended to, perhaps the bath had better not be 
recommended. 

Never treat dogs roughly nor make use of violence unless 
absolutely heeded. The lines at the commencement of the 
present chapter are very touching, and themselves reveal 
the kind-heartedness of their composer. 

Suaviter in tnodo should be the dog-owner s motto, though 
the fortiter in re must sometimes be adopted in cases of neces- 
sity, such, for instance, as when dogs persist in howling 
during the night. There is but one mode of curing this 
fault, and that is effected in the following way. Remain 
out of sight, and as soon as the dogs begin to '' make 
night hideous " with their howling, go up and rate them 
soundly, and again leave them. In a few minutes they 
will recommence howling. Once more scold them, but 
this time accompany the words with a sharp flogging. 
When again alone they perhaps remain quiet for half an 
hour or so, but soon forgetting the punishment, launch 
forth a third time into that dismal wail which goes re- 
echoing "over the hills and far away." The sportsman 

must not lose either patience or temper, but must administer 

2 B 
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to each dog what is commo;iIy known as a good " rib-binder," 
rating them all the while. 

This will probably silence them for that night, but the 
next evening they will begin afresh, as loudly and clearly 
as ever. Do not give way, however, but go through the 
same performance as before, in each instance applying the 
whip— a plain riding-whip answers best — ^with more or less 
force, and we warrant that within four days at most all the 
dogs will be silenced. 

We have never yet known the above remedy prove 
unsuccessful, but it must be carried out perseveringly and 
in person. The main point is to keep perfectly calm, and 
never to strike a dog across the face or anywhere near the 
head. The right place to administer punishment is upon 
the shoulders or rear part of the back, where there is no 
fear of inflicting injury. This flogging plan may sound 
cruel, but it is the only infallible method of eradicating that 
objectionable habit which some dogs have of barking or 
howling by night. Naturally it would not do to treat a 
puppy nor yet a timid dog in the manner described ; but 
for full-grown mettlesome animals the thrashing system 
may be resorted to without fear of its engendering ill eflfects. 

It was very well for Byron to assert that " 'tis sweet to 
hear the watch-dog's honest bark," but we fancy that that 
famous poet had never experienced the sensation of lying 
awake in bed with some score or so of dogs all giving 
tongue to their heart's content, their varied notes pealing 
forth at intervals, and blending together in a way that 
would indeed require the proverbial " patience of Job " to 
endure. Had he done so he might have altered his opinion 
concerning the "sweet." 

Never make too much of dogs that are to be used for 
sporting purposes, and do not allow them to come indoors. 
To teach your dogs to love, obey, and respect you are 
three essential matters ; but bear in mind that a dog may 
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be spoilt by over-indulgence the same as a child. Whether 
the trite old copy-book maxim, " Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt," is applicable to man and dog we shall not venture 
to say, but there is no doubt that dogs which are continu- 
ally being caressed and allowed free use of their own sweet 
wills soon become inactive, and heedless to their master's 
orders, and consequently incapacitated for field work. 

" Should sporting dogs be cropped ? " is a common 
question, and one concerning which there has been some 
controversy. The reply is, most decidedly not. The long 
and pendant ears of sporting dogs prevent cold, wet, and 
dirt from penetrating them, and therefore to clip them is 

f 

highly prejudicial to the dogs' comfort and hearing. 

Docking is, however, de rigeur with spaniels, except 
water- spaniels ; these latter should have long tails, as it 
is by the aid of those useful, if not elegant, appendages 
that dogs guide themselves when swimming ; hence in 
water-spaniels length of stern is a sine qua non. The dew- 
claws must be removed and the tails docked when a few 
days old. The dew-claws can be cut off, but the tails may 
be twisted off with the nails of the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, the left in the meanwhile firmly holding 
the base of the tail. The spot heals more rapidly when 
the latter operation is performed in this way than if the 
tail were severed with any instrument. 



POINTERS. 

The breed of Pointers, through judicious crossings, has 
been greatly improved of late years. The modern English 
pointer is of foreign extraction, being a descendant of the 
Spanish Pointer, which latter dog, however, is of but scant 
use in the field, as his pace is too slow and his size too 
large for ordinary grouse and partridge shooting. Elderly 
sportsmen who are unable to traverse the ground smartly 
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may Bnd a Spanish pointer sufficiently fast, but as a rule 
small English dogs are the best. 



The accompanying illustration, although probably familiar 
to most of our readers, is none the less a very lifelilce 
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sketch. The dog in the background represents a Spanish 
pointer ; the other two are English pointers. 

The points of a good English field pointer — i,e.^ good for 
work — according to " Stonehenge," are as under : — 

" The head of the pointer should be large but not heavy, 
wide across the ears, and showing a raised forehead. The 
nose should be long and broad, with its front outline 
square, the teeth being even. This marks the pointer from 
the hound, whose nose has a tendency to slope towards the 
throat, the extreme of which is called the ' pig*s snout.' 
The lips should be well marked, without running into the 
flews of the bloodhound. Ears long, soft, and thin, set on 
low down, and carried quite close to the cheeks. Eyes 
moderately large, soft, and intelligent, the colour varying 
from buff to dark brown according to that of the coat. A 
peculiarly rounded outline on the upper side of the neck 
marks the well-bred pointer, which can scarcely be described 
in words. No throatiness is allowable, as it indicates too 
much of the Spanish strain. . . . 

'* The loin, which with the hind-quarters constitutes the 
propelling powers, must be well arched, broad and deep, 
and strongly united to the ribs in front, and to the 
couples behind, which latter should be wide and some- 
what ragged. 

" Next in importance are the shoulders, upon the obli- 
quity of which depends the elasticity of the action, while 
they must be well clothed with muscle, to enable the dog 
to keep it up for many hours in succession. The chest 
must be full, but not so much as that of the old barrel- 
shaped Spanish pointer, the back ribs being required to be 
very deep. Hind-quarters well bent at the stifles, pro- 
vided with strong hocks, and clothed with powerful 
muscles. . . . 

*' Without the feet and legs the continued action of each 
dog must altogether be forbidden, as weakly formed ones 
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soon give way, and the dog becomes lame. The feet 
should be round and cat-like, with hard homy soles ; 
pasterns short, large at the bone and tendons, and not 
sloping backwards towards the knees to any great extent. 
A long and muscular arm is specially necessary, and the 
elbow must be neither in nor out. . . . 

" The general quality of stern indicate by their appear- 
ance the amount of breeding, and are therefore necessarily 
attended to, but the former cannot be described. The 
stem should be shaped like a bee's sting, having a strong 
root, a straight, fine^ and stiff body, and a pointed tip." 

In sporting dogs, which need not necessarily be of 
perfect descent, colour is a matter of pure indifference, 
but a pointer should not be very large, excepting for grouse 
shooting, when a small dog would escape observation among 
the long heather and ling. 

Some men advocate crossing pointers and setters, but 
as a general rule this plan proves unsatisfactory. Perhaps 
no finer pointers have ever been whelped than those bred 
at Mr. Lloyd-Price's famous Rhiwlas kennels ; and truly a 
close relation of one of these dogs which we shot over a 
few seasons back might well have been termed perfection 
exemplified. We have never since seen a dog that could 
be compared to him. 

The essential qualifications for a pointer are delicacy of 
nose, keenness of sight and hearing, pace, and staying- 
power, and last but not least, a good constitution. 



SETTERS. 

Setters have to fulfil the same duties as pointers, and for 
certain classes of shooting are preferable to the latter. The 
feet of setters are less tender than those of pointers, and hence 
where very rough land abounds setters should be substituted 
for pointers. The pointer has the better nose of the two, 
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and therefore it is better, if possible, to employ this dog for 
grouse and partridge shooting. 



When drawing swampy fields for snipe, setters are 
advisable, their constitutions being usually more robust 
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than those of short-coated pointers, though their pace is 
less impetuous. 

The dog standing in the foreground of our illustration 
is a common English Setter, the one lying immediately 
behind him is an example of the Irish or Red Setter, while 
the seated dog is a Russian Setter. The last named is 
now but rarely seen in England, and although gifted with 
strength of limb and a very sensitive nose, the extreme 
thickness of his coat militated against the general adoption 
of Russian setters in Great Britain for sporting purposes. 

Of the three dogs shown in the accompanying sketch we 
give the priority to the Irish setter, and for hard work and 
powers of endurance no other setter can excel a thoroughly 
well-broken dog of this type. 

We again quote the words of " Stonehenge " with re- 
ference to the requisite traits denoting a good setter, which 
run as follow : — 

** A moderately heavy head, but not so much as in the 
pointer ; the muzzle not so broad nor so square in profile, 
the lower angle being rounded off, but the upper being still 
nearly a right angle. The eye similar to that of the 
pointer, but not so soft, being more sparkling and full of 
spirit. The ear long, but thin and covered with soft silky 
hair, slighty waved. 

" The neck is long, but straighter than that of the pointer, 
being also lighter and very flexible. The back and loins 
are hardly so strong as those of the pointer, the latter also 
being rather larger ; the hips also are more ragged, and 
the ribs not so round and barrel-like. The tail or ' flag ' 
is usually set on a little lower, is furnished with a fan-like 
brush of long hair, and is slightly curled upwards towards 
the tip ; but it should never be carried over the back or 
raised above the level of its root, excepting while standing, 
and then a slight elevation is admired, every hair standing 
down with a stiff and regular appearance. 
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" The elbow, when in perfection, is placed so low as to 
be fully an inch below the brisket, making the fore-arm 
appear very short. The hind feet and legs are clothed with 
hair, or ' feathered,' as it is called, in the same way as the 
fore-legs, and the amount of this beautiful provision is 
taken into account in selecting the dog for his points." 

In no instance should the coat of a setter be at all curly, 
but, on the contrary, soft and wavy. A curly-haired sport- 
ing dog of any kind is objectionable, as his body gets 
clogged with mud and dirt, whereas a smooth coat is very 
little aflfected by wet, and can be more easily dried. 

FIELD SPANIELS. 

There is no doubt that for all-round shooting a brace of 
Spaniels are pre-eminently the dogs to have. What we 
mean is this. Supposing a man only rents a few hundred 
acres of mixed shooting, he will find that a brace of well- 
broken spaniels is all that is needed, and afford far 
greater sport than some people imagine. For three con- 
secutive seasons we employed nothing but spaniels, and 
although they sometimes flushed birds out of range, yet, 
taking everything into consideration, they were very ser- 
viceable dogs indeed, though naturally nonplussed on the 
moors. Therefore any man of limited means who may be 
desirous of procuring dogs for miscellaneous shooting is 
advised to invest in a brace of spaniels, and judge for him- 
self whether our statement is not accurate. 

There are so many different strains of field spaniels 
nowadays, that it would be impossible in a work like the 
present one to enter into the merits and demerits of each 
particular breed. We propose, therefore, merely to say a 
few words on some of the more prominent kind of spaniels 
used for shooting. 

The animal in the foreground of Fig. 49 is a Clumber 
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Spaniel, the centre one a Sussex, and the hindmost dog 
a specimen oF the Norfollc Spaniel, all of which come under 



the head of Springers. The pure Sussex is now almost 
extinct, having been repeatedly crossed with other dogs 
with the idea of improving the strain. 
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Clumber and Norfolk spaniels somewhat resemble one 
another in make and shape, and are most commonly 
employed by sportsmen. Both are low on the legs and 
heavily built dogs. One drawback, from our point of 
view, which the pure-bred Clumber possesses is that of 
working perfectly mute. Many sportsmen, however, advo- 
cate silent dogs, and for those who dislike the " music " 
Clumbers are undoubtedly the best to use. 

The points of a well-bred Clumber, given by the authority 
just quoted, are : — " Head large and long, and should be 
marked with lemon to a line just in front of the eyes, with 
a blaze up the face. Eyes large and thoughtful, nose and 
lips flesh or liver colour, sometimes cherry. Ears large, 
but not lobe-shaped or so heavy as those of the Sussex, 
and with less feather. Neck strong and long. Back long 
and straight ; chest wide and deep, showing scarcely any 
daylight under it. Shoulders thick and wide through 
them ; loin straight but strong, with wide couples ; back 
ribs very deep. 

" The legs must be straight, very stout, and very strong. 
Fore-arms immense ; shanks and hind-legs well developed 
in bone, and clothed with strong muscles. The stern 
should be set low (it is generally docked, but not always ; 
if docked it is left fully eleven inches long). It is carried 
low, and is tufted at its extremity, but not to the same 
extent." He furthermore goes on to say that any other 
colour than lemon is a sign of impurity. This is true, 
and would certainly be reckoned a fault on the show-bench, 
but, as we previously remarked, colour is immaterial in a 
sporting dog. 

Very good dogs are often obtained by crossing different 
breeds of spaniels, provided the parents themselves are 
intelligent and well trained. A Clumber bitch and a Cocker 
sometimes produce a first-rate offspring, as do also a Devon 
or Norfolk spaniel bitch and a Welsh Cocker; but of 
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course great care is necessary in the selection of sire and 
dam. 



The next group which comes before our notice is that of 
Cocker Spaniels, The two remote dogs in the picture are 
common Cockers or "cock dogs," as they are occasionally 
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called ; the dark spaniel is a Welsh Cocker. These are in 
every way smaller and more lightly formed than Clumbers, 
and their activity is only exceeded by their dauntless pluck 
and superabundance of animal spirits, which latter, however, 
all spaniels possess to a great extent. As their name 
implies, they are chiefly used for woodcock shooting, but 
for pheasants and rabbits in coverts or hedgerows are also 
excellent. 

Spaniels can be easily taught to retrieve, but Cockers are 
scarcely large enough for this kind of work, a full-grown 
rabbit being about as much as they can manage single- 
handed. It may be well to mention that spaniels, especi- 
ally Cockers, besides being of such infinite use for work, 
are perhaps the most affectionate dogs in existence, and 
consequently are frequently made pets of, and by their 
fascinating ways contrive to win the affection of every one. 

Spaniels are singularly attached to children, and children, 
on the other hand, seem fully to reciprocate the feeling. 
Therefore, either as a pet or sporting dog, the good qualities 
of the spaniel shine forth with equal brilliancy ; but once 
make a pet dog of a spaniel, and he is almost completely 
spoilt for work. Such, at least, is our experience, though 
we have heard it contradicted more than once. 

The points of a good Cocker spaniel are briefly as 
follows: — **The head should be round and of a medium 
length. It should not be square, like that of a Clumber 
spaniel or Sussex spaniel. The muzzle should neither be 
snipy nor pointed. It should be wide and well developed, 
and should taper slightly close to the end. The forehead 
should take a sudden rise from the top end of the muzzle, 
near the eye, into a finely arched skull, with a somewhat 
knotty or jutting occiput, resembling the occiput of a blood- 
hound. The eye should be of a medium size, not too full 
(which would indicate a cross with the King Charles 
spaniel), but should have a gentle, and at the same time a 
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'knowing' expression. The ears should measure 22 in. 
to 24 in. across the head from tip to tip, including the hair, 
which should be soft and silky. They should be close to 
the head, and be set well back. They should not be fixed 
on the top of the head, but be set rather low. 

" The neck strong and muscular. The shoulders broad 
and prominent. The chest of medium depth, broad, well- 
developed, and muscular. The body and loins strong and 
powerful ; loins slightly drooping towards root of tail. 
The legs : fore-legs strong, muscular, straight, and not 
inclined to be bandied; hind-legs strong, and should be 
like those of a greyhound, well bent, and very short from 
hock to foot. The feet strong and round, of a good 
medium size (not too small), and they should be well 
feathered between the toes. The tail, thin and straight, 
should be set low, and always carried below the level of 
the back, with a downward tendency. The coat waved 
and silky, but never wiry or woolly " (the italics are ours) ; 
" it should be 3 in. to 4 in. in length. The feathering on 
the legs, hams, and tail, and the frill on the breast should 
be from 4 in. to 5 in. in length." — ** Sionekertge,** 

The water-spaniel is a very necessary adjunct for many 
kinds of shooting, and without him the sportsman would 
often feel very much " at sea." This dog, of which there are 
several varieties, must be a sort of " Jack of all work ; " 
i.e., he should be able to work both on land and in water, 
and retrieve birds from either. He must be blessed with 
an iron constitution capable of withstanding cold, wet, and 
fatigue, and furthermore have great strength of limb, and 
courage to undergo hardships and difficulties innumerable. 
Good sight and hearing, a tender nose, and tender mouth 
are likewise indispensable. Pure-bred Irish water-spaniels 
have curly coats, and consequently a cross between an Irish 
water-spaniel bitch and a smooth-haired cocker dog, the 
larger the better, is advisable, as several of the progeny 
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will thus inherit the good qualities of both parents together 
with the wavy coat of the father. This, at least, we have 
found to be usually the case. 

A water-spaniel should love water instinctively, and 
never require persuasion to enter it He is generally an 
odd-looking dog, a very " rum 'iin to look at," but a real 
*' good 'un " for work. 



RETRIEVERS. 

Retrievers undoubtedly owe their origin to the inter- 
breeding of different kinds of dogs, the setter and New- 
foundland or spaniel, setter and terrier or beagle, beagle 
and terrier, pointer and beagle or terrier, and other crosses 
being usually members of these alliances. But now a 
regular breed has been formed, by improvements on crosses 
above mentioned, and our modem dogs belong either to 
the curly or wavy-coated branch of that class. 

When retrieving working spaniels are employed the 
retriever proper is dispensed with ; but it is always prefer- 
able to keep one dog solely for the purpose of fetching 
dead game, as a working dog that retrieves generally en- 
deavours to catch and kill rabbits and hares instead of 
only driving them out to the guns. All sporting dogs, 
pointers and setters included, should be taught to retrieve, 
as in cases of emergency it is sometimes needed, but as 
a rule the sportsman would do well to train separate dogs 
for this branch of work. 

A cross between an Irish setter and a smooth-coated 
water-spaniel makes a capital retriever both on land or in 
water, and is neither too large nor too small, but embodies 
great strength, and is therefore able to carry anything, from 
a pheasant to a hare, wild duck, or goose. 

The following is " Stonehenge's " description of the 
modern retriever, somewhat condensed : — " Head long, 
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wide, and flat, and a moderately large eye, full of intelli- 
gence and docility ; mouth capacious ; ears small, lying 
close to the face, and set low, with short hair only on 
them ; nose large, neck long, and face covered with short 
hair only. The loins and bacL must be strong and firmly 
coupled, without which this big, heavy dog soon tires ; and 
as he sometimes has to carry a hare for half a mile, and 
to jump gates and brooks with her in his mouth, this 



point is of great importance. Quarters also must be thick 
and clothed strongly with muscle. Shoulders strong and 
oblique ; chest broad and also deep. Legs long, straight, 
and muscular ; feet round and compact ; toes well arched 
and not spreading ; hocks powerful ; stifles strong and 
wide. Stern well feathered, rather short, but tapering to 
a point, and carried gaily, but not over the back." 

Anything approaching to a "pig jaw" is not allowable 
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in a dog intended for retrieving, as it indicates weakness 
of the mouth. Retrievers with underhung jaws should also 
be avoided. 

Good nose and sight are also imperative for a retriever, 
but the pace must be moderate, as a very fast dog is liable 
to overrun his birds, while a slow one would probably let 
half the wounded game escape. 



MISCELLANEOUS DOGS EMPLOYED FOR SHOOTING PURPOSES. 

Besides the dogs already mentioned, there are others 
which are also employed for shooting purposes, though, 
strictly speaking, they can scarcely be dignified as sporting 
dogs proper. 

The first of these are terriers, frequently used when 
rabbiting in covert or when shooting pheasants during 
October. Smooth English Terriers, Irish Terriers, and 
Wire-haired Terriers are undoubtedly among the best for 
this sort of work, for they are so small and active that any 
run through which a rabbit or pheasant has passed is large 
enough to accommodate them, and consequently their quarry 
has but a poor chance of escape when once these dogs are 
fairly on the track. We shall not enter into a description of 
the points of the various kinds of terriers, as, for the work 
allotted to them, it is not needful that they be of very aris- 
tocratic origin, provided the sporting instincts of their 
ancestors are fully developed, and have been handed down 
to their posterity ; but of course, coeteris paribus^ the cleaner 
bred they are the better. Rough terriers are stronger and 
hardier than their smooth-coated brethren, and hence are 
better suited for rabbit shooting than the latter. If very 
small indeed, they will go to ground like ferrets, and 
quickly induce the " conies " to bolt. 

Rabbit Beagles are likewise in vogue for rabbiting, but 
they give tongue almost too much; and although we strongly 

2 
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advocate a certain amount of music in covert, which is always 
enlivening, and lets one know in which direction to keep a 
look-out, yet it must be borne in mind that this, like every 
other good quality, may be overdone, and a " babbling " 
dog is more annoying than one that works perfectly mute. 
Spaniels, terriers, beagles, or any other dogs employed for 
covert shooting should "open" when the game is first winded, 
and whenever the scent is strong, but ought to remain 
silent if uncertain as to the line taken. Some dogs begin 
barking frantically if they so much as catch a single sniff 
of scent ; but this habit must be discouraged, as it only 
serves to raise a false alarm, and to disturb the covers. 
The nose of the rabbit beagle is wonderfully fine; and 
in point of courage this dog is only excelled by the spaniel. 

Again, a solitary Harrier is sometimes made use of for 
hare shooting, especially on the Continent, where a well- 
trained harrier that will work through thick underwood, 
heedless of brambles and scratches, is very highly prized. 
Poodles also are now and again substituted for spaniels, 
and we have seen a Scotch CoUey dog that would stand to 
game as well as many, and a deal better than some pointers. 

We must not, however, forget to mention Basset Hounds, 
before referred to, and of which "Wildfowler" informs 
us there are two groups, these groups being again subdi- 
vided into three classes, viz., " bassets with straight legs 
(bassets a jambes droites), bassets with half-crooked legs 
(basseis d jambes demi-torses), and full-crooked bassets 
(bassets a jambes torses)" 

These dogs have been greatly eulogised by several 
eminent sportsmen, and, as may be inferred from the above, 
are of foreign origin. Bassets are comparatively rarely 
met with in England, but abroad are not difficult to obtain. 
In general shape they are very much like Dachshunds, 
which latter are by no means despicable dogs for rabbiting, 
and will work till they well-nigh drop with fatigue. 
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VERMIN DOGS AND LURCHERS. 

No member of the canine species is so well adapted for 
destroying vermin — rats, cats, etc. — as the Skye Terrier. 
Although small in stature, he incorporates many qualities 
of larger dogs, and having powerful jaws and teeth, the 
Skye is an excellent ratter, and more than a match for 
many cats. This terrier is devoid of dew-claws, and a 
perfect dog should have long rough hair nearly covering 
his entire face, and completely hiding his eyes, while the 
length must equal about three times the height, though 
" Stonehenge " advises still greater elongation. 

Other dogs suited for finding and destroying vermin are 
Bull Terriers, Irish Terriers, and Scotch Terriers ; in fact, 
any of the host of regular Terrier breeds, not to speak of the 
nondescript mongrels whose name is legion. Indomitable 
pluck is the indispensable attribute in a vermin dog, and 
unquestionably this quality is not wanting in any of the 
foregoing breeds. 

Though it may seem rather a misnomer to classify the 
Lurcher among dogs made use of by sportsmen, still we feel 
it incumbent upon us to pass a few remarks on this ani- 
mal, so justly, and yet so unjustly, to speak paradoxically, 
universally abominated save by his owner. Now, we wish 
to say a word or two, not in favour, but rather in defence, 
of the lurcher, and bearing on his favourable points and 
general sagacity. 

To begin with, a really good lurcher is a singularly 
graceful animal, and one endowed with many excellent 
characteristics. He is remarkably fleet of foot, and can 
run for a considerable distance without fatigue. His senses 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, and natural instinct are perfectly 
developed, while his devotion to his unscrupulous master is 
very touching. 

The lurcher is ordinarily the produce of one or other of 
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the following crosses, viz., the greyhound and collie, grey- 
hound and pointer or sheep-dog, greyhound and spaniel, 
or greyhound and bull-terrier or Irish terrier. In every 
instance infusion of greyhound blood is essential to give 
the dog speed. After all, the lurcher is only doing his 
duty in executing the orders given to him, and therefore 
the whole blame and punishment should fall upon the 
human poacher, and not on his innocent canine employe. 
As usual, however, the innocent must suffer for the guilty, 
and the lurcher commonly ends his days by receiving a 
charge of shot while engaged in the discharge of his unlawful 
duties. For this reason we have long made it a rule never 
to kill lurchers or allow any person in our service to do so, 
but instead only pepper them with small shot when out of 
range, or fire a charge of salt if at close quarters, which 
has the desired effect of persuading these midnight marauders 
to remain off the premises, and the one dose never needs 
repetition. 

Mr. Dobson's views respecting lurchers are most errone- 
ous, for in some ancient works of his we note the follow- 
ing lines : — " The poacher's dog in Wales is an ugly, raw- 
boned, cross-made derivation from the light setter, degraded 
through half a dozen generations of bastardy ; than which, 
with a view of being made into pointers, it is not possible 
to conceive more unpromising materials ; and upon which, 
therefore, if such be the effects producible, it is fair to 
conclude what a similar discipline is capable of doing with 
superior natures. By hunger and hard work, of both of 
which they get plenty, they are brought down to obedience ; 
and their draw upon a cock in a wood, under dread of 
their master's arm, with the powers of which they soon 
become acquainted, is w^rought to a full stop." 

Clearly this writer is at fault, for in every instance that 
has come under our notice, and under that of the many 
sportsmen and keepers whom we have consulted on the 



I 
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subject, poachers and their dogs were exceedingly fond of 
each other; probably from the fact that the poacher's 
canine assistant is perhaps the only true friend he possesses 
in the world, and being constantly together, a kind of 
mutual understanding springs up between man and dog 
wholly at variance with the state of things described by 
Mr. Dobson. 



EXAMINATION AND TRIAL PRIOR TO PURCHASE. 

When a man is about to purchase a dog, be it a pointer, 
setter, spaniel, retriever, or any other member of the canine 
race, it is absolutely essential, if he does not wish to 
squander his money uselessly, that, previous to so doing, 
he should have the animal in question forwarded to him on 
approval, in order that he may judge for himself of his 
abilities in the field, and see whether the dog will be likely 
to suit his requirements. 

At least three days are needed to thoroughly test the 
merits of a sporting dog ; for he has to get fully acquainted 
with his new master, and an animal that can do " every- 
thing but talk " with his owner or breaker is often at first 
unwilling to work at all when under a stranger's control. 

Having received the dog and satisfied yourself that you 
like his general appearance, proceed to scrutinise him from 
head to tail, carefully note his defects or imperfections, 
such, for instance, as an uneven mouth, slight swellings on 
the body, weak or crooked legs or joints, and also look to 
his general health, and notice whether he has anything 
approaching to mange or other parasitic diseases, etc., and 
here the preceding remarks concerning the points of dogs 
may prove serviceable. 

If the animal is a valuable one, or should his owner 
demand a large figure for him, the reader would do well to 
call in a veterinary surgeon — but not a common farrier or 
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" cow-leech " — and let him declare whether the dog is sound 
in every respect ; a matter of paramount importance, and 
one which very few amateurs are readily able to ascertain. 
Keenness of nose, sight, and hearing, and also an unim- 
paired constitution are indispensable. 

A fine colour is said to guarantee a good dog, but, 
except in the same way that " a good horse cannot be of 
a bad colour," such is by no means an infallible criterion, 
for numbers of badly marked dogs make splendid workers, 
which is, after all, the main requirement. It has also been 
invariably taken as an axiom that a dog, no matter of what 
breed, should have a dark roof to his mouth. In a sporting 
dog this certainly is not essential, and many excellent 
dogs,, as far as work is concerned, have that portion of 
the flesh partially pink. Naturally it is best, if possible, to 
procure a pure-bred dog, but for field purposes a faultless 
pedigree is not absolutely indispensable. 

Frequently a dog that has carried off many prizes either 
at field-trials or shows will, when submitted to a thorough 
test for practical use, prove himself an arrant duffer. 

As a point of fact field-trials are as a rule a delusion 
and a snare, though they may serve to show which animals 
are best adapted for work, and consequently be a useful 
indication to the breeder ; but four out of five dogs that 
qualify at field-trials, when brought on to the heather and 
stubble, are entirely " out of the hunt." 

Shows of sporting dogs are, to express it mildly, a farce 
in every sense of the word. Who has not seen rows of 
beautifully marked and beautifully proportioned pointers, 
setters or spaniels looking as though they were capable 
of any amount of work and could never tire ? Yet take 
these same dogs into the field and half of them will turn 
tail at the sight of a hare or sound of a rising pheasant, 
while the discharge of a gun would well-nigh bring on 
a fit, and so transform them into specimens worthy of 
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being committed to the mercies of certain anti-hydrophobia 
doctors, respecting whom a certain section of the com- 
munity seem to have themselves taken partial leave of 
their senses — the same class that is at the present time 
pleading for all dogs throughout the British Isles to 
be muzzled, with the misconceived idea that this motion 
will have the effect of stamping out rabies in dogs all 
over Great Britain. Should the measure ever be passed 
— which we sincerely trust will not be the case — things will 
truly have arrived at a climax. 

Picture to yourself a brace of pointers supplied with the 
" regulations " pointing and backing alternately ; or a pack 
of hounds equally well garnished, in full cry ; and when 
they reach their fox, what then ? Stand and gaze at him, 
forsooth ! But no, surely sportsmen will not permit such 
infringements of their rights ; and we hope before long to 
see those absurd contrivances known as the "regulation 
muzzles " — more likely to engender than to prevent rabies 
— totally abolished, and our faithful and loving four-footed 
friends — and genuine friends they are indeed — once again 
allowed the liberty they so rarely abuse. 

Pages could be written concerning this inexhaustible 
subject, but so much has of late been said and written 
concerning it, that there would be no object in so doing, 
and doubtless before the close of the present year the 
matter will have been taken in hand by competent authorities 
and sportsmen, and the muzzling craze — for it is nothing 
less — have blown over and be looked upon as a whimsical 
caprice, a kind of crotchety infatuation of the nineteenth 
century — a thing of the past.* 

But to return to the point. Having satisfied yourself 
regarding the outward appearance and soundness of the 
dog, the next step is to test his working capabilities, and to 
do this the land over which he is taken should contain 

* Since the above was written the muzzling order has been cancelled. 
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plenty of game, both feathered and furred, otherwise it 
will be difficult to form an accurate idea of the animal's 
merits. 

A really well-broken pointer or setter should possess 
the following qualifications besides those already men- 
tioned : — I. Perfect obedience. 2. Sufficient intelligence to 
comprehend his master's wishes when imparted by slight 
gestures, without being spoken to. 3. Steadiness. 4. 
Not too much, nor yet too little, speed. 5. Must quarter 
well. 6. (If there are two or more dogs) must "back" 
without pressing forward either through jealousy or other 
causes. 7. Must remain firm on his points. 8. Must 
drop to wing, fur, shot, and hand. 9. Must carry his head 
breast high. 10. Must be good-tempered and not of a 
sulky or morose disposition ; and lastly, must never whine 
with anticipating delight when pointing, which some excit- 
able animals are wont to do. 

Of course a dog of this sort is not to be bought for a 
song ; but take our advice and do not grudge giving a 
few extra sovereigns, for a really good dog is practically 
invaluable, and will Ailly repay the first outlay, whereas an 
inferior animal, only partially trained, generally succeeds in 
spoiling every one's sport, and in corrupting all his com- 
panions to boot. 

Anything approaching to wildness or false ]x>inting must 
be strenuously avoided, as false pointing is not only ex- 
tremely annoying to the gunners, but is a habit quickly 
imparted from one dog to another. A very fast pointer is 
objectionable, as he is certain occasionally, though quite 
unintentionally, to run into the birds and flush them out 
of range ; whereas a slow dog is a degree worse, for the 
game will run away from him and rise before the sportsman 
is aware that birds are at hand. 

" Stabbing " points, as they are termed, are of great use 
at field-trials, and it is a pretty sight to see a dog that has 
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been reading up and down at a great pace suddenly check 
himself with a jerk and stand motionless as though petrified, 
almost overbalancing himself in the effort, and, moreover, 
this looks very stylish, but for practical use a steadier mode 
of action is preferable. 

To be out shooting, however, with half-broken dogs 
that go tearing over the ground perfectly heedless of their 
master's whistle, call, and language is simply maddening, 
and sorely tempts one to double up the provoking animals 
with a charge of shot, which indeed is an event of no 
uncommon occurrence among hot-tempered men. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that dogs employed for 
grouse shooting are thereby rendered useless for partridges. 
Now we venture to confute this statement, and think that, 
on a careful investigation of the pros and cons and a fair 
trial, our readers will also come to the conclusion that it 
is palpably erroneous. If pointers and setters be used 
alternately for grouse and partridges, several weeks for 
each at a time, they will be found equally suitable for both 
kinds of work, but naturally it goes without saying, that dogs 
brought straight from the moors need a few days to become 
thoroughly inured to the scent of partridges, which is very 
dissimilar to that of grouse. 

A spaniel should have precisely the same qualities as 
those mentioned with regard to the pointer, excepting that 
of pointing, which, of course, is not required in this class of 
dog. Moreover, he must be free from chase, or at least 
refrain from running hares and rabbits in the open after 
six or seven yards. Very few spaniels can be induced to 
downcharge to wing, shot, and fur, but it will suffice if 
they remain quiet without crouching. 

The note of the spaniel, excepting the Clumber, should 
be clear and ringing, and not a mere loud bark, which 
denotes the mongrel. Every spaniel should mark tenanted 
rabbit burrows, but not begin digging or barking at 
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them. A dog of this breed, over two years of age, that 
will not face the thickest covert is not worth his keep ; 
and in no instance should a spaniel carry his tail high, but, 
on the contrary, always below the level of his back. A 
spotted or flecked muzzle is generally considered a good 
feature in a field-spaniel. 

The leading qualifications in a retriever are obedience, 
a good nose, keen sight, and a tender mouth. A retriever 
should deliver the game quietly into his master's hand, and 
not place it on the ground at his feet, for if only winged it 
is very apt to escape. Moreover, the dog must hold the 
birds gently, so as to avoid crushing them. 

Again, a retriever ought not to '* seek dead " until told 
to do so ; at other times let him remain about two feet 
behind the gunner, and not press close upon his heels, as 
some dogs do in their eagerness to watch their companions' 
points and see the birds rise. There are said to be two 
kinds of scent, the first being known as " body-scent," in 
contradistinction to "foot-scent." 

For instance, in very dry or hot weather it is the body- 
scent that enables the dog to find game, as on days of this 
sort not a particle of scent adheres to the ground ; whereas 
when there has been rain, or a heavy dew during the 
night, the foot-scent lingers about the grass and earth for 
a long while. As a matter of fact, there are perhaps few 
things one knows so little about as this same " scent ; " 
and what is known about it is for the most part purely 
conjectural. We once heard a huntsman remark that " the 
man is not born yet who can tell when there is going to 
be a scent ; " and never was remark more true. This 
being so with hunting, the same thing applies to the scent 
of birds, for so many things have to be taken into considera- 
tion — the state of the ground, the atmosphere, temperature, 
etc. — that it is impossible to predict with any degree of 
certainty whether the scent will be good or bad. 
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Experience will alone be of assistance in enabling the 
novice to form any opinion beforehand when and where to 
expect scent to lie best, and also the kind of weather most 
calculated to favour the different branches of sport ; but he 
must not be surprised if he is often very wide of the mark 
in his calculations. Indeed he will most probably find 
that his increasing experience serves but to teach him how 
very slight and superficial is man's knowledge of scent, 
and how much there is yet to be learnt regarding that, to 
sportsmen, all-important and mysterious element 

Personally we prefer dogs to bitches for actual work, 
though bitch retrievers are usually more sensitive about 
the mouth, and consequently better adapted for that line of 
business — /.^., fetching dead game. 



HINTS ON AMATEUR DOG-BREAKING. 

The beginner is strongly counselled not to attempt 
breaking or training sporting dogs till he has thoroughly 
studied and mastered the subject theoretically, and seen 
it executed practically either by some reliable sportsman, 
gamekeeper, or really good professional dog-breaker. 

At the commencement of the present chapter we men- 
tioned several of the best and most trustworthy books that 
have been written upon dogs, their treatment and education, 
but there are many more, such as " Pathfinder's " " Break- 
ing and Training Dogs," etc. A series of very practical 
articles entitled " Amateur Dog-Breaking," emanating from 
the pen of Mr. Teasdale Buckell, appeared in the columns 
of Shooting — a capital little paper, that has lately b.een 
started, but one that already circulates extensively and is 
likely to make its mark — and are well worth perusal, being 
written by a gentleman of no mean experience respecting 
all canine matters. The following remarks may serve, 
however, to give the reader an idea of the general lines 
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on which the training of dogs is conducted, though a far 
greater knowledge must be acquired before the novice makes 
his first essay in breaking. 

To begin with, it is absolutely imperative to procure, if 
not a pure-bred puppy, at least one that is descended from 
really good working stock, and that has sufficient base, so 
to speak, whereon a solid foundation can be laid. Never 
commence to educate a dog till he is about three or four 
months old. Up to that time allow him full control over his 
own desires, for it is impossible to make an animal under- 
stand anything before his brains become somewhat de- 
veloped, and to strive to do so might endanger the dog's 
comprehensive powers when he grew older. 

The first thing to teach a puppy is perfect obedience ; 
and to accomplish this he must both love and fear, or 
rather respect, his teacher ; and until he understands his 
master's every word, look, and action, and is under his 
complete restraint, or has, to put it plainly, terminated his 
" domestic education," it is obviously apparent that he is 
not in a fit state to begin his '' sporting education.'' 

Some dogs are trained more readily than others, and 
soon learn to understand what is required of them. This 
is especially noticeable in those whose parents were trained 
workers ; but to attempt to break a dog to game that is 
descended from non-sporting stock is in general a futile 
endeavour and mere waste of energy. One does not need 
to spend a great deal of time in training dogs, an hour 
a day being quite sufficient, provided the lessons are 
regularly given and carefully carried out. 

Ground containing only a moderate quantity of game is 
the best to practise very young dogs upon. Too many and 
too great a variety of birds are almost as pernicious as too 
few, for in the first instance the dogs get quite puzzled with 
the divers and confused scents, while in the latter case they 
cannot conceive what they are intended to search for. 
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When the dogs have become familiar with the different 
kinds of scent, and can readily discern one from another, 
then by all means work them on land teeming with birds 
and ground game, and the more practice thus obtained, the 
better they will be for it. French partridges are also useful, 
for, by continually running, they thoroughly prove how 
much power of perseverance the dogs possess. Always 
begin by training dogs singly, and continue doing so until 
they are steady enough to work together, for bad example 
is most prejudicial to young animals, and a single wild or 
uncontrollable dog will probably lead all the rest astray if 
he be not summarily checked, rated, and chastised in the 
presence of the others. 

Working a young dog on the check-rope, in company 
with a steady old pointer or setter, is frequently an 
efficacious plan. Pointing comes naturally to some dogs, 
and indeed any dog, even a spaniel or terrier, can be taught 
to point in a kind of a way by judicious use of the check- 
rope, suddenly stopping the dog each time he flushes birds 
and endeavours to run in. Pointers are easier to train 
than setters, and are less liable to forget what has been 
previously taught them. 

May, June, and July are the best months in which to 
break pointers and setters, for the dogs are then in fairly 
good trim by the opening of the season. 

Avoid shouting at dogs, for it only bewilders and distracts 
them — two points to be rigorously guarded against. Above 
all never lose your temper with an animal, be it dog or 
horse, no matter how much he may rile you. Getting 
enraged is not of the remotest use, but, on the contrary, it 
tends to frighten the dogs and make them nervous and 
fearful of their master. Patience, gentleness, and firmness 
are three essentials which the amateur or professional dog- 
breaker must possess if he wishes his pupils to turn out 
satisfactorily. The whip should only be resorted to in 
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cases of emergency, for almost everything can be success- 
fully accomplished by means of the check-rope and check- 
collar, combined with the above qualities. 

When using the rope, do not jerk it violently, but give 
it a steady though firm pull, which will bring the dog to a 
stand-still without startling him. 

Cockers are the hardest spaniels to break, being very 
wilful, and even Clumbers often give no little amount of 
trouble. 

There is no radical cure for gun-shyness in dogs, and 
an animal of this description should always be eschewed. 
We only once cured a dog of this fault, which was effected 
by tying him up, standing a few yards off, and then firing 
some dozen consecutive shots every day for nearly a fort- 
night, occasionally rewarding the animal, when he behaved 
properly, with small pieces of biscuit, which method even- 
tually resulted in a success. A very timid dog would, 
however, probably not have borne the treatment, and there- 
fore we again advise the reader to avoid gun-shy dogs, even 
if offered to him as a gift. 

A retriever cannot be well trained unless plenty of game 
is killed for him ; otherwise he will not have sufficient 
practice. For this reason a retriever is seldom perfect till 
the end of his second or third season. Hard-mouthed 
dogs can but rarely be reformed, at least such is our 
experience, and retriever bits are useless. 

Always be careful in selecting your dog-breaker, and do 
not give dogs in charge of a man who merely chooses to 
call himself a breaker because it suits his fancy. Ascertain 
first of all from some reliable authority that the person 
whom you intend to employ really understands his business, 
and will execute it conscientiously. Numbers of self-styled 
breakers flog the dogs most unmercifully, and certainly 
break their spirit, and well-nigh their backs also, though 
they effect little else except the ruin of the animals. But 
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then they get their money, and that is about all these 
unscrupulous gentry care for. What matters it to them if 
the dogs are spoilt ? Therefore keep clear of such men, 
and have as little to say to them as possible. 

Professional breakers train dogs under various specified 
conditions, and the prices which they charge likewise differ 
greatly. Naturally a dog broken and trained by one man 
will not work so well for a stranger, but it is useless for 
a tyro to undertake the task until, as we said before, he 
thoroughly understands how to set about it systematically. 

Nothing further can be said concerning the training of 
sporting dogs without entering into the multifarious details 
connected with the subject, which, for reasons before stated, 
we do not intend broaching at present. 



SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE COMPLAINTS. 

The following recipes are carefully selected from notes 
on doctoring dogs 'which we have culled from innumerable 
sources during the past few years for private use, some 
being taken from " Stonehenge's," Youatt's, Clayton's, and 
other well-known books, and Spratt's pamphlet of medicines. 
We therefore desire openly to acknowledge that the majority 
of subjoined prescriptions are not our own, and in every case 
where it is feasible we shall state from whence they are 
quoted. When such is not possible the lines will be 
enclosed in inverted commas, and we trust that the original 
discoverers will very kindly excuse us for having neglected 
to retain their names or ttoms de plume. 

Administering Medicines. — This depends upon the form 
in which the physic is to be given. If it be a drench, 
place the dog backwards firmly between the knees, draw 
back the skin of the cheek with the fingers of one hand, 
and with the other pour the medicine into the opening thus 
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formed, when it will percolate through the teeth, holding 
the muzzle upwards till the mixture is swallowed. Some 
dogs will lick up warm castor-oil of their own accord, but 
cold oil they will not touch. 

To administer a bolus or pill, force open the dog's mouth 
by pressing the back of his jaws between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, and then rapidly pass the ball 
as far back in the throat as possible ; close the mouth and 
keep the head up as before. Powders can be mixed with 
a little food, but always let the dose be preceded by at 
least twenty-four hours' fast. 

Bruises and Foot-soreness, arising either from hard, 
stony roads, accidental blows, etc., should first be well 
washed and bathed in luke-warm water, and then dressed 
several times a day with the following lotion : — 

" Green vitriol (not blue) . . . i J lb. 

Alum . . . . . . I lb. 

Verdigris 2 oz. 

Sal ammonia . . . . . i oz. 

** These to be well pounded, and put into a glazed 
earthen pipkin, that will hold a quart or three pints ; put 
it upon a moderate fire, and keep stirring with a piece of 
wood ; the fire may be increased till the drugs boil up two 
or three times, then take them off and let them cool. After 
six or seven hours, break the pipkin and take out the stone, 
a piece of which, about the size of a walnut, should be 
pounded and dissolved in a quart of rain water. When 
wanted for use, well shake the bottle, and pour some of 
the liquid into a saucer, in which soak some linen ; then 
apply eight or ten folds thick, so as to keep it constantly 
wet." — " The Rural Almanac" 

Bites and Cuts. — These must be fomented with tepid 
water containing a little bran, and any dirt adhering thereto 
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should be removed with a soft wet rag. If the wound is 
but a small one, keep the dog quiet, and let him lick the 
place, which will generally cause it to heal. 

Should no sensible improvement be visible within a day 
or two, mix the under-mentioned lotion, and apply it with 
a sponge : — 

" Alum J oz. 

Distilled water i pint" 

Should there be any inflammation while the place is 
healing, rub in a little pure vaseline. 

Colic is a form of costiveness, and attacks some dogs 
periodically. Causes. — Want of exercise and irregular 
feeding often engenders colic. Symptoms. — Sudden violent 
pain in the belly, and great efforts on the part of the dog, 
who howls and moans with pain. There are intervals of 
relief and no fever present, which distinguishes it from 
inflammation of the bowels. 

Treatment and Remedy. — "Administer internally ether 
and laudanum in doses of from 30 to 60 drops of each, and 
a clyster of turpentine and laudanum, one teaspoonful of 
each in half a pint of gruel. Rub well into the bowels the 
following stimulating embrocation : — 

" Camphor \ oz. 

Oil of turpentine \ oz. 

Spirits of wine i J oz. 

" Mix. In bad cases a very hot bath may be adminis- 
tered. When the colic comes on in young dogs, the injection 
of turpentine with laudanum and a little ether will frequently 
suffice, without any internal medicine ; but a dose of castor- 
oil will always be necessary to carry off the offending matter." 
— " Stonehenge." Keep the dog warm, and alter his diet, 
giving him plenty of vegetables, and allow him regular 
exercise. 

2 D 
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Canker sets up in various portions of the body, but the 
ears are most commonly affected. 

There are two kinds of canker with which the ears are 
occasionally troubled, i.e.^ internal and external canker, 
sporting dogs being usually the chief sufferers. Causes. — 
Water entering the ears and remaining there, overfeeding 
— in pet dogs — and insufficient work. Externally it often 
proceeds from pulling the dog's ears or striking him about 
the head, which induce the eruption. Symptoms. — At first 
the dog constantly shakes his head, rubs his ears along the 
ground, and constantly scratches them with his hind feet. 
An eruption appears, accompanied by a discharge, and in 
a short time the ear-flaps get swollen and sores break out 
round their rims. The animal gradually becomes low- 
spirited, and often whin«s with pain when his ears acci- 
dentally touch any rough substance. 

Treatment and Remedy, — Allow plenty of fresh air and 
exercise ; keep the bowels open by giving the following 
laxative bolus thrice a week : — 

" Jalap in powder 8 grs. 

Barbadoes aloes 15 grs. 

Ginger 2 grs. 

Castile soap 10 grs. 

" Mix with syrup, and form a bolus, or for small dogs, 
two or three boluses." — " Stonehenge" 

Allow plenty of vegetables, but no meat. Gently but 
thoroughly wash the ears with the accompanying lotion : — 

" Nitrate of silver 10 grs. 

Distilled water i oz. 

"Mix, and drop in every night." — ** Stonehenge " When 
they begin to look better, daily dress the ulcerated external 
parts with vaseline. 

Chorea, or St. Vitus' Dance, sometimes supervenes 
on a bad attack of distemper or some other serious illness. 
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It is not uncommon in dogs of every breed, but is more 
especially attendant upon pampered animals that are nearly 
always indoors. 

Symptoms. — These are readily recognised. The dog 
behaves in a most ludicrous manner, walking and running 
alternately, stopping suddenly, and quivering from head to 
foot, turning round and round, shaking his head about, 
rolling his eyes, and occasionally snapping his teeth, as 
though trying to catch flies. In fact, there is no mistaking 
an animal afflicted with this disease. 

If any remedy is attempted, it should be under the direc- 
tion of a competent veterinary ; but as a dog seldom re- 
covers sufficiently to be of any service in the field, we will 
dispense with laying down any course of treatment. 

Distemper, although not a simple complaint, is yet so 
common, and of such importance, that we cannot but include 
it in this short summary of diseases. Distemper is the bile 
noire of dog-breeders, and if one puppy of a litter be infected 
with it, the disorder is soon propagated to the rest. Singu- 
larly enough, however, we have found that strange dogs 
coming in contact with the suffering animal are far less 
liable to contract the disease than the patient's own relatives. 
At the same time every dog does not necessarily undergo 
this phase of illness, while some are attacked by it more 
violently than others. Distemper usually makes its appear- 
ance in dogs between the ages of three and eighteen months, 
and they seldom get it when more than two years old. 

Causes. — These are uncertain, but exposure to cold and 
wet will often hasten its approach, or it may be contracted 
by contagion. Symptoms, — The dog suddenly becomes 
languid and debilitated. He gives vent to an ominous and 
peculiar cough, which is frequently followed by repeated 
retching. The eyes assume a dull appearance ; the ears, 
legs, and feet turn icy cold, while the head, body, and 
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nose get excessively hot, the latter usually feeling dry and 
parched. The pulse is very irregular, the respiration quick, 
and the breath hot and offensive. Loss of appetite, general 
listlessness, wasting away, and prostration ensue, and there 
is often a continual discharge from the eyes and nose. 
After some days the sufferer becomes too weak to stand, 
and were not measures promptly taken would inevitably die. 

Treatment and Remedy. — ^As nearly every horseman has 
his own treatment for broken knees in horses, so nearly 
every sportsman has his own particular remedy (?) for 
distemper in dogs, which he declares to be the best. And 
although we give further on a cure recommended by " One 
who has fired," etc. (for what it is worth, never having 
tried it), we do not hold with following out a hard and 
fast rule as to the treatment of this disease, but concur 
with " Stonehenge " where he says : — " Distemper cannot 
be treated upon any one plan, but must be managed 
according to the nature and stage of its development." 
We give below a few of the leading points to be attended 
to, but strongly urge any young man to call in pro- 
fessional assistance in case of distemper as in every other 
serious ailment. 

Place the patient in a warm room, feed him upon soup, 
mutton broth, gruel, a little oatmeal and other farinaceous 
nourishment, always leaving warm milk and water within 
his reach. 

Regulate the action of the bowels by purgatives, if 
costive, or by the administration of brandy and arrowroot 
in cases of diarrhoea. When the dog gets very weak, and 
will no longer eat of his own accord, drench him with port 
wine and milk, about a tablespoonful three times a day for 
a small dog, and so on in proportion for larger animals, or 
with a lightly boiled egg shaken up in a bottle. 

When he seems to have got over the worst, support the 
system with tonics, and very gradually increase his diet 
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as soon as he will again take food. Remember that one 
spoonful taken willingly is worth three times that quantity 
forced down his throat. 

We do not think we can do better than quote once 
more from " Stonehenge," who treats of distemper in a 
most thorough and able manner. He says : — 

" The essence of the disease is low fever, of a typhoid 
character. The secret of successful treatment is not to do 
too much in ih^ first stage, but simply to correct the torpid 
condition of the liver ; in the second, to combat symptoms 
ias they arise, by as mild treatment as will control them ; 
and in the tht'rd, to support the strength by tonics and 
plenty of nourishing food ; whilst a relapse is to be 
guarded against by carefully keeping the dog to his kennel 
till quite strong again. 

"Such is the treatment which I have found so success- 
ful that I would engage to cure ninety-nine out of every 
hundred dogs attacked by distemper, if previously healthy, 
and supposing the attack to be of the ordinary type. The 
malignant form is, however, not so amenable to treatment; 
indeed, in some epidemics it is almost incurable, whatever 
may be the treatment adopted. The head complication is 
also very fatal, there not being time for remedies to act 
before fatal mischief occurs." 

The following is the recipe for distemper previously 
alluded to. 

" Administer three doses of Turbith's mineral, a yellow 
precipitate of mercury, once every intermediate day, regu- 
lating the quantity to the weight and size of the dog; 
thus : — 



Lap or toy dog . 
Small spaniel or beagle 
Large do. da . 
Pointer, setter, or harrier 
Foxhound or retriever 



10 to 12 grs. 

20 grs, 
25 to 30 grs. 
30 to 35 grs. 
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" It must be borne in mind that the above is a powerful 
poison, and if given in small doses will infallibly be fatal, 
but must always be administered in sufficient quantities 
to act as a powerful emetic ; a few grains too much never do 
harm. I have given it, or caused it to be given, in hundreds 
of cases, and have never known a casualty, either from the 
medicine or the disease, though in many cases given when 
the dog was so far gone as to be unable to stand up ; but 
in these extreme cases it will not prevent those terrible 
spasmodic twitchings commonly known as 'curtsies.'" — 
" One who has fired some 20,C)CX) trial shots at marks" 

DiARRHCEA AND DYSENTERY. — The former of these is a 
very common complaint, especially in puppies, and dysentery 
is of the same nature, being an aggravated form of diarrhoea. 

Causes. — These are, in diarrhoea, improper food, con- 
stant exposure to inclement weather, neglect, or worms, 
while dysentery often follows an attack of diarrhoea, or is 
the result of the dog having picked up poison. Symptoms. — 
These, in diarrhoea, are too well known to need description, 
while in dysentery the action of the bowels is more violent 
and blood is often passed. 

Treatment and Remedy, — Keep the dog warm and out 
of draughts. Administer a dose of warm castor-oil — from 
one to three tablespoonfuls — and if the purging continues, 
two hours later give him frequent doses of brandy and 
arrowroot, say from two teaspoonfuls to two tablespoonfuls 
every hour according to his size. 

If this is insufficient, or if signs of dysentery make 
themselves manifest, a stronger mixture must be resorted 
to, viz. : — 

" Diluted sulphuric acid .... 3 drms. 

Tincture of opium 2 drms. 

Compound tincture of bark . . . i oz. 

Water 6J oz. 
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" Mix. Two tablespoonfuls every four hours." — " Stone- 
henge" This latter almost invariably counteracts the 
purging ; but should it fail to do so, as is sometimes the 
case, a clyster of starch and powdered opium must be 
injected. Feed sparingly on arrowroot, rice, and weak 
beef tea, and give rice-water to drink. 

Diseases of the Eye. — Of these there are several 
kinds, but only two come under our immediate notice, viz., 
Ophthalmia and Inflammation of the Haw, 

Causes. — Ophthalmia is generally the result of a severe 
cold in the head, which weakens the eyes and often in- 
duces this disorder. Dust entering the eyes, or accidental 
scratches and blows also bring on the malady, and eating 
uncooked meat is likewise a fruitful source of this disease. 
Symptoms. — The interior of the eyelids are inflamed and 
red. The eyeballs turn lustreless and have a cloudy 
appearance, and the dog cannot stand the bright sun or 
even the daylight. 

Treatment and Remedy. — Give twice a week a small dose 
of castor-oil. Enclose the dog where the rays of the sun 
cannot penetrate, and let his diet comprise boiled vegetable 
food, a little bread and milk, and Spratt's cakes soaked. 
Every two days allow him one of Bragg's charcoal biscuits 
besides his usual meals, and take him out daily for an 
hour's exercise after sunset. 

Dilute a small quantity of sugar of lead in water, strain 
it oflF through several folds of fine muslin, or through filter 
paper, and bathe the eyes and lids with this solution thrice 
a day. If this does not effect a cure, substitute for the 
above wash the following lotion :— 

" Nitrate of silver 4 grs. 

Distilled water i oz." 

—Spratt. 
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Apply this every three days on a soft sponge or piece 
of lint. 

Inflammation of the Haw is of very common occurrence. 
The haw is located at the inmost comer of the eye, and 
sometimes swells up, forming itself into a small lump. 
The simplest cure is to clip off the excrescence with a 
sharp pair of curved scissors, and once removed it seldom 
if ever returns. Bathe the spot with warm water for a 
few days, or till it has quite healed. 

Fits. — Causes, — Fits in dogs are of three sorts, namely, 
apoplectic, epileptic, and fits during puppyhood, the latter 
being usually caused by worms, or when the puppy is 
getting his permanent teeth, or when he is recovering from 
distemper. Symptofns. — If apoplectic, the dog falls down, 
his eyes are bloodshot, the action of the heart is increased, 
his breathing is heavy, and the dog is totally prostrated. 
The chief difference between epileptic fits and fits of puppy- 
hood is the champing of the jaws and foaming at the 
mouth, which is only present in epilepsy. In both cases, 
however, the animal struggles violently, his eyes staring 
vacantly into space, and he ever and anon gives vent to 
suppressed moans, as though in great pain. When there 
is much twitching of the belly the fit is probably caused 
by the presence of worms in the intestines. 

Treatment, — In apoplexy, bleeding and a quick-acting 
purgative drench are the only chance of saving the dog's 
life ; but so few know how to bleed a dog, and this kind 
of fit is most serious, that a veterinary surgeon should be 
sent for without a moment's delay. Meanwhile dash cold 
water on the animal's head, rub a little turpentine along 
his spine, and give him four grains of calomel in a little 
milk. Little more can be done until the arrival of the 
vet. 

In epilepsy put a bit of wood in the dog's mouth to pre- 
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vent his biting his tongue, and then tie a handkerchief 
round his throat to be able to hold him by directly the fit is 
over. " Scrutator " gives an account of a dog which bolted 
right away for a mile after a fit of this description, until 
his career was brought to a sudden check in a pool of 
water, which brought him to his senses ; he was able to 
crawl out, and when found some hours after had quite 
recovered, though still in a very exhausted state. 

A very useful medicine for this and other fits is hydrated 
chloral, recommended in Spratt's treatise on dog doctoring. 
The dose is from five to fifteen grains for full-grown dogs, 
or from two to eight grains for puppies. Administer also 
the following purgative : — 

Calomel 2 to 5 grs. 

Jalap 10 grs. to i scple. 

This should either be made into a ball or given in milk 
or water as a drench. If there is reason to suspect worms 
a vermifuge must be given (see Worms). 

Influenza. — Causes. — In spite of its high-sounding 
appellation, infiuenza is nothing more nor less than an 
aggravated form of cold in the head, arising from exposure 
to cold and wet, and therefore chiefly prevalent among 
sporting dogs. Symptoms. — The sufferer seems feverish, 
trembles, lies down, and there is a thin discharge from his 
eyes and nose, these outward marks being not infrequently 
accompanied by a hoarse cough. 

Treatment and Remedy. — Do not stint the patient's food, 
yet deprive him of all heating nourishment, restricting his 
meals to oatmeal porridge, gruel, and the like. Also keep 
him warm and dry. Administer twice a day a pill recom- 
mended by Spratt, " containing from four to eight grains of 
compound ipecacuanha powder, according to the size of 
the dog." 
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Mange. — We think it needless to describe the varieties 
of this parasitic disease to which dogs are liable, and shall 
therefore confine our remarks to the most common kind. 
Causes. — Neglect, impure state of the blood, and eating 
offal or much salt food. Symptoms. — The dog perpetually 
scratches himself and endeavours to rub the irritating part 
against trees or any hard objects. This causes the hair to 
drop off gradually, and then the skin beneath it assumes a 
bright red colour, and small fissures appear thereon. 

Treatment and Remedy. — Keep the dog isolated, as the 
disorder is very contagious. Administer twice a week a 
medium dose of Epsom salts or some such cooling aperient. 
Limit the food to farinaceous substances and vegetables, 
which must only be allowed in moderation. Give regular 
but not violent exercise, and house the patient in a dry 
kennel apart from the other dogs. Thoroughly scour all 
the kennels with boiling water, soda, lime, and soft soap. 

Clip off the hair for about an inch round the sores, and 
if there is a watery discharge from the infected portions of 
the body, wash them with lukewarm water containing bran. 
Gently dry the flesh, and apply twice or thrice daily an 
ointment composed of " cosmoline and oleate of copper of 
twenty per cent, strength." If that is not sufficiently 
strong, increase the copper to forty or forty-five per cent. 
We have never known an instance of this cure failing. 
The mixture is quite harmless, and consequently it is 
unnecessary to muzzle the patient. A dog takes a long 
while to recover from mange, but his coat is often the 
better for it afterwards. 

When all outward traces of irritation have vanished, 
employ a little of Spratt's hair restorer for dogs. The 
main point is to check the complaint as soon as it appears. 

Rheumatism. — Causes. — For the origin of this complaint 
we have not far to look. It arises chiefly from the dog's 
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lying on wet ground, cold flags, or being only partially 
dried after a bath. Symptoms. — The dog grows sullen 
and snappish, shivers constantly, moves along gingerly as 
though afraid to touch the ground, and in severe cases 
lies down and moans at intervals. 

m 

Treatment and Remedy. — Place the patient in a room 
containing a good fire, near which he may warm himself. 
Should he seem confined, administer a full dose of warm 
castor-oil. We know of no better remedy than Spratt's 
cure for rheumatism or EUiman's embrocation, which 
should be rubbed in regularly after the above purgative 
dose. 

Surfeit is not unlike mange in external appearance, the 
distinguishing feature being that the former is not contagi- 
ous. Causes. — Overfeeding and confinement. Symptoms. — 
Blotches and breakings out on the body, and the hair comes 
off the sores after a few days. 

Treatment and Remedy. — A dose of Epsom salts is the 
first thing to be given. Follow this up next day with a 
teaspoonful of powdered sulphur and half a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, mixed up in butter, and give it every 
other night for a week. Reduce his food and avoid sub- 
stantial nourishment. Also give him plenty of exercise. 

Rub in the following mixture once a day : — 

" Oil of turpentine i oz. 

Sublimed sulphur . . . . . i oz. 

Train oil 4 oz. 

UixJ'—Ciayton. 

A dose containing "iEthiop's mineral and levigated 
antimony, of each twenty grains," may likewise be adminis- 
tered when the surfeit has almost disappeared, and will 
serve to purify the blood. 
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Vermin. — Under this heading are included fUas^ Ike^ and 
ticks. 

It is impossible to permanently eradicate the first named, 
but they can be kept down to a great extent by adopting 
the following plan. Boil half a pound of quassia shavings 
in four gallons of water. While still warm wash the dog 
in the solution, making free use of soft soap, and when dry, 
dust all over his coat a quantity of Keating's powder, which 
is perfectly harmless to dogs, but be careful that it does 
not fall into their eyes. 

Lice may be killed by dressing the dogs with the follow- 
ing concoction : — 

"Olive oil 80Z. 

Paraffin 8 oz. 

Oil of tar i oz. 

Turpentine i oz." 

—SpratL 

Mix, and leave it upon the dogs for several hours, then 
wash them in hot water to remove it. Pure paraffin oil is 
also an excellent louse-destroyer, but must be used with 
caution. 

Ticks, — The only sure way to exterminate these pests is 
to pull off as many as possible, then scrub the dogs as 
before — in a solution of quassia wood — and lastly, rub well 
into the skin, morning and night, the accompanying wash : — 

" Water 2 pts. 

Spirits of wine i oz. 

Sublimate \\ drm. 

" The sublimate should be dissolved in the spirits of wine, 
and the water then added." — Clayton, Avoid using mer- 
curial preparations for vermin. Lice and ticks ought never 
to exist in properly kept dogs, provided plenty of Keating's 
powder or powdered sulphur be always sprinkled about the 
interior of the kennels. 
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Worms. — The three species of worms with which dogs 
are often afflicted are Maw worms, Tape worms, and Round 
worms. As a general vermifuge we can confidently recom- 
mend the following : — 

" Two drachms of powdered areca nut to be given mixed 
up in water as a drench, and followed by a dose of castor- 
oil. This is the dose for a large dog. It may be regulated 
for all sizes by giving two grains of the nut for each pound 
the dog weighs." — ** StonehengeJ^ The oil should be given 
three or four hours after the areca nut. We have found this 
remedy, if persevered in, giving two doses a week or three 
a fortnight, to be most efficacious in all cases of worms. 

We have inserted the foregoing notes — being but a brief 
outline of some of the chief diseases to which dogs are sub- 
ject — in the hope that they may prove of some service to 
young sportsmen. It will be noticed that no mention has 
been made of many grave disorders, such as gastritis, 
yellows, rabies, etc., the reason being that it would be im- 
possible for a novice to cope successfully with such cases, 
without a thorough practical knowledge and experience of 
them. Indeed, rabies itself would afford sufficient material 
for a whole treatise. 

Any one, therefore, wishing to get up a full knowledge 
of the diseases of dogs and their remedies we refer to 
some of the many books on the subject, and we do not 
think we can do better than recommend to his notice 
" Stonehenge on the Dog," which masterly work we have 
to thank for much information which we have found most 
invaluable in practice, and some recipes from which book 
we have reproduced in the above notes, by kind permission. 

The art of breeding and rearing dogs, as well as the 
management of puppies, we shall not broach, for these are 
subjects which require to be treated exhaustively, and, 
moreover, all their minutiae have already been thoroughly 
explained by greater authorities than your obedient servant. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FERRETS, 

Notes on the Ferret and his Congeners — Breeding and Training — 

Treatment in Health and Disease, 

NOTES ON THE FERRET AND HIS CONGENERS. 

There are two kinds of Ferrets usually employed for bolting 
rabbits, viz., the pure white Ferret {Mustela Furo) and the 
Polecat variety, which latter is supposed to have descended 
from a cross between the common ferret and the polecat 
{Putorius fatidus). The length of the ferret differs greatly, 
and depends entirely upon the breed. The general appear- 
ance of both white and dark ferrets is well known, and 
therefore calls for no comment. 

Belonging to the same genus {Mustela) are the Weasel 
{Mustela vulgaris)^ the Stoat or Ermine {Mustela Erminea), 
often confounded with the Weasel, the Pine Marten {Maries 
Abietunt), the Beech Marten {Martes Foina), the Sable 
{Martes Zibellina), the Mink (Vison Lutreola), and many more. 

The weasel, which has numerous provincial appellations, 
averages from six to ten inches in length, is of a ruddy 
brown hue above and snowy white beneath. In form he 
resembles the ferret, but is in every way smaller. The 
stoat, briefly described by Johnson as "a small stinking 
animal," is not so brightly marked as the preceding species, 
his coat being generally darker, and, moreover, his ears and 
feet are sometimes tinged with white. He has a long tail, 
the extremity of which is jet black in a pure stoat, which 
trait always distinguishes him from the weasel, whose tail is 
much shorter and blunt at the end. 
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At the beginning of winter the fur becomes creamy white, 
excepting the black on the tail, according to the severity or 
mildness of the season. 

Sometimes, however, especially when there is little or 
no snow, it retains its summer tinting. An adult male 
stoat measures twelve or fifteen inches, and is stronger 
than either the ferret or weasel. All animals included in 
this family (Mustelidce) feed upon rabbits, rats, mice, game, 
eggs, frogs, et hoc genus ontne, and consequently commit 
ravages untold among the preserves. Hence keepers wage 
constant war against them ; but the subject of destroying 
vermin we shall treat of succinctly in the Addenda. 

Every member of the ferret race emits a more or less 
unpleasant effluvium, and therefore Johnson is not far 
wrong in his definition of the stoat, the polecat, and their 
various allies. 

These little creatures hunt by scent, as may be proved 
by watching them when on the track of a hare, rabbit, or 
rat. They are, likewise, said to work in packs, but the 
veracity of this latter statement we cannot affirm from 
personal observation. 

Although weasels and stoats are so injurious to game, 
yet they also contribute their tithe of good by killing 
innumerable rats, mice, and other rodents; but even this 
can scarcely compensate for the amount of evil they do, 
and therefore it is imperative to eradicate them from 
coverts, or land on which game, hares, and rabbits are to 
be preserved. 

Polecats, weasels, and stoats usually breed thrice a year, 
the offspring numbering from three to six at a birth. They 
form a kind of nest with dry herbage, which is placed in 
old hollow trunks of trees, among piles of stones, or in 
similar secluded localities, but the spot is invariably care- 
fully concealed. 
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BREEDING AND TRAINING. 

Ferrets generally breed twice a year, but occasionally 
bring forth three litters within the twelve months. For 
rabbiting we consider a cross between a large bitch or 
"jill" polecat ferret and a small white dog or "hob" to 
be the best, but in any case never breed from inactive 
animals. The above will produce medium-sized ferrets. 
Very large or very small ones are objectionable. For rats, 
both father and mother should be of polecat origin, as these 
usually have more pluck than white ferrets, which quality 
is essential for ratting. 

•The period of gestation rarely lasts more than thirty- 
five days, though some writers assert that it takes six or 
seven weeks. Each litter contains six young, sometimes 
only four, and very seldom eight. These are bom blind, 
and do not open their eyes for about thirty days. 

Avoid handling or paying much attention to the young 
till they have left the mother, for she, being of a jealous 
disposition, is apt to devour them, and once a jill has com- 
mitted this offence she will continue doing so ever after. 
Also give the mother plenty of liquid food while suckling 
her young. 

Training ferrets is a matter of no difficulty. Simply 
take the young when about three months old and send 
them down an earth — previously marked by a dog— one 
at a time, together with the mother or father. 

A few lessons of this sort will soon teach them their 
business, and if of good descent, hunting will come to 
them naturally. Female ferrets, being of a naturally gentler 
disposition, are the best for rabbits, and males for rats. 
Always attach a bell to the ferret except when working 
him in woodricks or when ratting. Many and many a 
ferret we should have lost had this precaution been 
neglected. The bell should be fixed to a thin strip of 
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soft leather about one-fifth of an inch wide, provided with 
a buckle and loosely strapped round the ferret's neck. 
Remove the bell when the day's work is over, as the constant 
tinkling is liable to induce deafness. If the ferret is shy, 
tie about six inches of twine to his collar, so as to catch 
him easily as soon as he reappears from the burrow. 

Never muzzle ferrets if possible. Really good ones do 
not need muzzling. The atrocious custom of sewing up 
the lips of the poor little animals has fortunately gone out 
of date, and has been replaced by leather, string, or metal 
muzzles. The best of these, and the only one that we 
have found of any practical use, is here illustrated. It is 




Fig. 51.— UacpuiihUKi'i Spring Fcnei Munt*. 

made in four sizes, for it is of great importance that the 
muzzle should fit comfortably. When this is not the case 
it is vain to expect the animal to work well. The above 
cut requires no description, but we may add that the ferret's 
jaws are not held in the uncomfortable position shown in 
the diagram. 

As we said before, good ferrets do not require muzzles, 
and it is only those which are badly bred, and which con- 
sequently always endeavour to kill the rabbits instead of 
bolting them, that need to have their mouths thus confined, 
but in no instance must a ferret be muzzled when ratting. 
Working ferrets on a line is a bad plan, as the cord may 
at any time get entangled among roots, etc. 

Plenty of handling is essential in taming ferrets, and 
will work wonders with them. If a ferret is constantly 
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handled he becomes as gentle as a kitten, and naturally is 
far easier and pleasanter to work than one that is ever- 
lastingly trying to bite. All our ferrets allow themselves 
to be picked up by the legs, tail, ears, or, in fact, any part 
of the body, which is very convenient. It is a great 
nuisance to have to wait till the ferret can be caught round 
the neck, which is often necessary with savage animals. 
A clever ferret will never enter an earth that is not tenanted. 
Some men recommend blowing in the ferret's face if he 
refuses to go down. Acting on this advice, a friend of 
ours one day began blowing a ferret violently that stayed 
at the mouth of a burrow, whereupon the little creature, 
probably finding the treatment somewhat the reverse of 
pleasant, suddenly turned round, and jumping at his 
tormentor's face, succeeded in seizing him by the extremity 
of the "proboscis," driving his teeth through that organ 
in such a way that several moments elapsed before he 
could be disengaged. 

The moral to be derived from the above anecdote is, 
never to blow your ferrets, or they may deem it proper to 
retaliate in the manner described, and, moreover, it has no 
effect beyond driving them a few inches down the hole. 
In connection with this we may mention that, in order to 
make a ferret drop anything of which he has hold, draw 
either of his fore-legs forcibly downwards towards his tail, 
and he will immediately let go. 

TREATMENT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

By the uninitiated the ferret is generally looked upon as 
a vicious, blood-thirsty little animal that is always seeking 
to bite, and, in fact, he is regarded as a loathsome creature 
not fit to be touched except by gamekeepers and such 
persons. 

Now, this supposition that the ferret is naturally fero- 
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cious is a fallacy pure and simple, for, like almost every 
other animal, he is amenable to kindness and good treat- 
ment. The Rev. J. G. Wood records a very striking in- 
stance of how a lady successfully trained a weasel to 
recognise her, and to follow her about like a dog, and w-e 
can quite believe his statement, seeing how ferrets appre- 
ciate kindness. 

We have already asserted that well-trained ferrets may 
be lifted up by any portion of their bodies ; but a ferret 
that is not so good-tempered must be handled more care- 
fully, and to catch him it is necessary to place the hand 
round his neck, allowing the fore-legs to pass between 
the first and second fingers. In this way he cannot 
possibly bite or scratch. Never be afraid to touch him, 
or he will be sure to ^ap at your fingers when he sees 
them suddenly jerked away. When training a savage ferret 
a thick leather glove should be worn, and when he finds he 
is picked up notwithstanding his efforts to bite, he will soon 
leave off his little tricks. 

The very best food for ferrets is lukewarm bread and 
milk, but rarely any meat, as it only tends to make them 
savage, and savage ferrets are useless for rabbits ; but for 
a ferret doing much hard work, and well accustomed to 
being handled, a little bit of raw meat will be beneficial 
now and again, by way of a change. Spratt's biscuits 
soaked in milk may also be given occasionally. They 
should have one meal a day, and that in the evening, but 
before work a teaspoonful of warm fresh milk a-piece will 
render them more keen. 

A hutch to contain two or three ferrets should be con- 
structed as follows : — Let the total length be forty-two 
inches, breadth twenty-four inches, and height eighteen 
inches. Divide this into three partitions by boards reach- 
ing from top to bottom, making one part at the end six 
inches wide, and each of the other two eighteen inches 
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wide respectively. Through both of the partitioning boards 
bore small holes about three inches from the floor, and 
large enough to admit one ferret at a time. In the outer 
side of the narrow compartment cut a door, through which 
to pass food, and as an entrance to admit the ferrets. 

Let the front of two partitions, viz., the centre one and 
the narrow one at the end, be covered with thin wire gauze, 
but the third must be boarded in all round. 

This kennel should have two separate floors, fixed to the 
base in precisely the same manner as those of dog kennels 
described on page 382, so that when one is removed the 
other may be substituted. Let each kennel be hung at a 
convenient height against a wall, or, if placed on the ground, 
it should be supported by four bricks, one at each comer, 
to keep it from damp. 

Of the three partitions, the one boarded is intended for 
sleeping purposes, and the roof of it should be finely perfo- 
rated for the sake of ventilation. The centre one is meant 
for general exercise, while the last or smallest one, contain- 
ing the door, should be kept solely as a feeding-room. 

By having the apertures leading from one apartment to 
another slightly above the level of the floor the ferrets 
will be less liable to carry their food into the adjoining 
partitions, which will therefore remain clean. A little hay 
must be placed in the sleeping compartment, but it will 
suffice to strew the floors of the other two with fine sawdust. 
Clean each hutch every evening by unhooking the dirty 
floor, and replacing the clean one, at the same time renewing 
the bedding and sawdust. Leave a pan of fresh water, 
da}' and night, in the feeding-room. 

The floors should in turn be thoroughly scoured with 
hot water, soda, and soft soap, and then dried, so as to be 
ready when the dirty one is removed. Sprinkle a little 
Keating's powder or powdered sulphur about the interior 
of the kennels. Let all the ferrets be washed once a month 
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in a warm solution of bofled quassia shavings, lathering 
them well over with soft soap. It is better never to leave 
more than three ferrets together in a single hutch, as a 
greater number are apt to fight. Likewise keep jills and 
hobs separately. The above directions may seem somewhat 
elaborate, but they are none the less necessary if ferrets 
are to be preserved from illness and disease. 

Let several very small holes be cut in the sides of the 
ferret-bags, otherwise the ferrets get drowsy after a short 
time from want of oxygen. Never place ferrets in damp 
sacks or kennels, and leave some dry hay in each bag. 

To put a ferret into his bag, drop him in head foremost, 
for it is almost impossible to make the animal enter any 
other way, as he invariably clutches the sides with his 
claws. If the ferrets have had much work to do, give 
them occasionally a few drops of water to drink during 
the day ; for if they get very thirsty, they will strive to 
kill the rabbits in order to suck their blood, and waiting 
for a ferret that is '' lying up " is not the most pleasant 
occupation. 

It is excessively detrimental to a ferret to employ him both 
for rats and rabbits, as the former render him wild and in- 
capacitated for rabbiting. If ferrets are required for ratting 
they should be bred for the purpose, and crossed as before 
mentioned. As a rule white ferrets stand but a poor 
chance against their chisel-toothed foes. 

Ferrets are subject to slight mutations and ailments, 
among which Distemper, Sweat, Foot-rot, Scab, and Worms 
somewhat tend to swell the bill of mortality. If neglected 
they likewise become infested with Vermin — fleas and ticks 
— which it is very hard to dislodge. 

A certain author advises his readers to destroy their 
ferrets immediately the animals are taken ilL Well, of 
course that is a very prompt, and decidedly a very effectual, 
method of terminating the disease, but nevertheless one 
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not likely to be acted upon, for is it probable that a man 
would sacrifice a good ferret that is a little unwell without 
first of all endeavouring to cure him ? 

For distemper a little balsam of copaiba acts as a charm, 
and rarely fails to restore the sufferer to health, provided 
the patient be kept warm by placing cotton-wool in his 
kennel instead of hay. The symptoms of distemper in 
ferrets are much the same as those in dogs, there being 
invariably a watery discharge from the eyes and nose, 
which should be carefully washed away by bathing those 
parts with warm water containing bran tied up in a muslin 
bag, and then let the ferret be gently dried. 

In a pamphlet on ferrets and ferreting published at the 
Bazaar office we once saw recommended for sweat " twenty 
drops of cod liver oil twice a day, and five drops of wine 
of iron," and have frequently found this mixture effective 
when administered in rather larger doses than the above 
named. Ferrets are very sensitive to cold, and therefore 
warmth is essential in all cases of illness. 

Foot-rot arises from neglect or want of exercise, and is 
consequently never to be met with in well-kept ferrets. 
The diseased spots should first be washed in warm water, 
next removed by means of a sharp penknife, and then 
dressed with an ointment composed of Stockholm tar, 
lard, and vaseline mixed in equal proportions. Plenty of 
exercise on soft ground must also be given. 

Scab seldom makes its appearance on ferrets that are 
properly cared for, and can generaUy be cured by applying 
a few drops of Spratt's cure for mange thrice daily. 

Areca nut will invariably pass worms if given in doses 
varying from three to five grains, according to the size of 
the ferret. It is better for two persons to administer drugs, 
for while one holds the jaws apart, the other can pour 
down the drench or push the pill as far back in the throat 
as possible, as the case may be. Fleas and ticks can 
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usually be extirpated by following out the directions laid 
down when treating of similar vermin in dogs, on page 428. 
There are many cures for all the above complaints, 
which are too numerous to mention, but as a rule any 
chemist can prescribe a simple recipe for the ailments of 
ferrets, which are never difficult to deal with if taken in time, 
warmth and cleanliness being of paramount importance, and 
where these two points are provided for, sickness amongst 
ferrets is of rare occurrence. Death usually comes on 
quite suddenly and without any visible cause. 
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ADDENDA. 

English and Scotch Gamekeepers — Modem Poachers and Poaching — 
On the Destruction of Vermin — Extraordinary Bags of Game in 
the Past and Present Century — The Ground Game Bill^ 1880— 
Dog<, Game^ and Gun Licenses — Conclusion, 

ENGLISH AND SCOTCH GAMEKEEPERS. 

The terms gamekeeper and fox preserver should be — but 
unfortunately are not always — synonymous. This asser- 
tion, it is needless to say, no sportsman will attempt to 
contradict ; for a man who is fond of sport, even though 
he may not himself care about hunting, could never submit 
to see those animals — 1>., foxes — which aflford such intense 
pleasure and delight to all who participate in the chase, 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

Such a proceeding on the part of any one would truly 
be egotistical and niggardly in the extreme, and if a person 
wishes to make himself generally unpopular, let him have 
the foxes on his property trapped or shot, and his desire 
will soon be satisfied. 

Of course some rascally keepers find foxes very con- 
venient ; for scarcity of game can always be attributed to 
their depredations ; and if the fact were only known, when 
an owner of coverts signs the death-warrant of foxes, the 
conviction in nine times out of ten is brought about by the 
false testimony of the keeper, who does not scruple to 
screen himself at the expense of poor Reynard. 
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Naturally, the little " red rover " does like a little game 
when it is in season, like any one else ; and when a wounded 
bird chances to cross his path, it is not usually his fault if 
that said bird does not aiford him a hearty meal, and small 
blame to him ; but that foxes have to answer for a vast 
deal more mischief than they in reality commit we are 
perfectly certain of. 

Game secured ,by poachers, game killed by vermin — 
cats, stoats, etc. — and lastly, the sundry perquisites of some 
keepers, " whose best conscience is not to leave 't undone, 
but keep 't unknown," all, all are put down to foxes. The 
foxes steal the poultry, the foxes kill the game, the foxes 
suck the eggs, and walk off with lambs by the score. Oh 
yes ; but who can prove that unfortunate Reynard is the 
perpetrator of all these misdemeanours? Compensation 
is demanded by the aggrieved farmers, and the M. F. H. 
with that generosity which always characterises him, be- 
stows it bountifully right and left, and often at a great 
loss to himself; but unfortunately this liberality, instead of 
being fully appreciated, is sometimes — though we are glad 
to say now seldom — taken unfair advantage of by the tenants 
and gamekeepers, who augment the list of slain as they deem 
it proper. 

The Ground Game Bill, which from the time of its enact- 
ment has occasioned so much ill feeling amongst the very 
class of people that it was intended to benefit, affects hunt- 
ing men as well as shooters ; for foxes, being unable to 
procure a sufficient quantity of rabbits, must naturally have 
more recourse to feathered game and poultry than they did 
in the days when rabbits were plentiful. 

Still, no man will begrudge Reynard a few of his 
favourites, and surely it is better to lose a small percentage 
of pheasants and partridges than to incur the odium of 
surrounding neighbours by depriving them of their sport 
merely for the sake of shooting thirty or forty extra head 
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of game. A person who could commit such an act would 
indeed be a skinflint in every sense of the word, for that 
pheasants and foxes can exist and be found in the same 
covers is a fact too well known and too firmly established 
to be disputed. 

We once knew a man who informed his keepers that 
unless he had both pheasants and foxes in his preserves 
they, the keepers, should leave. And what was the 
result ? Why, in subsequent seasons game and foxes 
were found ad lib., and everybody was satisfied ; for 
shooters knew full well that a day in Mr. Blank's coverts 
was not a thing to be sneezed at, whilst hunting men 
appreciated this non-hunting sportsman's courteous atten- 
tion, and were equally sure that the drawing of his woods 
would result in a find — which was invariably the case. 
Consequently this man was friendly with every one and 
esteemed throughout the county. 

Although there are scamps amongst all classes, yet we 
are happy to say, that as a rule keepers are as honest, as 
straightforward, and as hard-working a set of men as one 
could wish for. 

Some people are inclined to take a harsh view of them, 
and think that their sole occupation consists in saunter- 
ing leisurely about their master's preserves, strewing food 
for pheasants, killing ground game, vermin, etc., and that, 
in fact, they spend a rather pleasant life than other- 
wise. 

Now, let us pause for a moment and consider the duties 
and immense responsibilities of an ordinary head game- 
keeper. To begin with, he has the charge of some thou- 
sands of pheasants and pheasants' eggs, and should an 
epidemic spread amongst the chicks, should the game or 
eggs be stolen by poachers or destroyed by vermin, it is 
he who has to bear the blame. The behaviour of his 
assistants or of the under-keepers must be superintended 
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by him, and the entire management of each " big day " is 
submitted to his care. 

Again, he has frequently to sleep under hedges for 
many nights in succession ; not to speak of poaching 
affrays, when he is often attacked single-handed by half a 
dozen or more roughs. If they kill or injure him they 
probably escape ; but should he shoot either of them, all 
the daily papers are teeming with the news, and the 
chances are that the unfortunate man is forthwith im- 
prisoned. These are but a few examples of the hardships 
which gamekeepers undergo, but they serve to show that 
this situation is no sinecure. 

All keepers should have a thorough knowledge of dogs, 
their treatment, training, etc., and must be familiar with 
the habits and haunts of game and the multifarious ail- 
ments to which game is prone. A crude knowledge of 
the Game Laws is likewise essential, and with regard to 
this, we should strongly advise sportsmen and keepers to 
procure a copy of " Gamekeepers' Powers and Duties," by 
" Wildfowler," which will shortly be published in pamphlet 
form. It gives a catalogue of common errors frequently 
unconsciously made by keepers in the discharge of their 
duties, and states briefly how these faults may be easily 
rectified. 

Concerning "tipping" keepers little will be said, for 
no definite tariff can be laid down. Let each man give 
what he can aflford, and nobody should grumble. 

Many persons object to these eleemosynary donations, and 
never proffer them on principle. This, however, we think 
is carrying matters rather too far. Others, on the contrary, 
place a box bearing an inscription to the effect that volun- 
tary contributions for the keepers will be thankfully received. 

Another plan is to curtail the keeper's wages, trusting 
that the deficit will be paid in gratuities granted to him by 
visitors. 
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Similar methods are also resorted to, but they are all 
objectionable. Let the gamekeeper have his ordinary 
wages, and take no notice of tips that others may choose 
to tender him. These should be looked upon as extras, 
which it is at the shooters* option to bestow if they think 
proper. 

Although we strongly approve of tipping keepers — 
which is only fair, considering the increased amount of 
work which a " big shoot " always entails — yet we advise 
the reader to give simply as much as he can con- 
veniently afford; and if a bumptious keeper, upon being 
offered a sovereign or so, informs him with a super- 
cilious air that he accepts " nothing under paper," well, 
let him do without it altogether, but never increase the 
sum merely to suit this quite -too -genteel individual's 
fancy. 

Most people, especially sportsmen, occasionally know 
what it is to be '* hard up," and indeed many of those 
who are the most open-handed often can in reality least 
afford to be so. 



MODERN POACHERS AND POACHING. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the modern laws 
respecting poachers are far too lenient. 

There appears to be a very prevalent notion nowadays 
that poaching is a comparatively harmless offence, and the 
anti-sporting community generally strive to throw the blame 
of poaching affrays on sportsmen, by insinuating that they 
should not preserve so largely. 

Constantly one sees paragraphs in local papers which 
seem to favour poachers, and, as it were, to defend their 
rights (?). 

" Why should not poor men be allowed to kill wild birds 
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as well as any one else ? " run these socialistic effusions ; 
and then they go on to say that poachers must live by some 
means or another, and game birds being wildf any person 
should be entitled to shoot them. 

Well, of course, one might argue for ever with people 
whose views on the subject are so excessively circumscribed 
and still be unable to convince them of their misunder- 
standing, or to demonstrate the reductio ad absurdum of the 
argument. How many so-called wild birds would there 
be were preserving abandoned for a few years? Very 
few, we trow. 

Nobody ever presumes to say a good word for a burglar 
who is detected in a theft ; yet there is very little differ- 
ence between one man who breaks into a house and 
carries off whatever he can lay hands upon, and another 
who steals into a country gentleman's well-stocked coverts 
and robs the game therefrom. Both are trespassers, both 
are thieves, and it would be hard to say which is most 
handy with his revolver or shot gun when disturbed in 
his occupation. Therefore, we fail to see the distinction ; 
and if any exists, it can be but a "distinction without a 
difference." 

Night poaching is sufficiently severely punished, but 
that is about all. Poaching by day is usually winked at, 
or else perhaps the culprit is sentenced to pay some trifling 
fine, or to spend a week or so in jail, and then he is once 
more at liberty to pursue his illegal trade. 

We cannot help fancying that if, in lieu of fines or im- 
prisonment, these gentry were allowed a taste of what is 
commonly known as "the rope's end," it would have a 
most beneficial effect upon them, and then perhaps they 
might hesitate ere they again attempted the same line of 
business. It is a man's own fault if he chooses to poach, 
which being the case, he should be adequately punished 
when arrested. 
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One can understand a man being unable to resist the 
temptation of firing at a pheasant rising unexpectedly in 
front of him on another person's land, and an excep- 
tional case of this sort would naturally be overlooked 
by the owner; and one could almost excuse a man who 
poached merely from the love of sport, still more one 
driven to it by sheer hunger ; but the wholesale robbery 
of game that is regularly carried on by organised gangs of 
scoundrels who make poaching a business simply for the 
sake of gain, who steal cart-loads of game, and net whole 
coveys of partridges in a single night, it is they who require 
to be sternly dealt with. 

Such men as these, many of whom hail from London 
slums, are themselves thieves and housebreakers, but 
poaching is likewise a branch of their trade, and they 
would as soon shoot the landlord or his keepers as look 
at them. 

At Charing Cross Station we once observed three of 
these beetle-browed roughs of the lowest type alight from 
a train that had just arrived from Kent. They were 
accompanied by a brace of lurchers, and two of them car- 
ried a large cloth bundle upon a stick. There could be 
no doubt as to what they had been about ; yet these, for- 
sooth I are the " poor men " who must needs plunder pre- 
serves in order to gain a living. The quantity of poachers 
in the vicinity of Seven Oaks alone is immense, and the 
number of keepers that have been injured or killed in that 
neighbourhood by them during the last few years is also 
very great. 

But, as we have before hinted, there are really poor men 
who, by force of circumstances, are reduced to the option 
of stealing or starving — men who are unable to get the 
work they are really willing to do, who have a wife and 
half a dozen children depending upon them for subsistence, 
and who see starvation staring them in the face. Genuine 
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poor these ; and we cannot feel harshly towards them if, to 
relieve their misery, they yield to the temptation of securing 
an occasional hare or rabbit if they get the chance, for we 
do not know what we ourselves might do under like condi- 
tions. But these instances are rare, and we trust that 
those whose duty it is may always treat them as leniently 
as they should deal severely with what we may call " pro- 
fessional poachers." 

Talking of poachers recalls to our memory the artful 
trick played upon some of these men by the famous Charles 
Waterton, which, for the sake of those who may not have 
read his works, we shall briefly describe. 

Mr. Waterton, author of " Essays on Natural History," 
" Wanderings in South America," etc., had a strong aversion 
to prosecuting trespassers, and yet wished to preserve his 
pheasants from their depredations. He therefore devised 
the following ingenious plan, which completely outwitted 
the poachers. We shall relate it in the words of his bio- 
grapher, the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

" First he planted near the house, and just opposite his 
window, a clump of yews, on which trees pheasants are 
fond of perching. Next he surrounded them with a thick 
holly hedge, having only one little gap, which could be 
closed by a strong padlocked gate. Then, leaving the trees 
to grow, he set about the other preparations. 

" He made a number of wooden pheasants, and did it 
in the simplest manner imaginable. He got some small 
scaffolding poles, and cut them diagonally into pieces about 
as long as a pheasant's body. A lath fastened to one end 
made a capital tail, and all that was needed was to trim 
the shoulder to the neck, and put a head on the other 
end, a nail doing duty for a beak. 

" By the time that the trees had grown sufficiently for 
his purpose he had made about a couple of hundred of 
dummy pheasants. He then threw a few sacks full of 
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beans inside the holly hedge, and laid a train of beans into 
the preserve. The birds, finding the beans on the ground, 
naturally followed the trail, and reaching so abundant a 
supply of food as they saw inside the hedge, flew over it 
and feasted to their heart's content. Then, not caring to 
fly, after having gorged themselves, they settled for the 
night in the yews. 

" Meanwhile the wooden pheasants were nailed on 
the trees in the preserve, and so exactly did they re- 
semble the natural birds, that in the dark no one could 
detect the imposition. Even in daylight the dummy 
so exactly represents the bird, that a second glance 
is necessary in order to make sure that it is only an 
imitation." 

Waterton then sat quietly in his room, chuckling to him- 
self as he heard the poachers showering the dummies with 
shot, and these when examined next day were found to be 
literally loaded with lead. 

To prevent poachers from netting game, fix a number of 
brambles and long stakes about the fields, rising several 
feet above the ground. The poachers, seeing these prepara- 
tions, will not attempt to drag the land thus protected ; and 
should they endeavour to do so, the brambles will soon 
entangle themselves in the meshes of the net, and thus 
put a stop to the proceedings. 

Ten or twenty years ago a very common mode of dis- 
covering the whereabouts of partridges by night was to 
attach a small but powerful lantern to a collar strapped 
round a pointer's neck. Immediately the light remained 
immovable the poachers knew that the dog was pointing, 
and accordingly hurried to the spot, and in a few minutes 
the covey was netted and secured. 

Now-a-days, however, this plan is hardly practicable, 
for the keepers are too sharp, and, moreover, at present 
birds lie much more in the hedgerows than they did twenty 
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years back, the modem stubble being really so short as to 
afford but scant cover. 

We shall omit to mention the many tricks and dodges 
now practised by poachers, for, as this work might chance 
to fall into the hands of those who wish to pick up scraps 
of information that will assist them in the illegal capture 
of game, it would truly be a thankless task to give these 
individuals advice on such a subject, thereby initiating them 
in the " art of poaching." 

Alarm guns are of great service, and should be set at 
intervals in the preserves. We have seen many guns of 
this sort, but consider that none can excel, or indeed equal, 
those manufactured by Mr. Burgess. His new alarm gun, 
of which we append an illustration, is in itself a marvel 
of simplicity, and, practically speaking, cannot get out of 
order. 

The foregoing sketch of it needs no explanation. 

ON THE DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN. 

" What shall he have that trapped the fox ? 
A dungeon cell, with bars and locks — 

'Twere his fit home ! 
Sport's laws he broke, and now the yoke 
Of endless scorn on him invoke. 

And let his children bear it, 
Knowing whose fault they wear it. 
The laws of sport thus rent and torn, 
Shall not by him be laughed to scorn." 

— As You Like Jt, Act iv., Scene 2. 

The above excellent parody, which appeared under the 
signature of " W. P." in the Shooting Times some months 
ago, forms a suitable heading for the subject of which we 
now purpose treating, and we feel sure that the views of 
all our readers will coincide with those of this parodist. 

Vermin may be classified as of two kinds, viz., ground 
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vermin and winged vermin. Under the heading of the 
former come weasels, stoats, hedgehogs, rats, cats, stray 
dogs, and the like ; while the latter comprises chiefly hawks, 
and birds of prey, rooks, crows, magpies, jackdaws, jays, 
etc. Moles are comparatively harmless, for though they 
occasionally burrow under nests, thereby breaking the eggs 
which they contain, they do not destroy game or suck the 
blood of young birds, as is sometimes believed. 

We have never shot an owl without incurring certain 
pangs of remorse at doing so, for owls are such very 
handsome birds that it seems a pity to kill them, though 
we must admit that they are destructive, and do not scruple 
to prey upon the chicks whenever a favourable opportunity 
presents itself. Moreover, their solemn and lonely cry, 
echoing through the woods in the still night air, has for 
us a peculiar fascination that we cannot explain, and for 
this reason we endeavour to spare as many owls as 
possible. 

Before commenting on the most effectual methods of 
ridding the coverts of vermin, we must advise the reader 
to discard the common "gin" trap, which is the vilest 
instrument of torture that ever human ingenuity devised, 
and one that can easily be dispensed with if desired. 

Some excellent humane steel and box traps have been 
recently patented by Mr. Burgess, the best of which are 
here illustrated. The " Eclipse " trap, represented on the 
next page, is superior to any other at present extant. 
For rabbits it can be placed either in runs or at the entrance 
of their burrows. The blow received by the victim is 
so great as to ensure instantaneous death. Besides this, 
neither foxes nor pheasants can be caught with these traps, 
which is another point greatly in their favour. 

The second trap is on the box principle, but the animal 
is killed by means of a wire framework that grips him so 
firmly between itself and the trap, that before many seconds 
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have elapsed the " varmint's " spirit has, to use a novelist's 
phrase, " taken flight." Both of these traps are simple 
and efficacious, and in every case the creature is saved 
from those long hours of agonising and lingering pain to 
which rabbits or vermin held in gins are only too frequently 
subjected. 

The figure 4 trap is too well known to need any descrip- 
tion at our hands, but it is an awkward contrivance, and 
difficult to remove from place to place ; another drawback 
being that it can only be set in open spots. Nevertheless 
this trap is very deadly, for no animal, from a weasel to 
a cat, with its proverbial nine lives, is able to live over 



half a minute when once the stone has fallen upon it ; and 
as foxes are far too cunning to approach the uncanny-look- 
ing device, they are perfectly safe. 

A capital box trap may be constructed on the same 
principle as the plain wooden mousetrap, but instead of 
a spring door substitute a sliding one, and, moreover, let 
there be a mode of entry at each end. Bait the trap for 
several days, and leave both doors open, so that the vermin 
may secure the food without getting taken. He then soon 
begins to look upon the box, which he at first eyed with 
suspicion, as something very attractive, and will bring 
with him others of his kin to participate in the feast thus 
gratuitously provided. 
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When matters have arrived at this crisis close the back 
of the trap, and the chances are that for four or five conse- 
cutive nights vermin of the same species will be captured. 
Of course the size of the box depends upon the animals 
which are to be trapped, and must be regulated accordingly. 
The revolving-lid box trap we have never found of much 
use, except for hedgehogs. 

If a few drops of oil of aniseed be dropped upon each 
trap when it is set, they will have the desirable efiect of 
alluring vermin passing in close proximity. Nearly all 
animals and birds have a strong partiality for this drug, 
which seems to entice them even against their own will. 
Rats and stoats, for instance, will attempt anything in 
order to reach aniseed. 

Vermin of every kind is more easily snared during the 
months of January, February, March, and April than at 
any other time of the year. When trapping on clear 
ground, let several boys be directed to drag bundles of 
thick rags saturated with aniseed oil about the fields, 
causing the trails to cross and join one another, and finally 
to converge at the same spots, viz., where the traps are 
set. Vermin of some sort are bound to fall in with the 
tracks thus made, and once they scent the aniseed they 
will follow the line up to the traps. The drags should be 
taken from trap to trap, so that in every case the vermin 
must reach one or other of the snares. 

The best time to lay down the trails is just before sun- 
set. It is always better to bait the traps unless they are 
set in runs. 

Part of a rabbit's paunch strongly seasoned with oil of 
aniseed is excellent for stoats and weasels, and a piece of 
cod-fish no cat can resist. Salt fish is best, as it is little 
affected by the atmosphere. Whatever bait is used should 
be securely tied to the foot-plate, otherwise rats can remove 
it without releasing the trap. 
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We have found it unnecessary to chain down Burgess' 
" Eclipse " traps, for, as the animals caught therein are 
invariably instantly killed, there is no danger of the traps 
being dragged away like plain gins. 

Successful destruction of vermin depends a great deal 
upon the localities where the snares are placed. Corners 
of hedges, dry ditches and hedge- bottoms, sides of gateways, 
and the tops of hedges are likely sites for a " kill," but a 
man who wishes to oust vermin completely must be cognisant 
with its habits, and learn to act accordingly. A dead rabbit 
left at the foot of a tree and surrounded by steel traps 
covered with thin dead leaves is a sure method of ridding 
the preserves of cats, but this is only practicable in woods 
that do not contain foxes. When steel traps are employed 
they should be sunk about two inches into the ground, and 
the springs let down even lower ; also, set them as lightly 
or " tickle " as possible. 

To catch weasels, bore several small holes through 
different hedges, and near these holes leave some scraps 
of rabbit's paunch. Weasels, etc., soon discover the 
apertures, and finding food, they return night after night 
and regularly pass in and out of the artificial tunnels. 
After a few days set steel traps on either side of each hole, 
and peg down bait between them. In this way we once 
saw three stoats caught in a single trap, and all of them 
were dead. 

In the same manner weasels can be captured by placing 
several of the box traps shown on page 453 in drains and 
stoat-runs, and allowing the vermin to go through them 
and to take the bait with impunity for about a week prior 
to setting. 

The reason why we recommend this mode of action is 
self-apparent. At first vermin always approach anything 
out of the common, such as a trap, with mistrust ; but after 
a short time they become accustomed to seeing the same 
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object, and pay no attention to it whatsoever. Therefore, 
although by setting the traps immediately one or two 
animals may be caught, yet by waiting for a week or ten 
days seven or eight will be secured, and therefore in the 
long-run the strategical method, i.e., feeding the vermin a 
few times, answers best. 

Poisoning is a dangerous plan, and should only be resorted 
to when absolutely necessary, and even then great care is 
required in laying it, on account of foxes, or indeed of one's 
own dogs. Let the traps be frequently oiled in order to 
ensure their working properly, and they should be visited 
daily. During the day-time it is well to conceal steel traps 
under a branch of thick furze. 

Shooting is the only effective mode of exterminating 
winged vermin, excepting, of course, by poisoning. 

Cats are very agreeable in their proper place, viz., on 
the hearthrug by the fireside, but when these creatures 
overstep the bounds of good behaviour and take to poaching 
it is high time that they should vacate this " vale of tears " 
and be promptly dispatched, for once they develop a taste 
for " sport " this is the only way of curing them. 

We may here casually mention that " B. B." is the best 
size shot wherewith to destroy the feline vermin, and the 
dose should be administered just behind the head. Never 
fire at a cat full in the face, for that spot is apparently 
almost invulnerable. It is wonderful what an amount of 
lead a cat can withstand with seeming indifference. 

If game that has been killed by vermin is afterwards 
found, one may generally ascertain what species of depre- 
dator has done the mischief by scrutinising the dead bird. 
Rats, stoats, and weasels usually make a deep incision in 
the back of the neck or just over the eye, whereas hedge- 
hogs and snakes always bite at the throat. Cats generally 
leave half their victim untouched, merely eating the greater 
portion of the breast and back. 
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Hawks and birds of prey devour everything but the legs 
and feathers. When hares or rabbits are killed by dogs 
or cats the head and chest are first disposed of, and then 
feeling gorged, the animal often deserts the remainder, 
which, when discovered, tells its own tale. 

Further details we shall not enter into, but we can 
positively assert from personal experience that vermin 
of kinds may be lessened, if not permanently eradicated, 
without employing gin traps ; and we are sure that every 
sportsman would far sooner see his coverts cleared of 
these noxious pests with as little suffering as possible, 
instead of submitting them to the agonies engendered 
by the use of ordinary gins, which we should not care to 
describe. 

Before concluding we must mention one of the many 
modes of protecting partridges from foxes in lieu of shoot- 
ing Reynard (perish the thought !), which latter proceeding, 
we regret to say, numbers of preservers deem indispensable. 

This plan was described in the Field several years ago, 
and is very effective when feasible. 

Enclose partridges' nests with wire netting twelve or 
fifteen inches high, and having meshes about four inches 
in diameter. The old birds pass through this easily, but 
not so foxes, who can only behold the broods from with- 
out, and doubtless long to reach them. 

There are several other ways of defending game from 
foxes, but they are very elaborate, and, moreover, we con- 
sider that for partridges more than the above is seldom 
required. 

EXTRAORDINARY BAGS OF GAME IN THE PAST AND 

PRESENT CENTURIES. 

We are indebted to the editor of the Field for the 
following statistics concerning the above subject, which, 
although somewhat lengthy, we think well worth repro- 
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ducing, for the question of big bags is at all times one 
of paramount interest to sportsmen. We shall therefore 
quote the article referred to — which is taken from "The 
Rural Almanac" of 1886 — ^verbatim, only omitting such 
passages as are of minor importance. 

" It has often been remarked with surprise that the percussion 
gun was not signalised, at the time of its first introduction, by the 
largely increased size of the bags of game which fell before it. 
We have it upon the authority of Blain^s * Encyclopaedia of Rural 
Sports,' that in 1797 Mr. Coke (afterwards Earl of Leicester), 
with a flint-and-steel gun, bagged forty brace of partridges out of 
ninety-three shots, killing every bird singly. Again, in 1823, the 
nephew of the same Mr. Coke shot a match upon his uncle's 
manors in Norfolk against Lord Kennedy, who, in the words of 
the match, was ' to sport upon any manor that he liked in Scot- 
land.' Both parties were to shoot upon the same days — the 26th 
of September and the 4th of October — and each was to be accom- 
panied by a couple of umpires, one of whom represented each of 
the contending shooters. 

" The match was for ;;^2oo a side, and it was won by Mr. Coke, 
who bagged 174 brace of birds in the two days, against 132 brace 
which fell before Lord Kennedy's gun. The weapons used were 
flint-and-steel fowling-pieces; and it is interesting to compare 
this match with another and more celebrated competitive trial 
of skill with the gun which took place at Mildenhall, in Suffolk, 
between the late General Anson and the late Captain Horatio 
Ross, in November 1828. The percussion gun (then a compara- 
tively recent adoption) was employed by both, the result of the 
day's match being *a draw,' although the honours of the contest 
remained with Captain Ross, who had very bad luck as regards 
the lying of the birds, and was three times as fresh as his 
opponent at the end of the day. 

" * The number of birds killed by each,' said Captain Ross, in 
a letter afterwards published, * was absurdly small — only, I think, 
twenty-five or twenty-six brace apiece.' . . . 

" Occasionally, however, we come across some authentic record 
of battue shooting in the last century which opens our eyes to 
the prodigiously large bags secured long ago by accomplished 
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wielders of flint-and-steel guns. Such a chronicle was communi- 
cated to the Field by Mr. S. Ponsonby Fane, who found among 
some old papers which belonged to his grandfather, Lord West- 
moreland, a highly illustrated parchment, giving an account of 
twenty days' shooting in Bohemia so far back as the year 1753. 
Nothing can be fuller or more explicit than the details given in 
the interesting aperfu, which reveals the names of the twenty- 
three shooters — among whom the Emperor of Austria and Her 
Imperial Highness the Princess Charlotte were included — the 
number of shots fired, the amount and various descriptions of 
the game bagged, and also the places and dates at which each 
day's shooting took place. 

" The number of shots fired in the twenty days was no less than 
116,231, and the amount of game bagged 47,950 head, being at 
the rate of more than two killed to every five shots. The aggre- 
gate of this enormous bag is made up of stags, roedeer, wild boars, 
foxes, hares, pheasants, partridges, larks, quails, and * other birds.' 
The last item, amounting only to fifty-four head, may be supposed 
to include such small fry as blackbirds and thrushes — from which 
foreign sportsmen, and especially our French neighbours, can 
never hold their eager hands — and possibly a few wood-pigeons. 
But it will also be seen with astonishment that this amazing list 
includes a total of 18,273 hares, more than 2000 of which occa- 
sionally fell before the guns in a single day. Partridges appear 
to have been as numerous in Bohemia towards the middle of the 
last century as they are in Norfolk at the present time, seeing that 
19,545 head of these birds were bagged in the course of a chasse 
which lasted for twenty days. The pheasants killed amounted 
altogether to 9499 head, the stags to 19 head, the roedeer to 
77, the wild boars to 10, the larks to 114, and the quails to 

353- • • • . 

"The Paris correspondent of the Field, writing a few weeks 

ago, said : — 

" * I had the privilege of inspecting the other day the game- 
book of the Chantilly estate as it was kept under the Prince de 
Condd just a century ago. It relates to the whole of the Chan- 
tilly shooting, and what strikes one most is the enormous number 
of partridges killed, and the early period at which shooting com- 
menced. Thus, on August loth, 1785, the Due de Bourbon and 
six other guns killed 974 partridges ; on the i ith, 393 ; and on the 
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14th, 523. Upon September 14th seven guns killed 1500 head of 
game, of which 1106 were partridges, while on the i6th they 
killed 829 partridges out of a total of 1 181. Upon September 26th 
fourteen guns killed 1889 head, including no i partridges ; and on 
Michaelmas Day eight guns killed 619 partridges and 449 hares. 
The most remarkable record in the book, however, is that of October 
7th and 8th, upon which days the two Princes de Cond^ and the 
Prince Conti, with twelve other guns, killed 2580 partridges, 1593 
hares, 24 rabbits, 12 pheasants, 2 fieldfares, and 2 larks, making 
in all 4214 head.' 

" Of the bags that have been made in the British Islands, the 
largest have been furnished by grouse ; and the most remarkable 
among them, as having been made by a single gun, is the bag 
made by Lord Walsingham in 1872. The numbers reported 
have varied slightly in different accounts ; but the following are 
the particulars given by Lord Walsingham himself to a gentleman 
who wrote to him on the subject : — 

" * Sir, — I have no objection to answer your question. I did 
kill 842 grouse in one day to my own gun, and under somewhat 
unfavourable circumstances. It was on the 28th of August 1872, 
at Bluberhouses, in Yorkshire. — I am, faithfully, 

•Walsingham.' 

"The next largest bag of grouse on record was made by Mr. 
Milbank, M.P. (now Sir F. Milbank), in the same season, and in 
the same county as that above mentioned. In the previous 
year Mr. Milbank had made an extraordinary bag, which was the 
subject of some discussion; and in 1872, when a still larger num- 
ber was killed, he sent to the Field the following details of six 
days' shooting on the Wemmergill Moors, North Riding of York- 
shire. It will be seen that the total amounts to 3983^ brace, or 
nearly 8000 birds. The number of guns varied from day to day, 
as will be seen by the blanks opposite some of the names. 

" On the 28th, when the smallest bag was made, the day was 
wet and the wind high. 
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Mr. Fredk. Milbank, M.P. 
Mr. M. W. Vane Milbank 
Mr. Powlett Milbank . . 

Mr. Preston 

Lord Rivers 

Mr. Coore 

Mr. Fairfax 

Col. Strawbenzee . . . 
Collinson 

Total brace . . . 



Aug. ao. 


Aug. 2X. 


Aug. 23. 


Aug. 27. 


Aug. 98. 


Aug. 30. 


Brace. 


Brace. 


Brace. 


Brace. 


Brace. 


Brace. 


364 


2I4i 


129J 


185 


87 


"94 


195 


144 


86 


• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


163 


73 


81 


1404 


534 


80 


112 


60 


7S 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 


75 


• •• 


94i 


98 


38 


66 


• • « 


■ ■• 


• • • 


149 


^^, 


63 


■ •• 


• •• 


« ■ • 


123 


384 


^3, 


• •■ 


* ■ • 


• • ■ 


68 


28 


534 
984 


126 


112 


86i 


1414 


73 


1035 


6034 


5524 


905 


364 


5234 



" In sending these particulars Mr. Milbank said : — * I am aware 
that the amount killed may be open to question and cavil, as last 
year. I therefore enclose a perfectly correct account of the 
number of brace of grouse killed by each gentleman, and also the 
number I myself killed at each drive. I shot with three guns, 
and only on four occasions during the first day were two killed 
at one shot. The first shot was fired at 8. 20, and we left off at 
eight' 

" Mr. Milbank's bag of 364 brace, on the 20th, was made in 
eight drives, as follows : — First drive, 24 brace ; second, 38 brace ; 
third, 46 brace; fourth, 14 J brace; fifth, 70 brace; sixth, 95 
brace; seventh, 55 J brace; eighth, 21 brace. The sixth drive, 
in which Mr. Milbank killed 95 brace, lasted only twenty-three 
minutes, so that he must have averaged more than eight birds a 
minute during that time. The whole day's proceedings lasted 
nearly twelve hours ; but the actual time of shooting in the eight 
drives was not more than half an hour each on the average ; or a 
total of four hours' shooting. . . . 

" During the Zulu war a discussion took place in the Times on 
the effect of rapid firing in heating barrels, and the following letter 
from Mr. Milbank appeared in that journal : — 

" * In a letter headed " The Bayonet in Zululand," signed by 
G. F. Morant, in the Times of March 8, 1879, he states that a 
certain gentleman once at a grouse drive bagged no grouse in 
twenty-two minutes. No doubt I am the person alluded to, and 
therefore I think it best to give you the correct statement, which 
strengthens Mr. Morant's argument very considerably. On the 
2Qth of August 1872 I killed on the Wemmergill Moors 190 
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grouse in one drive, occupying exactly twenty-three minutes, 
counting from the first shot fired to the last of the drive, and 
during that time I only twice killed two birds at one shot How 
many shots I actually fired I do not know. I may as well add 
that I had two loaders and three guns, and the guns were so hot 
at the end of the drive that when laid on the wet moss they caused 
it to smoke. Through a great proportion of the time I was unable 
to grasp the barrels, and had to lay the woodwork on the open 
hand I mention this fact because I read an excellent letter in 
the TimeSy signed "Sergeant- Major," wherein he states the im- 
possibility of grasping a rifle so as effectually to make use of 
the bayonet after rapid firing.' 

" The first drive alluded to in the above quotation, in which 1 10 
grouse were bagged in twenty-two minutes, occurred in the previous 
season (1871); and a request for particulars having been made by 
a correspondent in the Fields Mr. Milbank replied as follows : — 

" * A letter signed " One of the Old School," in your publication 
of Sept 16, has been brought to my notice, and I have pleasure 
in answering his appeal, also in giving some details. My bags 
on the 1 2th, 14th, 15th, and i6th of August were made by driving 
on the Wemmergill Moors, North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Number of drives each day. 



Drives. 


zath. 


14th. 


zsth. 


z6th. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth . 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 










1 


Brace. 
16) 
32 
2^ 
12} 

2li 
14 


Brace. 

loj 

55 


Brace. 
6 

Z2 
12 

'3j 
as 

• •• 

• •• 


Brace. 
7i 
25J 

^5i 

3a 
33 

• •• 

• •■ 




To 


tals . 


» < 


I 




i5oi 


193 


68i 


"3i 



Making a total of 525 J brace to my own two guns. The 
entire party, consisting of seven gentlemen, whose names and 
bags have been published already in the Fields made a grand total 
in those four days of 1925J brace. But of the whole of that 
large bag it was remarked t]iere was not a single small bird nor 
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an unhealthy bird killed. As to the time of starting to shoot in 
a day, I can state it was ten o'clock on the 12th when the first 
gun was fired; on the 14th, the same hour; 15th, at eleven 
o'clock; and the same hour on the i6th. In no instance had 
any one of the party more than two breech-loaders. In my best 
drive of 55 brace I was exactly twenty-two minutes from firing at 
the first bird and killing my hundred and tenth/ 

"The season of 1872 appears to have been generally prolific 
in grouse in Yorkshire, as on the 13th of August the Marquis of 
Ripon and party shot over Dallowgill Moor in that county, and 
bagged 2012 birds with seven guns; and on the following day, 
at Harper Hill Moor, 1260 birds were shot with the same number 
of guns. The birds were healthy and strong on the wing. The 
party comprised the Marquis of Ripon, Earl de Grey, Earl Cowper, 
Hon. H. Cowper, Hon. B. Lawley, Mr. C. Vyner, and Mr. Digby 
Galley. 

" On the Tupgill Moors, in Yorkshire, in the same year, five 
guns killed 1565 grouse on August 13, and 1437 on August 14, 
and four guns killed 1231 on August 16. and 905 on August 17, 
making altogether 5138 birds, or 2569 brace, in four days. 

" The largest bag of grouse over dogs was made by the Maha- 
rajah Duleep Singh at GrandtuUy, Perthshire, on the 12th of 
August 187 1, and the Maharajah's head keeper wrote a letter, 
from which the following is an extract : — 

" * On the 1 2th His Highness was up and ready for the hill by 
five o'clock in the morning, where he remained shooting till late 
in the afternoon, when the bags were found to contain 220 brace 
of grouse. He had three breech-loading guns, with two men in 
attendance, and only one pair of dogs working at one time. 
When the first pair of dogs got tired they were coupled together 
and a fresh pair let loose, while the man who hunted with them 
was relieved in the same way. 

" *0n the 14th His Highness was not out till after 7 a.m., but 
he shot 1 10 brace of grouse, over one brace of dogs, in six hours' 
time. The birds sat well, and were well grown. His Highness 
being very particular in not killing any cheepers, otherwise con- 
siderably larger bags would have been made. 

** * I may mention, for the information of " One of the Old 
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School," who thinks he has done well in a good ten-hour day to 

bag from twenty to thirty brace of good birds, that on the i6th 

August 1865 the Maharajah shot no brace of grouse in five hours, 

over one brace of dogs, 

* John Peebles, Head Keeper, 

Grandtully Castle, September 26, 1871.' 

"The bag made by Mr. Campbell of Monzies created con- 
siderable sensation at the time it was made, about thirty years 
ago, before breech-loaders had come into fashion. The following 
particulars as to how the feat was accomplished are from the pen 
of the late Mr. John Colquhoun, the author of * The Moor and 
the Loch ' : — 

" * Sir, — With reference to a letter in your paper, I can supply 
a few facts about the late Monzies' famous 220 bag of grouse. 
He had the packs of all the neighbouring heights driven the day 
before into a first-rate beat. He started at daylight with five guns 
and a corresponding quota of keepers and watchers. A fresh- 
loaded gun was popped into his hand whenever he emptied the 
one he carried. Every squeaker was counted, even when blown 
to atoms and no bigger than a sparrow. I was assured that 
Monzies shot indifferently the first part of the day, but splendidly 
the whole afternoon and evening. 

•John Colquhoun, 
Knockbrex, Kirkcudbrightshire, Sept 3, 1872,' 

"Big bags of grouse were also made nearly seventy years 
ago, as appears by the following quotations from the Edinburgh 
Magazine for 181 7 : — 

. ^^^ Aug, 30, 181 7. — ^The Earl ol Fife has been entertaining a 
party of gentlemen at his lordship's shootings in Mar Forest 
The party consisted of Sir John Hope, Gen. Duff, Mr. Heath- 
cote, Mr. H. Heathcote, Mr. Balfour, Sir H. Sutton, and Mr. 
Hay. Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
it having rained almost incessantly, the list of slaughter during 
the first week, besides red deer, roe, and ptarmigan, amounted to 
1 82 1 brace of grouse — a number, we believe, unparalleled in the 
annals of sporting. 

^^^Sept 13, 18 1 7. — ^The Marquis of Huntly's party have shot 
this season upwards of iioo brace of grouse; and, notwithstand- 
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ing the very wet weather, the Marquis of Tavistock shot in three 
days 40, 45, and 51 brace.' 

"The largest bag of partridges on record (780 birds) was made 
by the Maharajah Duleep Singh, on September 8, 1876, on his 
estate at Elvedon, near Thetford, Suffolk. The following are the 
particulars of six days' shooting, of which this was one : — 

" * Elvedon Hall^ near Thetford, — The following is a correct list 
of the game shot by the Maharajah Duleep Singh, to his own 
gun. The Maharajah did not shoot on the intermediate days. 

*J. Mayes, Head Keeper. 



1876. 

Sept. 


Beats. 


Partridges. 
Head. 


Hares. 


Rabbks. 


Totals. 




Head. 


Head. 


Head. 


ISt. 


Hall Heath. Elvedon (wild birds) 


23cy 


13 


6 


249 


2nd. 


Rye Breck, Wangford (ditto) . 
Ditto (ditto) . 


231 


I 


3 


23s 


4th. 


151 








151 


5th. 


Thetford Furze (ditto) . 


56 


9 


38 


103 


8th. 


Hall Farm, Eriswell (hand-reared birds) 


780* 








780 


nth. 


Highrong. Elvedon (ditto). 
Sparkes Farm, Eriswell 


390 


Z2 


27 


429 


I2th. 


182 


z 


2 


185 


13th. 


Hoe Hill, Eriswell (wild birds) . 


196 


10 


6 


212 


15th. 


Rake Heath Farm, Eriswell (ditto) . 
Totals .... 


314 
2530 


10 


I 


325 


56 


83 


2669 



* A little over xooo cartridges fired. 

"In the present season (1885) the following are the bag made 
on the Maharajah's estate in fifteen days in September, giving an 
average of more than 200 brace of partridges per day to three 
guns — 

1885. Totals. 

September Head. 

ISt. Three guns killed 61 brace, and gamekeepers on the boundary 

kill^ 50 brace 222 

Three-guns, 155J brace 311 

300 
213 

• 552 

• 376 
. 657 
. 438 
. 530 

. . . . 61S 

618 
. 856 

• 313 
. 293 

. 21S 
, 6509 



2nd. 


Threeguns 


. xss4 


3rd. 




150, 


.sth. 




io6i 


7th. 




276 


9th. 




188 


loth. 




3284 


iSth. 




219 


i6th. 




265 


i8ih. 




307J 


2ISt. 




3<J9 


23rd. 




428 


25th. 




156 


28th. 




146- 


30th. 




107J 



If 



It 



>• 



♦ » 



*> 



(second time over) 
(ditto) 
(ditto) 



Total birds killed in fifteen days 



2 G 
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"The largest bag of pheasants of which we have any particu- 
lars was made at Bradgate Park, Leicestershire, the seat of the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington in January, 1864. The party 
consisted of Lord Stamford, Lord Huntingfield, Lord Colville, 
Lord Montcharles, General Hall, General Forester, Colonel Mac- 
donald, Captain Bateson, Mr. K Bateson, Admiral Rous, Captain 
Wyndham, Sir T. Moncrieff, and the Rev. A. Payne, and the 
quantity of game killed in four days' shooting was as follows: — 







Jan. 4. 


Jan. 5. 


Jan. 6. 


Jan. 7- 


TotaR 


Partridges 


z 


• ■ • 


2 


I 


4 


Pheasants 


a • 


690 


1822 


338 


"95 


4045 


Woodcock 


■ • 


26 


24 


2 


7 


59 


Snipe 


. 


... 


• •• 


I 


I 


2 


Hares 


1 • • 


328 


258 


220 


54 


860 


Rabbits . 


■ 


8X2 


225 


2534 


331 


3902 


, Various . 


• • ■ 


1 


6 


5 


12 


28 


Totals 


1862 


2335 


3102 


1601 


8900 


Guns 


1 '3 


14 


13 


13 


• • • 

1 



" The writer of the account which appeared in the Field at the 
time stated, in conclusion, that 'the whole of this vast quantity 
of game was distributed amongst the tenants, friends, tradesmen, 
and cottagers of the noble Earl.' 

" As far as regards the number of pheasants per gun, the above 
score has been greatly exceeded on the estate of Mr. R. J. Lloyd- 
Price, at Rhiwlas, near Bala, North Wales. On November 5 and 6, 
1884, seven guns (viz.. Lord Abinger, Mr. T. Calley, Earl de 
Grey, Lord Kilmaine, Lord Rowton, Mr. R. Remington-Wilson, 
and Mr. Lloyd-Price) made the following bag : — 





Mountain 
Coverts. 


Home Beat. 


Totals. 


Partridges 


2 


12 


14 


Pheasants 


719 


1303 


2022 


Hares .... 


97 


26 


123 


Rabbits .... 


26 


"5 


141 


Woodcocks 


8 


7 


IS 


Wild Ducks . 


• ■ • 


34 


34 


Various .... 
Totals 


• •• 


8 


8 


852 


1505 


2357 
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" The largest bag of rabbits on record was made in the Rabbit 
Forest on the estate of Mr. R. J. Lloyd-Price, at Rhiwlas, North 
Wales, on Oct. 6, 1885. The party consisted of Lord Abinger, 
Earl de Grey, the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Berkeley Paget, Mr. 
Pender, Mr. Christopher Wilson, Mr. H. R. Wilson, Colonel 
Wingfield, Mr. W. R. M. Wynne, and Mr. Lloyd-Price, and the 
number of rabbits killed was 5086, together with i grouse, i snipe, 
and I wood-pigeon. The next largest one-day bag on record was 
made on the same ground in the previous autumn, when 3684 
were killed." 

THE GROUND GAME BILL, I88O. 

43 and 44 Vict.y Cap. 47 
{pk September 1880). 

Be it enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

I. Occupier to have a Right inseparable from his 
Occupation to kill Ground Game concurrently with 
ANY other Person entitled to kill the same on Land in 
HIS Occupation. — Every occupier of land shall have, as incident 
to and inseparable from his occupation of the land, the right to 
kill and take ground game thereon, concurrently with any other 
person who may be entitled to kill and take ground game on the 
same land. 

(i.) The occupier shall kill and take ground game only by him- 
self, or by persons duly authorised by him in writing. 
{a,) The occupier himself and one other person authorised in 
writing by such occupier shall be the only persons entitled 
under this Act to kill ground game with fire-arms. 
ip.) No person shall be authorised by the occupier to kill or take 
ground game, except members of his household resident 
on the land in his occupation, persons in his ordinary 
service on such land, and any one other person bond, fide 
employed by him for reward in the taking and destruc- 
tion of ground game. 
(c.) Every person so authorised by the occupier, on demand by 
any person having a concurrent right to take and kill the 
ground game on the land, or any person authorised by 
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him in writing to take such demand, shall produce to 
the person so demanding the document by which he is 
authorised, and in default he shall not be deemed to 
be an authorised person. 

2. Occupier entitled to kill Ground Game on Land in 
HIS Occupation not to Divest himself wholly of such 
Right. — ^Where the occupier of land is entitled otherwise than 
in pursuance of this Act to kill and take ground game thereon, 
if he shall give to any other person a title to kill and take such 
ground game, he shall nevertheless retain and have, as incident 
to and inseparable from such occupation, the same right to kill 
and take ground game as is declared by section one of this Act 
Save as aforesaid, but subject as in section six hereafter men- 
tioned, the occupier may exercise any other or more extensive 
right which he may possess in respect of ground game or other 
game, in the same manner and to the same extent as if this Act 
had not passed 

3. All Agreements in Contravention of Right of Occupier 
TO Destroy Ground Game void. — Every agreement, condition, 
or arrangement which purports to divest or alienate the right of 
the occupier as declared, given and reserved to him by this Act, 
or which gives to such occupier any advantage in consideration 
of his forbearing to exercise such right, or imposes upon him 
any disadvantage in consequence of his exercising such right, 
shall be void. 

4. Exemption from Game Licenses. — ^The occupier and the 
person duly authorised by him as aforesaid shall not be required 
to obtain a license to kill game for the purpose of killing and 
taking ground game on land in the occupation of such occupier, 
and the occupier shall have the same power of selling any ground 
game so killed by him, or the persons authorised by him, as if 
he had a license to kill game : Provided that nothing in this Act 
contained shall exempt any person from the provisions of the 
Gun License Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict.) 

5. Saving Clause. — Where at the date of the passing of this 
Act the right to kill and take ground game on any land is vested 
by lease, contract of tenancy, or other contract bond, fide made 
for valuable consideration, in some person other than the occupier, 
the occupier shall not be entitled under this Act, until the deter- 
mination of that contract, to kill and take ground game on such 
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land. And in Scotland, when the right to kill and take ground 
game is vested by operation of law or otherwise in some person 
other than the occupier, the occupier shall not be entitled by 
virtue of this Act to kill or take ground game during the currency 
of any lease or contract of tenancy under which he holds at the 
passing of this Act, or during the currency of any contract made 
bonA fide for valuable consideration before the passing of this 
Act, whereby any other person is entitled to take and kill ground 
game on the land. 

6. Prohibition of Night Shooting, Spring Traps above 
Ground, or Poison. — ^No person having a right of killing ground 
game under this Act, or otherwise, shall use fire-arms for the pur- 
pose of killing ground game between the expiration of the first 
hour after sunset and the commencement of the last hour before 
sunrise; and no such person shall, for the purpose of killing 
ground game, employ spring traps, except in rabbit-holes, nor 
employ poison ; and any person acting in contravention of this 
section shall, on summary conviction, be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding two pounds. 

7. As TO NON-OCCUPIER HAVING RiGHT OF KILLING GaME. — 

Where a person, who is not in occupation of land, has the sole 
right of killing game thereon (with the exception of such right 
of killing and taking ground game as is by this Act conferred on 
the occupier as incident to and inseparable from his occupation), 
such person shall, for the purpose of any Act authorising the 
institution of legal proceedings by the owner of an exclusive 
right to game, have the same authority to institute such pro- 
ceedings as if he were such exclusive owner, without prejudice, 
nevertheless, to the right of the occupier conferred by this Act 

8. Interpretation Clause. — For the purposes of this Act, the 
words " ground game " mean hares and rabbits. 

9. Exemption from Penalties. — A person acting in accor- 
dance with this Act shall not hereby be subject to any proceedings 
or penalties in pursuance of any law or statute. 

10. Saving of Existing Prohibition. — Nothing in this Act 
shall authorise the killing or taking of ground game on any days 
or seasons, or by any methods prohibited by any Act of Parlia- 
ment in force at the time of the passing of this Act. 

Short Title. — This Bill may be cited for all purposes as 
" The Ground Game Bill, 1880." 
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Those who wish thoroughly to study the Ground Game 
Bill or the Wild Birds Protection Act can do so by pro- 
curing two small pamphlets on the subject which are 
published at the Field Office by Mr. Horace Cox, and 
which describe each section separately, commenting on the 
same, and explaining their exact meanings very lucidly. 



DOG, GAME, AND GUN LICENSES. 

For a dog of any kind, 7s. 6d. 

(Puppies under six months old are exempt, and hound 
puppies under twelve months ; also dogs used in herding 
sheep and cattle, and dogs used as guides to blind 
persons.) 

To kill game, if taken out on or after August I and 
before November i, to expire on July 31 in the following 
year, ;;^3. To expire on October 3 1 in same year as taken 
out, £2, If taken out on or after November i, to expire on 
July 31, £2, If for a fortnight only, £1. 

Gamekeepers assessed as servants, £2. 

Persons licensed (except by any holder of a game license), 
to be taken out on or after August I, and to expire on July 
31, I OS. A person who has taken out a gun license may 
exchange it for a whole year's game license (;^3) on paying 
the difference ; but the reduction cannot be made by Post- 
Office clerks, and application should be made to superin- 
tendents of Inland Revenue. A person who has taken 
out a £2 OT £1 game license cannot renew it for the 
remainder of the year by paying the difference. 

Persons who are authorised to kill hares under the 
Ground Game Act of 1880, or the Hares Killing Act of 
1848, do not require a game license, but must have a los. 
gun license if a gun is used. The authority under either 
Act must be in writing, and, in case of the Hares Killing 
Act, it must, previous to its being used, be entered with 
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the clerk of the magistrates acting in petty sessions, and 
can only be granted to one person at the same time. The 
authority under the Ground Game Act is not required to 
be registered, but it must state whether the person named 
is or is not authorised to use a gun, and must otherwise 
comply with the terms of the Act. — " The Rural Almanac" 
If 2L £1 game license, f>., a fourteen-days license, be 
taken out, a los. certificate to carry a gun is not needed 
during that fortnight. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, courteous reader, we have finished our pleasant 
task, which we hope has not been labour in vain. 

To the exf)erienced sportsman our remarks throughout 
may seem somewhat crude, but we must again remind the 
critic that this work is intended solely for the use of tyros 
in the art of shooting, and for this reason we have purposely 
avoided entering deeply into any subject, but have rather 
endeavoured to instruct the novice in the rudiments of the 
sport, at the same time briefly describing the modem shot 
gun and its various accessories as concisely as words would 
allow. 

Moreover, we beg to disclaim the intention of laying 
down the law concerning a sport of such importance as that 
of shooting, and indeed all we can lay claim to is a limited 
amount of experience, the result of many happy hours spent 
with the gun — and, where possible, the dog — among the 
turnips, stubbles, and marshes, behind the butts, at the 
" warm corner," in the solitary punt, and facing the traps. 

Descriptions of various birds here portrayed have been 
carefully selected from most reliable sources ; and truly we 
consider that there is no person at present existing whose 
knowledge of the dumb creation is more profuse, or whose 
pen is better adapted to delineate every member of the 
animal kingdom, than the Reverend J. G. Wood, M.AF.L.S., 
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and we must add that he has been excessively kind in 
permitting us to quote several passages from his excellent 
works on natural history, for which we must again tender 
him our grateful thanks. 

While these pages were being written two volumes 
were added to the Badminton Library, entitled respectively 
'* Field and Covert " and " Moor and Marsh." Both books 
are complete, and replete with information and illustrations 
regarding the sport of shooting, and ther names alone of 
their authors. Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart., assisted by other well-known sportsmen, 
are sufficient to guarantee the superiority of the matter 
they contain. 

These works, it is superfluous to n\ention, we have not 
attempted to rival; but whereas the Badminton Library 
volumes are intended to be read by those who have already 
no mean knowledge of the matter, our modest treatise is 
merely meant to give the young and aspiring sportsman a 
general insight on the subject, and to assist him in the 
enjoyment of that sport which is, to our mind, the apex of 
earthly bliss. 

Lastly, that the reader may spend many prosperous years 
in the pursuit of his favourite hobby, be it shooting, hunt- 
ing, coursing, or angling, or any of the numerous pastimes 
now in vogue, is the earnest wish of his obedient servant, 

" 20-BORE." 
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